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JAPAN AND THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE WAR WITH RUSSIA 


Amonc other questions raised by an article from the pen of Sir John 
Macdonell, in this Review for July, on ‘The Present War,’ there is 
one on which I should like to offer some observations from a Japanese 
point of view. 

Sir John Macdonell appears to think that our attack came to 
Russia as a surprise, and was therefore unjustifiable; and whilst he 
makes reservations on account of his lack of accurate information 
concerning the actual state of affairs at the commencement of the 
war, he proceeds to argue that it was a nice point whether the negotia- 
tions had or had not, on the 8th or 9th of February last, reached a 
stage at which discussion had really been abandoned, and both sides 
had resolved to accept the arbitrament of battle. Sir John seems to 
consider that notice should be given to an adversary, before beginning a 
war, that hostilities have become inevitable. 

I will not say anything about the fact that the first shot was fired 
by the Russians on the Japanese vessels at Schimulpo; nor is it my 
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intention to enter upon any justification of Japan’s course of action 
on the common theory of international law, or on the basis of the 
prevailing practice in such cases, or it could be shown that a formal 
declaration is not needed to constitute a state of war. On the con- 
trary, I rather appreciate Sir John’s contention that no blows should 
be struck without adequate warning, or while diplomatists are still 
debating the matters in dispute. And it is my desire to prove that 
Japan, far from taking her enemy unawares, did actually do precisely 
as Sir John Macdonell is anxious to show she ought to have done, and 
that, in the sense of his comment on the operations, there was no 
room for the Russians to be surprised in any degree whatever. 

I will first endeavour to demonstrate the truth of this proposition 
by recalling the successive stages of those negotiations which cul- 
minated in hostilities; but it is unnecessary to dwell upon the earlier 
part of the diplomatic correspondence, nor is it worth while to enlarge 
either on the flagrant neglect of Russia to fulfil her own pledges, or 
on the persistency with which she sought to (the expression may be 
pardoned, since there is no other term that applies equally well) make 
a fool of Japan throughout the protracted negotiations. It may 
suffice to point out that, from the very nature of those negotiations, 
any failure to arrive at a satisfactory understanding was tantamount 
to an admission that war was inevitable. 

The most acute phase was reached in November 1903, as was 
plainly indicated in the telegram despatched on the 21st of that month 
to Mr. Kurino, the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg, by Baron 
Komura, Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Government of Tokio, in 
which the following passage occurs : 

Baron Rosen added that he had not yet received any instructions on the 
subject of the counter-proposals, consequently you are instructed to see Count 
Lamsdorff as soon as possible, and after explaining to him Baron Rosen’s state- 
ments, as above, you will say that the Japanese Government are anzious to 
proceed with the negotiations with all possible expedition, and you will urge 
him to exert his inflaence to secure the early despatch of instructions to Baron 
Rosen, in order that negotiations may be resumed and concluded without delay. 


This view was, of course, communicated to the Russian Foreign 
Minister, and after further futile endeavours on Japan’s part to elicit 
an early reply, Baron Komura telegraphed to Mr. Kurino on the 
Ist of December 1903, again urging the importance of a speedy solution 
of the question at issue, in yet more plain-spoken fashion; and he 
wound up his despatch thus : 


In these circumstances the Japanese Government cannot but regard with 
grave concern the situation, for which the delays in the negotiations are largely 
responsible. You are instructed to see Count Lamsdorff as soon as possible, and 
place the foregoing considerations before him in such form and manner.as to 
make your representations as impressive as possible. You will add that the 
Japanese Government believe they are rendering a service to the general 
interest in thus frankly explaining to the Russian Government the actual state 
of things. ~ 
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When Mr. Kurino made these representations, which could scarcely 
have been more explicit, to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Minister 
said that ‘he would fully explain the urgency of the matter on the 
occasion of his audience on the following Tuesday’; but things in 
reality were made to drag on, and the Russian preference forthe 
game of diplomatic seesaw was exemplified to the full, until at last, 
on the 23rd of December, when three whole weeks had been frittered 
away, Mr. Kurino, reporting to Baron Komura an interview which 
he had just had with Count Lamsdorff, thus ended his despatch : 


In conclusion, I stated to him that under the circumstances it might cause 
serious difficulties, even complications, if we failed to come to an entente, and 
I hoped he would exercise his best influence so as to enable us to reach the 
desired end. 


On the 6th of January 1904 Russian reply was handed at Tokio 
by Baron Rosen to Baron Komura, but in substance it amounted to 
little more than a repetition, save for mere changes of wording, of 
what had gone before, and the attitude of Russia, it was plain, had 
undergone no sensible alteration. Speaking candidly, there was an 
end to all hope; but the Government of Tokio, still willing to exert 
itself, and even to make some concession, again invited the Russian 
Government, on the 13th of January,'to reconsider the matter, in terms 
which, though conciliatory enough, constituted practically an ultimatum. 
In the despatch conveying this decision to the Russian Government 
the subjoined phrase occurred : 

The grounds for these amendments having been frequently and fully 
explained on previous occasions, the Imperial Government do not think it 


necessary to repeat the explanations. It is sufficient here to express their 
earnest hope for reconsideration by the Imperial Russian Government. 


And again : 


The above-mentioned amendments being proposed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment entirely in a spirit of conciliation, it is expected that they will be received 
in the same spirit at the hands of the Imperial Russian Government; and the 
Imperial Government further hope for an early reply from the Imperial Russian 
Government, since further delay in the solution of the question will be extremely 
disadvantageous to the two countries. 


Even in the face of such earnest representations of the danger of 
procrastination Russia still dallied, and on the 23rd and 26th of 
January 1904 Baron Komura successively telegraphed to Mr. Kurino, 
pressing for a prompt response. In one of the telegrams Mr. Kurino 
was instructed to seek an interview with Count Lamsdorff and state 
to him, as a direct instruction received from the Japanese Government, 
that, 


in the opinion of the Imperial Government, a further prolongation of the present 
state of things being calculated to accentuate the gravity of the situation, it is 
their earnest hope that they will be honoured with an early reply, and that they 
wish to know at what time they may expect to receive the reply. 

n2 
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On the 28th of January Mr. Kurino reported to Baron Komura 
his interview with Count Lamsdorff, in which he explains how 


He (Count Lamsdorff) stated that the Grand Duke Alexis and the Minister 
of Marine are to be received in audience next Monday, and the Minister of War 
and himself on Tuesday, and he thinks an answer will be sent to Admiral 
Alexeieff on the latter day. I pointed out the urgent necessity to accelerate the 
despatch of an answer as much as possible, ‘ because further prolongation of 
the present condition is not only undesirable, but rather dangerous.’ I added 
that all the while the world is loud with rumours, and that I hoped he would 
take special steps so as to have an answer sent at an earlier date than men- 
tioned. He replied that ‘he knows the existing condition of things very well, 
but that the dates of audience being fixed as above mentioned, it is not now 
possible to change them’; and he repeated that ‘he will do his best to send the 
reply next Tuesday (the 2nd of February).’ 


Upon this Baron Komura, still anxious beyond measure to avoid 
the risks attendant upon these indefinite conditions, again telegraphed, 
on the 30th of January, to Mr. Kurino to see Count Lamsdorff at the 
earliest opportunity and state to him that : 


Having reported to your Government that the Russian Government would 
probably give a reply on next Tuesday, you have been instructed to say to 
Count Lamsdorff that, being fully convinced of the serious disadvantage to the 
two Powers concerned of the further prolongation of the present situation, the 
Imperial Government hoped that they might be able to receive the reply of the 
Russian Government earlier than the date mentioned by Count Lamsdorff. 
As it, however, appears that the receipt of the reply at an earlier date is not 
possible, the Imperial Government wish to know whether they will be honoured 
with the reply at the date mentioned by Count Lamsdorff, namely, next Tuesday 
(2nd of February), or, if it is not possible, what will be the exact date on which 
the reply is to be given. 


On the evening of the 31st of January Mr. Kurino saw Count 
Lamsdorff, who said that he 


fully appreciated the gravity of the present situation, and was certainly 
desirous to send an answer as quickly as possible, but that the question was a 
very serious one and not lightly to be dealt with. The opinions of the Ministers 
concerned and of Admiral Alexeieff had to be brought into harmony—hence the 
delay. As to the date of sending an answer, it was not possible for him to give 
the exact date, as it entirely depended on the decision of the Emperor, though 
he would not fail to use his efforts to hurry the matter. 


It was not until the fifth day after this interview which Mr. Kurino 
had with Count Lamsdorff, and the third day after the reply had been 
promised to be given, namely, on the 5th of February 1904, at 
2.15 p.m., that Baron Komura telegraphed to Mr. Kurino as follows : 


Further prolongation of the present situation being inadmissible, the Imperial 
Government have decided to terminate the pending negotiations and to take 
such independent action as they may deem necessary to defend their menaced 
position and to protect their rights and interests. Accordingly, you are 
instructed to address to Count Lamsdorff, immediately upon receipt of this 
telegram, a signed Note to the following effect : 
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‘The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of his 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, has the honour, in pursuance of instructions 
from his Government, to address to his Excellency the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of his Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias the following com- 
munication : 

‘The Government of H.M. the Emperor of Japan regard the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Empire of Korea as essential to their own repose 
and safety, and they are consequently unable to view with indifference any 
action tending to render the position of Korea insecure. 

‘The successive rejections by the Imperial Russian Government, by means 
of inadmissible amendments, of Japan’s proposals respecting Korea, the adop- 
tion of which the Imperial Government regarded as indispensable to assure the 
independence and territorial integrity of the Korean Empire and to safeguard 
Japan’s preponderating interests in the peninsula, coupled with the successive 
refusals of the Imperial Russian Government to enter into engagements to 
respect China’s territorial integrity in Manchuria, which is seriously menaced 
by their continued occupation of the province, notwithstanding their treaty 
engagements with China and their repeated assurances to other Powers pos- 
sessing interests in those regions, have made it necessary for the Imperial 
Government seriously to consider what measures of self-defence they are called 
upon to take. 

‘In the presence of delays which remain largely unexplained, and naval and 
military activities which it is difficult to reconcile with entirely pacific aims, the 
Imperial Government have exercised in the pending negotiations a degree of 
forbearance which they believe affords abundant proof of their loyal desire to 
remove from their relations with the Imperial Russian Government every 
cause for future misunderstanding ; but, finding in their efforts no prospect of 
securing from the Imperial Russian Government an adhesion either to Japan’s 
moderate and unselfish proposals, or to any other proposals likely to establish a 
firm and enduring peace in the extreme East, the Imperial Government have 
no alternative than to terminate the present futile negotiations. 

‘In adopting that course the Imperial Government reserve to themselves the 
right to take such independent action as they may deem best to consolidate and 
defend their menaced position, as well as to protect their established rights and 
legitimate interests.’ 


Simultaneously with the presentation of this Note Mr. Kurino was 
instructed to address Count Lamsdorff in writing te the following 
effect : 


The undersigned Envoy Extraordinary, &., &., has the honour, in pursu- 
ance of instructions from his Government, to acquaint H.E. the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, &., &., that the Imperial Government of Japan, having 
exhausted, without effect, every means of conciliation, with a view to the removal 
from their relations with the Imperial Russian Government of every cause for 
future complications, and finding that their just representations and moderate 
and unselfish proposals in the interest of a firm and lasting peace in the extreme 
East are not receiving the consideration which is their due, have resolved to 
sever their diplomatic relations with the Imperial Russian Government, which 
for the reason named have ceased to possess any value. 

In further fulfilment of the command of his Government, the undersigned 
has also the honour to announce to H.E. Count Lamsdorff that it is his intention 
to take his departure from St. Petersburg, with the Staff of the Imperial 
Legation. 

These Notes were presented to Count Lamsdorff by Mr. Kurino on 
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the 6th of February, at 4 P.m., and on the same day Baron Komura 
conveyed a formal intimation to Baron Rosen, in Tokio, in the sense 
that 


Whereas the Japanese Government had made every effort to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the Manchurian question with Russia, the latter had not 
evinced any disposition to reciprocate this peaceful purpose. Therefore Japan 
could not continue the diplomatic conferences. She was regretfully compelled 
to take independent action for the protection of her rights and interests, and she 
must decline to accept the responsibility of any incidents that might occur in 
consequence. 


A dispassionate perusal of all the foregoing despatches cannot fail 
to lead the student of history to the conclusion that repeated warnings 
were given by Japan in the successive stages of the negotiations, and 
that the last two despatches, dated the 5th of February, left absolutely 
no room for doubt that Japan had finally, though reluctantly, 
arrived at the conclusion that war was inevitable. The wording is 
polite, but who can doubt that it was a clear notice of war ? 

I must go farther than this; and it will, I think, be equally plain 
when I have finished that not only had Japan made up her mind upon 
this point, but that Russia by her actions—which ‘ speak louder than 
words ’—conclusively manifested that her intentions were warlike too. 
First, let me mention that the day on which Count Lamsdorff had 
led Mr. Kurino to expect that the reply would be ready was Tuesday, 
the 2nd of February. The day on which negotiations were finally 
broken off was Saturday, the 6th of February. On the intervening 
‘Thursday the Russian fleet at Port Arthur suddenly emerged from 
harbour and steamed out for hours to the south-eastward, ultimately 
returning to port. For what purpose this cruise was undertaken 
could not be divined, but it created of necessity intense excitement 
and anxiety in Japan, where it was interpreted as the prelude to some 
desperate measure, and the activity of the Russian naval squadron, 
thus exemplified, is wholly inconsistent with the theory of unprepared- 
ness. Itshould be remembered that for a long time before this Russia 
had been pouring regiment after regiment into Manchuria, her Cossacks 
had invaded Korea, warship after warship had been despatched from 
Western waters to reinforce the fleet which she already had in Far 
Eastern seas, and in her diplomacy she had displayed a persistent arro- 
gance which contrasted strongly with the conciliatory attitude of Japan. 

But this is not all. At the moment when Admiral Togo actually 
made his attack the Russian ships lay outside the harbour in a perfect 
battle array, in front of the shore forts and batteries of the fortress, a 
position that they had taken up on their return from their cruise to 
the south-eastward. Wherein was the unpreparedness? If the 
officers of the Russian ships were caught in an unguarded moment, 
blame must not be imputed to the Japanese. The cause must rather 
be sought in a misconception on the part of the Russians of the watchful 
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strategy which the situation demanded. The facts are, moreover, 
that the Russian ships had lain under a full head of steam for days 
off the Port Arthur entrance, had been continually using their search- 
lights as though they apprehended an attack, the battleships had 
their decks cleared for action, and the instant that the first torpedo 
was launched the Russians opened fire on the Japanese boats. 

These remarks should alone suffice to show that Russia was not 
taken by surprise; but I will show a few well-authenticated figures in 
addition. Her warlike preparations in the Far East had been going 
on from the previous April, when she ought by right to have been 
completing the evacuation of Manchuria in accordance with her 
solemn pledges. In the remaining months of 1903 she despatched to 
Far Eastern waters 


Combined 
Tonnage 


Three battleships . : ‘ , ‘ . 88,488 
One armoured cruiser - ‘ 2 : - ‘ . ae 
Five other cruisers . : . A bh ‘ ;: . 26,417 
Seven destroyers ; , : ; ‘ ‘ : . 2,450 


One gunboat . ; ‘ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1,844 
Two mine-laying craft . , , . , ‘ - 6,000 


Seven other destroyers were sent by rail to Port Arthur and there 
put together, and two vessels of the ‘ Volunteer’ Fleet were armed 
and hoisted the Russian naval ensign at Vladivostock. 

On land the increase of the Russian forces was equally marked. 


The known augmentations, subsequent to the end of June 1903, were 
two infantry brigades, two artillery battalions, and a large force of 
cavalry. The total was continually being increased by troops being 
sent by train from Russia, up to 40,000, and plans were made for 
despatching over 200,000 more men. In October a train of fourteen 
cars was hurriedly sent off, laden with the equipment of a field hospital. 

On the 21st of January two battalions of infantry and a detach- 
ment of cavalry were sent from Port Arthur and Dalny to menace 
the northern frontier of Korea. On the 28th of January Admiral 
Alexeieff gave to the Russian forces then stationed in the vicinity 
of the Yalu River orders to prepare for war. Troops were advanced 
in large numbers at the same time from Liao-Yang towards the Yalu. 
And on the Ist of February the military commandant at Vladivostock 
formally requested the Japanese Commercial Agent at that port, by 
order of the Russian Government, to notify Japan that a state of siege 
might be proclaimed at any moment. This was five days, be it 
observed, before Japan broke off diplomatic relations. 

Sir John Macdonell says : 


It [the first torpedoing the Russian vessels] was an attack of surprise. Was 
it a treacherous and disloyal act? The question must be put with the know- 
ledge that a nation which is patient may be duped; that the first blow counts 
much; and that under cover of continuing negotiations a country unprepared 
might deprive another better equipped of its advantages. 
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All that I have said above would be sufficient to solve these points 
of the question. The attack on Port Arthur was not an attack of 
surprise in the sense of international law. It can be at the most 
spoken of as an attack of tactical surprise, though it was not also 
the case. The party who was defeated can complain of it no more 
than he can complain of the defeat of the Yalu or Kinchow. The 
Russian plan was to deprive Japan of her chance, and either to bluff 
her off to the end or to fight at the hour of their own choice. Japan 
was patient enough ; if she were patient longer she would have been 
completely duped. As a matter of fact, there was some report that 
the plan of the Russians was to make a sudden raid on Japan on about 
the 20th of February, and that was not at all improbable. Some 
Russians say that Russia never meant to go to war, and that the 
very fact that she was not at all prepared to cope with a little nation 
like Japan is the best proof of it. This does not follow at all, and 
nothing is more foreign to the fact than to imagine that Russia was 
sincerely anxious to maintain peace. In the eyes of the Russians 
there was no such Japan as they have, or rather the world has, begun 
to see since the opening of the war. They trusted, no doubt, either 
to be able to bluff through or crush at a blow if necessary. Even 
in the battle of the Yalu, nay, even in the battle of Kinchow, or 
Wafangu, they were unable to believe that the Japanese were not 
after all ‘ monkeys with the brain of birds’! Only a little time ago 
an eminent French statesman told me that France understood Japan 
little ; Russia still less. It was the sole cause of the present un- 
fortunate war. ‘In that respect,’ he continued, ‘England was 
sharper, for she understood the Far East, and, consequently, the 
changing circumstances of the world, before any other Occidental 
nation.’ 

There is, I believe, a good deal in it. 

SUYEMATSU. 
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OUR BI-CENTENARY ON THE ROCK 


On the 4th of August 1704 (New Style), the Rock of Gibraltar was 
captured by Great Britain, and it has remained in her possession from 
that day to this. Among the many possessions scattered all over 
the globe that are comprised in the British Empire to-day, there is 
none that the nation holds with greater tenacity for reasons both of 
sentiment and of material interest, and none that it would lose with 
more poignant shame and sorrow, than the redoubtable stronghold 
we took from Spain at the beginning of the reign of Queen Anne. 
Short-lived indeed would be the Ministry who, in some amicable settle- 
ment of long-standing disputes, proposed to hand over Gibraltar to 
its original and (in a geographical sense) natural owners or to any 
other Power ; and the pride and strength of England would have to be 
humbled to the very dust in war before the surrender of the Rock could 
be included in any conditions which a British Government would so 
much as take into consideration as the price of peace. 

The fact that throughout the eighteenth century, when so many 
conquests in both hemispheres changed hands backwards and for- 
wards in successive wars and under successive treaties, Gibraltar 
remained permanently in the keeping of England, might seem to 
prove that British sentiment with regard to it was from the first the 
same as it is to-day. But this is far from having been the case. For, 
although at the end of two hundred years of our possession of the for- 
tress, at a time when the Imperial instinct of Englishmen has become 
more consciously developed and more deeply ingrained than ever 
before, and at the same time more intelligently appreciative of the true 
meaning of sea power and alive to the strategical requirements of its 
maintenance, the retention of the key of the Mediterranean has 
become an essential article of our political creed, it was a considerable 
time before the immense value of the acquisition was fully realised 
by British statesmen. It seems strange enough to us to remember that 
King George the First and his Ministers were ready to give up Gibraltar 
merely to secure Spain’s acquiescence in the arrangement by which 
the Quadruple Alliance was anxious to make some pettifogging modi- 
fications in the shuffle of territories effected by the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
but it is still more extraordinary that so clear-sighted, patriotic, and 
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high-spirited an empire-builder as Lord Chatham himself should 
have made a similar offer as an inducement to Spain to help us to 
recover Minorca—and this, moreover, at a time when the fortress had 
been in our hands for more than half a century, and its vital importance 
to our growing maritime supremacy had already been abundantly 
proved in the naval wars of the period. Happily the Spaniards were 
as blind as ourselves to the supreme importance of the position com- 
manding the road from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. Their 
pride was, it is true, grievously wounded by its loss, and throughout 
the greater part of the eighteenth century its recovery was one of the 
most cherished aims of their policy and of their warlike efforts ; but 
they clung to the hope that fortune would restore it to them without 
requiring them to pay even the paltry price demanded on different 
oceasions by England. At all events, the continual readjustments 
of territory elsewhere in Europe made or proposed to be made in the 
interests of the various reigning dynasties were deemed by Spain 
of greater immediate moment than the ownership of Gibraltar. 
England’s short-sighted proposals to part with its possession were 
therefore once and again rejected, with the fortunate result that we 
are this month entering on our third century of occupation of the 
Rock. 

The truth is, as readers of Mahan do not need to be reminded, 
that the importance of sea power and the nature of the foundations 
on which it is based were very imperfectly grasped even by England 
in the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
scarcely at all by any other European Power. Occasionally, at 
intervals, some statesman like Colbert in France or Alberoni in Spain 
had more than an inkling of the truth ; but no nation except England 
made deliberate and sustained efforts with a view to maritime develop- 
ment. Even England did so rather by instinct than by insight. 
Instinct led her to take measures, first for expanding, and secondly 
for protecting her sea-borne trade ; and these measures proved to be 
just those required for the establishment of a world-wide Empire 
based on sea power. But it was only by slow degrees that she gained 
insight into the significance of this commercial policy in relation to 
empire. 

Of this blindness to the true principles of maritime policy, the 
taking of Gibraltar and its history during the following three-quarters 
of a century afford a striking illustration. Just as the vast import- 
ance of its acquisition was at the time underrated both by England 
and Spain, so its actual capture by the former was an afterthought, 
and (it may almost be said) an accident. It became a British posses- 
sion in the first instance because at a time when we happened to be 
at war with one of the rival claimants to the Spanish throne our 
admiral in the Mediterranean happened to have no particular objective 
in view, and, having failed in his only enterprise of that year, was 
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unwilling to return home with a fine fleet that had done nothing for 
the honour of the flag. So he thought he might as well make an attack 
on Gibraltar as do anything else. Nevertheless, his action has to be 
reckoned among the notable ‘deeds that won the Empire,’ and one 
that on its bi-centenary deserves to be had in remembrance. Com- 
pared with Wolfe’s memorable exploit fifty-five years later, Rooke’s 
achievement in 1704 was less heroic and illustrious in a military sense, 
and produced results less conspicuous at the moment. But if it did 
not, like the storming of Quebec, accomplish the conquest of half a 
continent, nor add an immense territory to the dominions of the 
Crown, the acquisition of Gibraltar was destined to have a still more 
far-reaching influence in building up and rendering secure for the 
future the maritime power, and with it the over-sea empire, of Great 
Britain. 

England became involved in the war of the Spanish Succession, 
in which this famous episode occurred, within two months of the 
accession of Queen Anne. One of the first acts of the new Sovereign 
was to appoint her consort, Prince George of Denmark, to the office 
of Lord High Admiral. At the same time Sir George Rooke became 
* Vice-Admiral of England,’ and received in addition the high-sounding 
title of ‘ Lieutenant of the Admiralty of England and Lieutenant of 
the fleets and seas of this Kingdom.’ He was also made a member 
of a Council established to assist Prince George in the execution of his 
office. His administrative duties at the Admiralty did not, however, 
prevent his taking command of a fleet as soon as war was declared. 
Sir George Rooke was at this time an officer who had seen a lot of 
active service in which he had won distinction, though for political 
reasons he had not received as much credit as he deserved. Thirty 
years before, while still a lieutenant, he had made his mark in the 
wars against the Dutch. He it was who as Commodore commanded 
the squadron that convoyed Kirke to the Foyle in 1689, and raised 
the siege of Londonderry. In the following year, having been pro- 
moted to flag rank, he took part in the battle of Beachy Head, and at 
La Hogue he performed a brilliant exploit in following the French 
inshore and burning their men-of-war and transports—a service for 
which he was rewarded by the honour of knighthood from William the 
Third when the King shortly afterwards dined on board his flagship 
at Portsmouth. Since that date Rooke had been in command of fleets 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, besides holding the appoint- 
ment of a Lord of the Admiralty ; and so recently as the year 1700 in 
conjunction with a Swedish squadron had forced the Danes to come 
to terms with Charles the Twelfth. 

There was therefore no British naval officer with a higher reputa- 
tion than Sir George Rooke when the disputed succession to the 
Spanish crown led to a declaration of war by England against France 
and Spain on the 14th of May (N.S.) 1702. The events of the first 
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two years of the war do not concern us here, though it may be men- 
tioned that Rooke received the thanks of the House of Commons— 
he was himself member for Portsmouth—for his success in destroying 
the Spanish treasure-ships in the harbour of Vigo. In the 

of 1704 he was ordered to escort to Lisbon the Archduke Charles, who 
had proclaimed himself King of Spain and had resolved to proceed in 
person to the Peninsula to assert his rights. A powerful fleet was 
commissioned for this service, but it was found impossible to fit out 
all the ships by the appointed date, so Sir Cloudesley Shovel was placed 
in command of a second squadron with orders to follow the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as quickly as possible. After Rooke sailed informa- 
tion reached the Admiralty that a French fleet was preparing to sail 
from Brest. Shovel thereupon received fresh orders to proceed to 
Brest and blockade it. He was too late, however, to do this, and 
was obliged to follow in the wake of the French in the hope of eluding 
them and effecting a junction with Rooke somewhere near the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Rooke, meantime, had reached Lisbon without falling 
in with an enemy, and landed the Archduke ‘ after two days had been 
spent in adjusting the ceremonial ’ for conducting ‘ His Catholic Majesty 
Charles the Third’ from the flagship to the shore. The admiral 
then spent a month cruising off the Spanish and Portuguese coasts in 
search of a Spanish fleet returning from the West Indies. But early 
in May orders reached him from home to go on to the Mediterranean 
to relieve Nice and Villafranca, which were in danger of falling into 
the hands of the French. This move was not at all to the liking of 
Charles the Third, who was chiefly intent on securing his own position 
in Spain, and accordingly ‘ the admiral was extremely pressed by his 
Catholic Majesty to undertake somewhat in his favour.’ Rooke’s 
orders were explicit, and he knew he might incur a heavy respon- 
sibility by delaying their execution. But he was hampered by the 
additional absurd instructions to undertake nothing without the con- 
sent of the Kings of Spain and Portugal, who could seldom agree on 
anything whatever. Anyhow, he consented to make an attempt on 
Barcelona, where it was represented to him that the inhabitants were 
ready to declare for the Austrian candidate as soon as he appeared 
before the city. This soon proved to be a complete delusion, and the 
attempt to reduce the place was a fiasco. 

Ten days after this abortive undertaking Rooke learnt the where- 
abouts of the French fleet from Brest, and, although still without Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s reinforcements, he gave chase to the French and 
succeeded in driving them into Toulon. He next passed the Straits 
into the Atlantic once more, and on the 26th of June was joined at 
last by Shovel’s squadron off Lagos. The combined fleet then con- 
tinued aimlessly cruising about while awaiting orders from home. 
But, as the old eighteenth-century naval chronicler puts it, ‘ Sir George 
Rooke being very sensible of the reflections that would fall upon him, 
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if, having so considerable a fleet under his command, he spent the 
summer in doing nothing of importance,’ he called a council of war in 
the Tetuan roadstead on the 27th of July. Several schemes for 
doing ‘something of importance’ were discussed and found im- 
practicable ; the admiral ‘declared that he thought it requisite that 
they should resolve upon some service or other, and after a long 
debate it was carried to make a sudden and vigorous attempt upon 
Gibraltar.’ Three reasons were given for this decision. ‘ First, 
because in the condition the place then was, there was some pro- 
bability of taking it; which in case it had been properly provided, 
and there had been in it a numerous garrison, would have been im- 
possible. Secondly, because the possession of that place was of 
infinite importance during the present war. Thirdly, because the 
taking of this place would give a lustre to the Queen’s arms, and 
possibly dispose the Spaniards to favour the cause of King Charles.’ 
On the Ist of August the fleet, which included a few Dutch ships, 
appeared off Gibraltar. The tactics to be employed for reducing the 
stronghold were dictated by the configuration of the promontory. 
Nor was it the first time that such a plan for its capture had been 
devised by an English admiral. Half a century earlier, in Cromwell’s 
time, Admiral Montague, when serving under Blake in the Mediter- 
ranean, had sent a memorandum to Secretary Thurloe containing a 
proposal for an attack on Gibraltar ‘as a place that would be of great 
utility in case it could be reduced.’ The only way of taking it, he 
added, was ‘to land a body of forces on the isthmus, and thereby 
cut off communication of the town with the main ; and in this situa- 
tion to make a brisk attempt upon the place.’ Curiously enough 
this suggestion came to nothing in 1656, because soldiers were not to 
be had for the purpose and the British sailors of that day could not 
be trusted, since ‘ the hasty disposition of the seamen rendered them 
unfit to perform any effectual service on shore.’ But in 1704 things 
had changed in this respect, and Rooke put in execution with complete 
success Montague’s plan, which it will have been noticed was similar 
in principle to that of the Japanese at Port Arthur two hundred years 
afterwards. Accordingly the same day that the fleet arrived a force of 
1,800 English and Dutch marines under the Prince of Hesse were put 
ashore ‘on the neck of land to the northward of the town.’ How 
strange, it may be observed in passing, it must have seemed to English 
and Dutch sailors of that day to find themselves actually fighting 
together as allies of ‘ his Catholic Majesty’ of Spain, in whose name 
the Governor of the fortress was called upon to surrender it to the 
Prince of Hesse. This demand being of course refused, Sir George 
Rooke ordered his captains to take up positions for bombarding the 
place next day. In the morning of the 2nd of August the wind was 
unfavourable for the necessary evolutions of the ships, so it was 
late in the afternoon before they got into their appointed places. 
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Meantime, ‘ to amuse the enemy,’ as Rooke quaintly phrased it in his 
despatch, ‘Captain Whitaker was sent in with some boats who burnt 
a French privateer of twelve guns at the mole.’ At daybreak on the 
3rd the bombardment began. So furious was the cannonade that 
we are told more than 15,000 rounds were fired in five or six hours ; 
‘insomuch that the enemy were soon beat from their guns, especially 
at the South Molehead.’ At this juncture Rooke signalled to Captain 
Whitaker—presumably for the better ‘amusement’ of the enemy— 
to take in all the boats and drive the defenders from their fortified 
position on the mole. This order was so promptly obeyed by two 
captains, Jumper and Hicks, who were already close inshore with 
their pinnaces, that before the rest of the boats could take part the 
fortifications were in their possession, though with the loss of two 
lieutenants and 100 men killed and wounded by the springing of a 
mine by the Spaniards. The survivors of the storming party held 
their ground, however, till supported by Whitaker, whose blue- 
jackets were not long in forcing their way into a redoubt between 
the mole and the town, the possession of which by the English appears 
to have rendered the whole fortress untenable ; for on receiving ‘a 
peremptory summons ’ now sent him by the Prince of Hesse at Rooke’s 
instance, the Governor made no further attempt at defence. The 
following morning, the 4th of August 1704, the capitulation was 
signed, and the troops under the Prince of Hesse marched in and 
occupied the fortress the same day. 

It does not appear that the assailants suffered any very heavy 
loss ; in fact, there is no doubt that the defence of the Spanish garrison 
was a tame affair. The French, indeed, anxious to minimise the 
importance of Rooke’s success, asserted that the Spaniards had 
neither garrison nor guns on the Rock. This, however, was clearly 
not the fact; for Rooke, in his report to the Admiralty, expressly 
said ‘the town is extremely strong and had 100 guns mounted, all 
facing the sea and the two narrow passes to the land, and was well 
supplied with ammunition.’ This seems hardly consistent perhaps 
with the alleged state of affairs that moved the Council of War at 
Tetuan to make the attack—namely, that the weak and unprovided 
condition of the garrison offered a prospect of success which would 
otherwise have been out of the question ; and it is possible that Rooke 
was as willing to magnify his work after the event as his enemies 
were to discount it. On the other hand it is possible that the natural 
strength of the place and the state of its equipment had not been 
realised until it was seen from inside. This explanation of the 
apparent inconsistency is supported by the opinion of the military 
officers, who after inspecting the fortifications declared that ‘ fifty 
men might have defended those works against thousands,’ and that 
the place had only fallen because ‘there never was such an attack as 
the seamen made.’ 
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The Union Jack was hoisted by Rooke’s sailors as soon as they had 
established themselves on the mole ; but the capitulation was accepted 
in the name of Charles the Third, to whom the soldiers and inhabitants, 
in accordance with one of its articles, had to take an oath of allegiance. 
The fact that at the close of the war, nine years later, England insisted 
on retaining the fortress in her own hands and obtaining a formal 
cession of it from Spain might be taken as proof that the experience 
of the war had taught its true value, were it not for the subsequent 
proposals already mentioned for giving it back in return for com- 
paratively worthless concessions elsewhere. Be that as it may, for 
the time being at all events the Prince of Hesse was left in command 
of the garrison to hold the place for his Catholic Majesty, while the 
English fleet sailed away quite content with the ‘something of im- 
portance’ accomplished for the purpose of ‘ giving a lustre to the 
Queen’s arms.’ 

The taking of Gibraltar was immediately followed by the battle 
of Malaga, which, according to Dr. John Campbell, Rooke’s biographer, 
finally ‘ decided the empire of the sea,’ an opinion practically endorsed 
by the French historian, Martin. Nevertheless, when Sir George 
Rooke shortly afterwards returned home, attempts were made, in a 
spirit with which we have been only too familiar in more recent times, 
to belittle his services for party reasons. The reign of the Revolu- 
tionary Whigs was not yet atanend. Rooke had been elected member 
for Portsmouth in 1698, and in Parliament had committed the un- 
pardonable offence of ‘voting mostly with those that were called 
Tories.’ For this offence William the Third had been pressed to 
remove him from his seat at the Admiralty Board, but honourably 
refused to do so. In 1704 he was still in bad odour with the 
ruling party, who accordingly resented the very mention of 
Gibraltar or Malaga in the same breath with the triumph of the 
great Whig hero at Blenheim, which occurred in the same year. 
The Commons insisted all the same on coupling the victories by 
land and sea in an address of congratulation to the Crown, though 
the expressions used gave great offence ‘to many of the warmest 
friends of the Ministry.’ In the House of Lords, where Whig influence 
remained more powerful than in the Lower House, Rooke’s services 
were passed over altogether in silence ; and the rancour of party spirit 
was such that in the same year in which he placed in the hands of his 
countrymen the key of the Mediterranean and the empire of the 
sea, he found himself obliged to retire into private life. He never 
was employed again. And just as, from motives of party, the Whig 
politicians thus treated him with injustice and neglect, so for the 
same reason the Whig historian perpetuated the injustice to his 
memory. Bishop Burnet persistently belittled the exploits, falsified 
the facts, and misrepresented the motives of Sir George Rooke’s 
career. Rooke did not, it need hardly be said, possess the genius of 
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a Marlborough, and none of his deeds can justly be compared for a 
moment from a military standpoint with Blenheim or Ramillies ; but 
after making all allowance for the historical importance of Marl- 
borough’s illustrious victories in putting a check to the menacing 
power of France, it may be questioned whether any of them con- 
ferred so lasting a benefit on the British Empire as the happy-go- 
lucky enterprise of his naval contemporary whose very name is by 
many scarcely remembered to-day, though the fruit of his action is 
one of our most cherished possessions after two hundred years, while 
the ambition and the schemes of Louis the Fourteenth have long since 
passed into limbo. More fit to be remembered than the churlish jealousy 
of bygone Whigs, whether politician or historian, is the judgment of the 
weightiest modern authority on the relation between sea power and 
empire ; and at this time of the bi-centenary of our occupation of the 
Rock we may well bear his words in mind. ‘The English possession 
of Gibraltar,’ writes Captain Mahan, ‘dates from the 4th of August 
1704, and the deed rightly keeps alive the name of Rooke, to whose 
judgment and fearlessness of responsibility England owes the key of 
the Mediterranean.’ ' 
Ronatp McNEILL. 


1 The Influence of Sea Power upon History, p. 210. 





BRITISH SHIPPING AND FISCAL REFORM 


No industry is more vitally important than shipping to the welfare 
of Great Britain, and none more susceptible to the attack of foreign 
competition. Its decadence would bring widespread and serious 
distress to the working people of our country ; in fact it is a truism 
that the decline of the supremacy of the mercantile marine must 
mean the decline of Great Britain as an empire. 

The prevailing desire in the country for ‘ cheapness ’—i.e. the wish 
to pay down at the moment as little cash as possible without thinking 
where such economy may lead—seems to constitute a national danger. 
For instance, some British shipbuilders have imported German 
forgings and castings at prices 30 per cent. below their cost of manu- 
facture in this country; and by so doing they have increased the 
tendency to sacrifice the primary processes of manufacture, which 
form the great field of employment of our people. 

There can be no doubt that once our employers of labour have 
been induced to exchange the primary processes of manufacture for 
that of fitting together ready-made parts, we shall become increasingly 
dependent upon the foreigner not merely for the supply, but also for 
the price of our shipbuilding materials. 

To-day the producing capacity of German iron and steel firms is 
nine times as great as it was twenty-two years ago. There are twenty- 
one steel-works fitted out with heavy bar-rolling appliances, and in 
the matter of forgings and castings the industry is ahead of the ship- 
building trade, thus placing it in a favourable position to cater for 
work abroad. 

Foreign merchants do not sell their goods in this country below 
the cost of production in Britain, and often below the cost of pro- 
duction to themselves, without having some definite purpose in view. 
Their policy is not one of charity, but is one well calculated to capture 
our markets. So long as our manufacturers turn out iron and steel 
goods similar to those which foreigners export, it will be necessary 
for the latter, as a matter of competition, to sell lower than the British 
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prices, This they are able to do by means of home bounties and 
protective tariffs, which leave a sufficiently large profit on their home 
sales to recoup any loss on their exports and give a net gain on their 
total output. 

It is often asserted that to stop by means of a tariff the unlimited 
importation of these foreign manufactures must certainly lead to 
handicapping British shipbuilders in their competition for orders. 
As an example of such argument the following is a paragraph taken 
from the Glasgow. Herald Supplement on the year’s (1903) shipbuilding 
and engineering. 


Looking at the position in this light, there can only be one answer to the 
question. Building material cannot be too cheap, and if foreign makers can 
supply it at less cost than our own, it is not only to builders’ interests but 
for the national benefit that the foreign material be used. No doubt it is 
‘hard lines’ for home makers, but they are not the men to sit down under 
it. New circumstances and new forces will stimulate new methods and 
economies. 


Surely there never was a more flagrant example of how ‘ spurious 
free trade’ argument can be made to subserve private ends, of how 
it can be utilised to favour one class, or one industry, at the expense 
of another, of how it can by selfish application sap away the prosperity 
of a nation ; for it certainly would not be to the national benefit to 
sacrifice the prime industries of the land. 

Another way in which British shipping s.ands to lose heavily 
is by the increasing amount of partly finished stuff it brings to this 
country in place of raw material. 

Raw material as a rule is of much greater bulk and weight than 
the semi-manufactured article, and therefore needs a greater amount 
of transport. An eminent authority recently gave figures in the Western 
Mail showing how the importation into Newport (Wales) of 200,000 
tons of German steel, instead of the material to manufacture it from, 
had caused a loss to shipowners of not less than 39,000/. in freights. 
This can be readily believed when it is said that it requires about 
30,000 tons of hematite ore to manufacture 10,000 tons of steel, not 
to mention the need of some 25,000 tons of coal and coke for that 
manufacture. 

Thus in the interest of prosperous employment for the people it 
is essential that British shipping should preserve its ascendency ; and 
in no way allow foreign nations to usurp its carrying power, ship- 
building, or allied industries. 

In order to see how shipping legislation may be rendered less 
oppressive to shipowners it is essential to consider how they are unduly 
handicapped by the laws of to-day. 

A prime grievance is the load-line restriction to which British 
ships, when laden, are bound to conform, while foreign vessels are 
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not made to comply with the Act, with the consequence that foreign 
vessels of the same carrying capacity as British ones are enabled to 
carry larger cargoes and earn greater profits. 

As an illustration we have the case given in the report of the Select 
Committee on Shipping Subsidies (year 1901) of a ship which, while 
trading under the British flag, was limited to a carrying capacity of 
1825 tons ; but when sold to the Germans actually traded into Liver- 
pool with the cargo of 2100 tons, or with an excess of 15 per cent. 
over her former carrying capacity. 

Another difference is that between the British and foreign regis- 
tered tonnage of a vessel, which in the matter of paying dues seriously 
mulets the shipowners of this country. Thus two vessels may have 
exactly the same cargo-carrying capacity ; but the British ship would 
by our measurement be registered at 2000 tons, while the foreign 
vessel is registered at 1800 tons; thus causing the British vessel to 
pay dues on 200 tons more than the foreigner, although in reality both 
ships are of the same size. 

Mr. Beasley, general manager of the Taff Railway Company, 
South Wales, has given some valuable figures in the Times, which 
show that out of 100 vessels previously British-owned, but now belong- 
ing to seven foreign nations, the difference between the former and 
latter registration varies between 12 and 10 per cent. Thus, on the 
aggregate tonnage of the 100 vessels, amounting to 158,000 tons, the 
foreign registration shows 17,617 tons less—upon which to levy dues 
—than when the ships were on the British register. 

The President of the Board of Trade has expressed recently his 
intention of dealing with such unfairness ; but it is not so much fresh 
legislation that is wanted as official activity. 

Section 84 of the Merchant Shipping Act already provides that 
‘where the tonnage of any foreign ships materially differs from that 
which would be the tonnage under the British flag she may be re- 
measured under the terms of the Act.’ 

But unless a case is glaringly apparent steps of that kind are 
seldom if ever taken. This is the more to be regretted, for when ship- 
ping competition is so fierce, and the margin between profit and loss 
so small, it seems imperative to adopt some policy which will place 
all foreign shipping when trading in British waters on at least the 
same footing as that of our own country. 

When advocating ‘a fair field and no favour’ the exclusion of 
British vessels from certain foreign coastal trades must be taken into 
account. At present every nation is allowed absolute free trade on 
the coasts of the United Kingdom, and also on those of the Crown 
colonies and dependencies, as well as between the colonies and the 
mother country. Most of the self-governing colonies also allow free 
trade on their coasts; but Canada stipulates that such privilege is 
granted solely on condition of reciprocity. 


o2 
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On the other hand, British shipping is excluded from the home 
coasting trade of the following countries: United States of America 
(on both coasts, Atlantic and Pacific ; and even on voyages extending 
from coast to coast), Russia (on all coasts, and even on voyages extend- 
ing from ports in the Baltic to ports, like Vladivostock, in the East), 
France, Spain, Portugal. It is also excluded from trading between 
the following countries and their possessions: France and her 
Algerian trade (free trade exists between France, Guadaloupe, Mada- 
gascar, and other island colonies, but other shipping is specially 
taxed); United States of America (trade to Philippine ports open 
to British and Spanish vessels till 1909. But on trade between 
Philippine ports and U.S.A. special duties are levied on goods 
when carried in foreign or British ships); Spain (handicapped 
by levying surtaxes on produce brought home in foreign hulls) ; 
Portugal (excepting those possessions exempted by special decrees) ; 
Russia. 

When we consider the enormous power we possess in our shipping 
for negotiation, it seems strange that in 1854 we should have abolished 
the old navigation laws, and removed all power of taxing foreign 
shipping without retaining a clause in favour of reciprocity. In the 
days of old the reservation of coastal trade to national keels was well 
recognised as one of the most powerful and promising arguments for 
use in demanding an open market. Alexander Hamilton, the great 
American statesman, laid it down as an essential to be included in 
the articles of the United States Constitution. 

In advocating the acceptance of such a policy he wrote in his 
paper, the Federalist, November 1787, thus : 


Suppose for instance we had a Government in America capable of exclud- 
ing Great Britain (with whom we have at present no treaty of commerce) from 
all our ports, what would be the probable operation of this step upon her 
politics? Would it not enable us to negotiate, with the fairest prospect of 
success, for commercial privileges of the most valuable and extensive kind in 
the dominions of that Kingdom? ... Such a point gained from the British 
Government, and which could not be expected without an equivalent in exemp- 
tions and immunities in our markets, would be likely to have a correspondent 
effect on the conduct of other nations, who would not be inclined to see them- 
selves altogether supplanted in our trade. 


If we simply exchange the names of the countries mentioned above, 
and speak of Britain where Hamilton says America, and vice versa, 
no more lucid or cogent appeal in favour of reserving British coastal 
trade te British shipping excepting on conditions of reciprocity could 
be put forward. 

In the famous Board of Trade Blue-book, C. D. 1761, ‘ British and 
Foreign Trade, and Industrial Conditions,’ figures are given showing 
the classification of the foreign tonnage participating in the trade 
between the United Kingdom and British colonies and possessions, 
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and showing to what extent that trade is shared by countries giving 
free trading to British ships on their coasts or refusing it. 

In 1902 the total trade between the United Kingdom colonies 
and possessions amounted to 13,250,000 tons' (11,750,000 British, 
1,500,000 foreign). Of the foreign tonnage 94 per cent. was that’ of 
countries granting open coastal trade to British ships; 6 per cent. 
was that of countries refusing such privilege. 

Hence it follows that were ‘ reciprocity’ made a test of admission 
to British, colonial, and coasting trade, 5 or 6 per cent. of the foreign 
shipping now engaged in that trade would be excluded until such time 
as arrangements were made to the mutual benefit. 

The power of laying embargo is pregnant with great possibilities. 

A considerable proportion of foreign tonnage is enabled to trade 
solely through the receipt of State-aid. The following table shows 
approximately the amount of subsidy granted by the various foreign 
Governments to their national shipping : 


£ 
United States. ‘ 4 ‘ : ' : , 857,723 
France (mails and bounties) . . ; ‘ . 1,787,270 
Germany (mail subsidies) ‘ : 7, - ‘ 400,000 
Italy (mails and bounties) . ~. ‘ ; ‘ 500,000 
Russia (mails and bounties) . ; ; : : 374,700 
Austria-Hungary (mails and bounties) . : - 400,000 
Portugal (mail subsidies) ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ 13,000 
Netherlands re . ; : " ; 75,000 
Norway ‘ia ‘ ; ‘ - ‘ 80,000 
Sweden rm r A . P . 17,000 
Denmark fe ; ; ; ; ; 20,000 
Japan (mail and bounties) . . ; ‘ - 700,000 


There can be no doubt as to what is the object aimed at by the 
Governments granting these bounties. It is first to develop their national 
marines both as a source of industry and as a support to their naval 
power. In the second place, to undercut British shipping, and so 
secure a portion of this country’s trade. If such were not the inten- 
tion, it would be a matter of surprise that so many bounty-fed vessels 
are to be seen in British ports, such as Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, 
Hongkong, Durban, Melbourne, and Sydney. These subsidies cover 
either all or some of the following expenses: interest on capital 
borrowed by the shipping companies, depreciation, insurance of the 
vessels, crews’ wages and stores, and in consequence enable foreign 
shipowners to carry cargoes at a rate of freight which would ruin 
unsubsidised British shipping. 

The evidence given by Sir Henry Beyne, K.C.M.G., before the 
Parliamentary Select Committee on steamships subsidies in 1901, 
throws valuable light on this matter. He quoted instances in which 
he knew of French sailing ships of about 3200 tons earning bounties 


1 These figures do not refer to inter-trading between the colonies and possessions. 
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of 40001. per annum ; and certain vessels in particular earning bounties 
as follows : 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Charles Gounod on value of vessel . .- 17 on value of shares . . 84 
General Neumayer ,, ms J - 183 mr ~ ° . 87 
Reine Blanche " 5 é - 22 ‘ = ° - 44 


The effect of these vessels seeking cargoes in a port where British 
ships are lying cannot be otherwise than disadvantageous to the 
latter, and though working at a loss, they are (to use an Irishism) 
able to pay dividends. To illustrate how the reservation of the 
imperial coastal trade to British vessels, excepting on conditions of 
reciprocity, could be made a powerful means of securing free and fair 
competition, take the case of French ships trading along the British 
East and West African coasts. 


The subsidies paid in these trades by France are : 
£ 
East Africa and Indian Ocean . ‘ . - - 76,985 


And West Coast of Africa. . o © « « 20086 

Were these ships interdicted from trading along British African coasts 
until such time as France gave reciprocal permission to British ship- 
owners to trade in her Franco-Algerian trade, there can be little 
doubt that the French ships would remain on that portion of the 
coast left open to them either at great loss, or with a great increase in 
their subsidies ; either of which conditions could not but react adversely 
upon the national finance. 

If to some people the policy of ‘real free trade’ is distasteful, 
there remains an alternative measure, and that is to levy a special 
duty on all subsidised flags equivalent to the amount of their 
subsidy. By either method of differential treatment increased trade 
under fair conditions would be assured; for no nation can afford to 
bolster up indefinitely such an industry as the sailing of unprofitable 
ships. 

The severity of foreign shipping competition has certainly some 
bearing on the question of the decrease of British sailors in the mer- 
cantile marine. One effect has been to prevent the wages of the 
seafarer from rising in the same degree that they have in employ- 
ments on shore, and thus the sea has ceased to tempt young men 
to adopt it as their career in life in the same way as it used to do. 

In the evidence given before the committee recently appointed by 
the Board of Trade to enquire into questions affecting the mercan- 
tile marine ; it was shown how British sailors had decreased steadily 
from 1890 to 1901, and how foreign (other than Asiatic) sailors had 
steadily increased thus : 





| —_— 1890 | 1895 


1901 


| 
British. . . . « «| 165,827 | 158,988 | 151,876 
Foreign (exclusive of Asiatics) A 27,085 82,045 87,174 
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The following table illustrates the advance of wages made relatively 
in shore and sea life : 





Trade 1850 | 1880 1897 Increase of | 


&. 4. 4. 
Carpenters ° , : 104 | 112 142 
Ashore { 





Per cent. | 
88 


Compositors . , . 120 | 120 140 16 


83 
7 


a. 
8 
0 
Bricklayers . . ° 116 128 168 0 | 45 
Able Seaman— 
Sea . { Sail 0 
0 


ee TOO eS gery gy 60 
Fireman . ‘ ‘ 79 85 85 





To pay higher wages in British ships is now impossible ; the same 
may be said indeed of any reform that calls for expenditure on the 
part of the shipowner. When once it is recognised that the important 
thing is not so much what wages are paid for, as where they come 
from, it will not be difficult to see the truth of this statement. The 
capitalist shipowner is the wage fund of the seaman. So long as the 
shipowner lives, so long does the wage fund last, and is available for 
the purchase of labour. If through good trade the shipowner grows 
rich, the wage fund grows with him ; if through a surplus of tonnage, 
severe competition, or trade depression, he grows poorer, the wage 
fund dwindles too. The main point then is to preserve the wage fund 
at the back of the shipowner ; and having done that, the wage-earners 
have ample power through combination to ensure that they get their 
share of ‘ the better times’ that follow. 

If British shipowners were supported, in times of need, by a policy 
possessing retaliatory power against those nations which sought to 
ruin their trade by artificial means, there can be little hesitation in 
saying that seafaring would become more popular as it became more 
profitable, and would once again resume its position as the calling of 
those who should form the backbone of the navy and the nation. 

The progress of British shipping forms an interesting study. In 
short, it may be said that prior to 1805 Britain maintained her supre- 
macy through the zeal and courage of her naval commanders ; subse- 
quent to Trafalgar through the navigation laws—in other words, through 
legislative prohibition to import goods to British shores in foreign 
ships. After the repeal of the navigation laws in 1854, a set-back 
occurred to British shipping, with a concurrent augmentation in foreign 
shipping. Indeed, so great was the impetus given to alien shipping by 
the repeal that the foreign tonnage visiting British ports was almost 
doubled in a decade. 

Then came the introduction of iron in place of wood for shipbuilding, 
which restored once more to Britain her leading position as a maritime 
power. 

When ships were built of wood, and the motive power was sail, 
timber had to be imported with which to build the vessels, as also 
the hemp, cordage, and flax for setting up the rigging and sails. 
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But when iron came to be used, our shipbuilders were able to 
depend upon home supplies of iron ore, lime, and coal, all of which 
are found in the United Kingdom. Other nations might be able to 
build wooden ships cheaper than we ; but none could compete in the 
price of an iron or steel steamer. Hence the dawn of the iron age 
enabled Britain to recover her decline following on the repeal of the 
navigation laws. 

The annexed figures, gleaned from a paper read before the Royal 
Statistical Society by Sir John Glover, will show the varying changes 
as described. 

Table showing percentage of foreign tonnage as compared with 
British tonnage entered and cleared in British ports : 


Foreign British 
Percent. Per cent. 


1848 (Previous to the repeal of the ere laws) . 288 712 
1860 (Effect of the repeal) . ° . 418 58°2 
1870 (Subsequent to the introduction of iron in ship- 

building) . . . , ‘ , ‘ . 298 70°2 


With the greater portion of the world’s ‘carrying power’ in 
British hands, it is not surprising that British trade should have 
developed in greater proportion, and with more rapidity, than the 
commerce of all other nations. 

During the twenty years between 1860 and 1880 railway transport 
was still in the first stage of development. Carriage by sea for goods in 


quantity was by far the cheapest and most convenient mode of trans- 
port. British shipowners were able by reason of earning ‘double 
freights ’ (outward as well as inward cargoes) to allow of low cost of 
carriage for home merchandise. Hence British merchants, through 
British maritime supremacy, were able to exploit their wares in foreign 
and neutral markets with such advantages in their favour as yee. 
hibited all other nations from competition. 

In the early days of continental manufacturing activity there 
was a tremendous demand for British coal, which export formed 
@ paying ballast cargo, and enabled vessels to return with 
‘imports’ of raw material at a lower rate of freight than they would 
otherwise have been able to do. But it seems doubtful whether 
coal will long continue as a staple export of this country. As new 
fuels and more economical methods of propulsion are devised, the 
demand for coal will be restricted, and what demand there is will be 
more readily and more cheaply supplied from foreign or colonial pits 
than from those in the United Kingdom. 

Already Germany, the United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Japan, India, Natal, and New Zealand export coal in ever- 
increasing quantities. 

This cheapness given by ‘export cargoes’ to imports has a great 
and beneficial effect upon the well-being of the people, both as regards 
their food and employment ; and it is essential for the continued pre- 
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valence of ‘ cheapness,’ and for the competitive power of the mercan- 
tile marine, that ‘export cargoes’ of some sort should be found for 
British shipping. If it is not permanently possible to put our trust 
in coal, then we should strive all we can to develop our manufactures. 

Of recent years there has been a marked increase in the amount 
of competitive foreign tonnage afloat, mainly due to the develop- 
ment of foreign shipbuilding. One result is that a distinct advance 
has taken place in regard to the amount of carrying which certain 
nations do of their own trade. 

The following table gives an idea of this, showing as it does the 
percentage of tonnage entered and cleared under the national flag of 
the total tonnage entered and cleared in the ports of the countries 
named, and also showing the percentage of British tonnage entered 
and cleared in the same ports. 





1890 1900 


National British National British 
55°1 10°3 44°7___ British decrease. 
16:3 66°1 12:0 _ British decrease. 
22°1 38°3 12:0 | British decrease. 
36°6 -47°5 29-9 British decrease. 
484 | 48°8 238 British decrease. 
52°8 16°9 52°38 Remained the same. 


The point to be noted is that as foreign tonnage increased and came 
into competition with British tonnage, the latter had to give way. 

When one remembers that there is a limit to the demand for carry- 
ing capacity in the world, and that the favour of a cargo falls to the 
vessel that will carry it at the lowest rate of freight, it is not sur- 
prising that some people should question whether, if things go on as 
they are going now without alteration or change, the dominating 
position of British shipping may not be seriously undermined. 

In times gone by we obtained our strength from within the United 
Kingdom—from iron ore and coal. But these old-time buttresses 
have lost their efficacy. Let us alter our policy and draw our strength 
to-day from an empire united commercially." Let us aim at a 
federation framed not merely in regard to personal or insular pro- 
sperity, but having as its basis the advancement and defence of trade 
on broad and reciprocal lines, and which we should be ready to share 
with all who meet us in freedom and fairness. 

Some may object to reciprocal measures because they see in them 
a leaning towards protection. Others oppose such reform because 
they do not imagine it can benefit this or that industry. And others, 
again, because they do not believe in adapting the policy of their 
day to suit the circumstances of their time ; trusting rather to fortune 
to bring all things right in the end. 

To such as these the words of Alexander Hamilton must come with 
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disconcerting emphasis, for he says : ‘It is too much characteristic of 
our national temper to be ingenious in finding out and magnifying 
the minutest disadvantages ; and to reject measures of evident utility, 
even of necessity, to avoid trivial and sometimes imaginary evils. 
We seem not to reflect that in human society there is scarcely any 
plan, however salutary to the whole and to every part, by the share 
each has in the common prosperity, but in one way or another, and 
under particular circumstances, will operate more to the benefit of 
some parts than of others. Unless we can overcome this narrow dis- 
position, and learn to estimate measures by their general tendencies, 


we shall never be a great or a happy people, if we remain a people 
at all.’ 
GRAHAM. 





THE LIBERAL PRESS 
AND THE LIBERAL PARTY 


To one who, for some time past, has not only been cultivating a con- 
stituency of his own, but has, in addition, been paying electioneering 
visits to other constituencies, the least satisfactory feature of the 
Liberal position in the country is the inefficiency of its press. It is 
a parrot cry—particularly on the part of those having no great depth 
of conviction themselves—that the press has ceased to influence the 
country; that people merely read papers for their news, and not for 
their opinions; and that, in short, conductors of newspapers and their 
leader-writers are, as professed guides and teachers, found out and 
played out. This is probably no more true nowadays than it has 
been since organs of public opinion existed. My own experience 
has convinced me that the man who does not read opinions in daily 
or weekly papers and reviews is, in nine cases out of ten, a man having 
neither knowledge nor views on public questions; in the tenth case 
his views are a mere collection of crudities or a reflection of those 
he hears expressed around him, in office, workshop, factory, public 
conveyance, or club. They have no fixed quality, they are never 
informed, and have rarely even the vitality of prejudices. The 
point indeed is hardly worth labouring, and no one who takes the 
trouble to test the origin of the average man’s views can fail to find 
that they spring from the acceptance or the rejection of the opinions 
laid down in newspapers. 

How could it be otherwise ? What I find the normal busy man 
does not read in the newspapers are the Parliamentary reports, not 
even in the attenuated form in which they are given in many of the 
Tory organs, and in all the so-called leading Liberal papers—with 
the commendable exception of one or two of the principal provincial 
journals. For this abstention the average man is certainly not to 
be blamed, the attempt—if it may even be dignified by the name of 
an attempt—to pack into a couple of columns reports of discussions 
ranging over a wide variety of subjects, and lasting perhaps some 
eight hours, merely resulting in a blurred impression that conveys 
little or no meaning to the man who brings no special knowledge to 
their perusal. Even the gentlemen whose mission it is, from the 
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Press Gallery of the House of Commons, to provide in narrative form 
a running report of, and commentary on, the debates, seldom succeed 
in conveying an adequate presentment of what has taken place. They 
are hampered, in the first place, by space limitations, and in the 
second—and this, perhaps, is the more important consideration of 
the two—they are, for the most part, so much more interested in 
personalities than in politics that one unfamiliar with the leading 
personages in Parliament derives neither refreshment nor knowledge 
from their chronicles. So far, therefore, as these two features of the 
daily papers are concerned—where they exist at all—I agree that 
they play very little part in the political education of newspaper 
readers. There remain, therefore, as educational factors, the leading 
article and the special article, and these, I am convinced, from inquiry 
and observation, exert at the present time as much influence on the 
general reader as they have done at any time in the history of the 
popular press. 

This much admitted, it is not surprising that Liberalism had until 
the recent cataclysmal series of blunders on the part of the Govern- 
ment, become a broken force, incapable of winning fresh converts 
on its own merits, and mainly indebted for the foothold it contrived 
to maintain to the recklessness and costliness of the Ministerial 
policy. 

For it is my purpose to show that much of the anti-Liberal feeling 
that has distinguished politics in this country for nearly twenty years 
past has been due to the general weakness of the Liberal press, and 
to its very partially representative character. It has, during that 
time, produced no really great journalist, and its conductors have 
been content to shape their line of conduct by a more or less blind 
following of individuals rather than by framing and enforcing a 
distinctive policy. Of course there has been Mr. Stead, and if that 
gentleman had had a less consuming vanity and had not mistaken 
a somewhat crude emotionalism for pure reason, he might and pro- 
bably would have acquired a reputation greater than that of any 
journalist in this country. But Mr. Stead’s amazing lack of stability— 
amazing considering his tenacity and his perspicuity—made him, as 
it has left him, a hot gospeller rather than a journalist-statesman. 
And yet, amid the crowd of more commonplace mortals who have 
conducted newspapers at any time during the past twenty years, 
his is the only name that emerges from the ruck, and in this are to be 
included not only Liberal but Tory editors. 

To journalists themselves other names, and mostly those at the 
head of the leading provincial papers, are familiar, but though the 
heavier metal is undoubtedly to be found in the provinces, there is 
hardly a single provincial editor whose name is known as a political 
guide outside the area of his own town. But while the Conservative 
press has been as barren as its Liberal counterpart, it has, up to quite 
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recently, had the good fortune to reflect a fairly constant element in 
politics. This has to a large extent atoned for its commonplaceness 
and its uninspiring character, and has made it a tolerably cohesive 
force in the country. The Liberals, on the other hand, except for the 
Konfliktszett of 1892-95, three years of pitiful attempt tempered by 
almost ceaseless intrigue of a particularly ignoble sort, have been 
sheep without a shepherd, and as a result the Liberal press has been 
swayed by this group or that, by this individual or the other. What 
has been the consequence? A press feebly groping for a policy, and 
speaking with many voices—a more or less exact reflection indeed of 
what has been found on the front Opposition Bench of Parliament 
itself. It has been Roseberyite, Bannermanite, Morleyite, and even 
Harcourtite, according as these great men took its transient fancy or 
seemed like ‘ coming out on top.’ 

What wonder, then, that save for a few exceptions to be noted 
hereafter, the provincial Liberal press has become feebler and feebler, 
and in the smaller towns has almost ceased to exist, the little pro- 
vincial editor, with no particular ideas of his own, and with no great 
depth of conviction, adapting the course of his paper to the local 
stream of tendency. Thus he saw, until recently, most of the public 
offices, the knighthoods, the ‘gentry,’ and even the shopkeepers 
following the main stream of Toryism, and he damped down his Liberal 
enthusiasm, when he had any, and ambled along with the larger 
crowd. This is a process I have found repeated over and over again 
in the smaller towns, and it has happened not infrequently in many 
of the larger cities. There have, as already stated, been some notable 
exceptions, and these—perhaps because they were farther removed 
from the political centre of disturbance—have not only escaped the 
indecisions and wobblings of their London contemporaries, but have 
strengthened and solidified their position. Their influence, in con- 
sequence, is immeasurably greater than that of the more pretentious 
London papers. 

At their head must still be placed the Manchester Guardian, the 
vitality of which enabled it to emerge successfully from the well-nigh 
disastrous situation it created for itself owing to its attitude over the 
South African war. I cannot, of course, pretend to say how far this 
attitude injured its financial prosperity ; but that it, for a time, almost 
completely nullified its former great political influence is certain. It 
now stands admittedly at the head of the press of the Midlands, alike 
in influence and in circulation,“and if it were possible to transplant it 
bodily from Manchester to London—with the remodelling of certain 
news features necessitated by the change of locus—London Liberalism 
would be greatly the gainer. That Manchester has not been wholly 
lost to Liberalism is due to the Guardian, and it will,fno doubt, when 
the country has been given the opportunity_of expressing its judgment 
at the polls on that virtuous record of the Government which is the 
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object of such smug self-complacency to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
become once more the authoritative voice of that long discredited 
* Manchesterthum ’ that we had all thought had become a bygone. 

It is less easy to award second place to the few remaining Liberal 
provincial journals of note. Of first-class importance there are only 
two—the Liverpool Post and the Glasgow Herald—though the Dundee 
Advertiser, the solitary exponent of Liberalism of any note for the 
whole of the north and east of Scotland, and the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent remain sturdily Radical, even if their influence is not 
far-reaching. 

But it is in the old provincial homes of Liberalism that the defec- 
tion of its press is most marked, a defection that must be pronounced 
to be due, not so much to a real decline in Liberal convictions on 
the part of the people, as to the rise of the halfpenny press. Up to 
twenty years ago, when the daily press was as decorous as it was 
often dull, the methods that have revolutionised our newspapers 
would have made no successful appeal to the country at large. Their 
authors were probably at that time in short frocks or knickerbockers, 
and the bulk of their present readers were also either in the nursery 
or attending one of the lower standards of the Board Schools. It 
would be foolish, however, to rail against this product of a shallow, 
hurried, and unthinking age. The most noteworthy fact in con- 
nection with it is that the conductors and proprietors of Liberal news- 
papers should have been entirely blind to the growth of this army of 
potential newspaper readers, people with just sufficient education 
to enable them to find interest in the events of the day, but with 
intelligences so untrained that the only means of reaching them was 
to make strident appeal to their emotions, through the medium of 
platitude and claptrap. Fixity of views, honesty of purpose, mattered 
little. What this great uninformed public wanted first of all was 
newsin brief compass, and more attractively presented than by the 
older-fashioned papers. No doubt this represented the measure of 
the intentions of the earliest promoters of the halfpenny press, and 
they were probably driven in spite of themselves to the propagation 
of political views and opinions—not always the same viewsand opinions, 
but varying according to the signs or mood of the moment. And 
meanwhile the more sedate and undoubtedly duller Liberal press, 
alike in London and the provinces, refused to change its methods, 
and left the guidance of this amorphous and undisciplined army to 
its not too scrupulous opponents, until it found itself threatened with 
extinction ; until in some cases individual newspapers realised that it 
was too late even for a change of methods, and they had perforce to 
consent to absorption or destruction. This want of alertness led in 
the provinces to more than one of the large towns being deprived of 
any Liberal journal of a representative character. Newcastle, that 
old pillar of earnest Radicalism, has gone, the Newcastle Daily 
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Chronicle having been squeezed out by its younger and more vigorous 
rivals, with the result that, from Glasgow to Bradford, there is no 
representative Liberal daily newspaper. And even in Bradford, 
where the political parties are about equally divided, and in the 
neighbouring town of Leeds, where the Liberals had a not incon- 
siderable majority at the last election, the party press has for some 
time past been steadily losing ground. 

In the Southern and Home counties, local Liberal journalism can 
hardly be said to exist, the long spell of Tory Government having 
driven nearly all the journalistic sheep into the Tory pasture. There 
are towns in the Home Counties of sufficient importance to suppoz¢ 
three or four weekly papers and perhaps an evening paper in addition, 
in which the Liberals have no representative organ. No doubt the 
accession of the Liberals to power would bring some of these weaklings 
over to the Liberal side, but the battle that is to bring this about 
has to be fought without their assistance, and for the most part 
against their opposition, although many recent by-elections have 
shown that the electorate is preponderatingly Liberal. 

In the West the situation is even more anomalous. Passing over 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, where the sparse and scattered nature 
of the population does not encourage vigorous newspaper develop- 
ment, we find the same Liberal journalistic inertia in Devon and 
Cornwall, the most influential papers being Conservative in com- 
plexion, although the Parliamentary representation of both counties 
is overwhelmingly Liberal. This may seem to tell against my con- 
tention that newspaper readers are influenced by the views expressed 
in the journals they read. To this I would reply that, as almost 
invariably happens, the readers have run ahead of their guides for 
the many reasons that have contributed to weaken the present Govern- 
ment in the country, and, with the timidity that distinguishes most 
newspaper conductors, these latter are listening for the fully ex- 
pressed voice of the country before changing their policy. If, there- 
fore, as seems tolerably assured, the Liberal party emerges trium- 
phantly from the next trial of strength at the polls, it will owe little 
to the work and influence of the provincial Liberal press. 

In London, the relative disproportion of the Liberal and Con- 
servative daily papers—alike in numbers, in influence, and in cir- 
culation—is no less marked. It is clear, indeed, that in spite of the 
manifest revival of Liberalism in London, its representative press 
has dwindled both in magnitude and in importance. The first step 
in the downward path dates, it need hardly be said, from the time of 
the Home Rule split. There were at that period only two Liberal 
morning newspapers, the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle, and as 
each took a different course on the Irish question, cohesion disap- 
peared from the ranks of the party. Neither, it is true, has been 
consistent in its attitude on Irish affairs, and each has, at different 
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times, displayed a suspicious alacrity to declare Home Rule outside 
practical politics. 

But in this matter, the two papers may be said to have reflected 
rather than formed the opinions held by the rank and file of the 
party. At the present moment, though the Daily News refuses to 
admit that the question can be shelved, and makes periodical excur- 
sions into the open for the purpose of waving the tattered green flag, 
and reminding non-Home Rulers that it has its eye on them, its 
earnestly meant attempts to restrict the Liberal party to a drab and 
sad type of Nonconformity and a nebulous but flighty form of Radical- 
Socialism cannot be said to have been conspicuously successful. 
But, notwithstanding a decided narrowness of outlook, and an over- 
ready disposition to ban all who cannot ‘ bolt the bran’ of its peculiar 
type of Liberalism, the Daily News has, since it reduced its price to a 
halfpenny, grown greatly in circulation, and possibly also in influence. 
It does not represent the Liberal party as a whole ; it would be difficult, 
for example, for a Churchman, or a Liberal Roman Catholic—and 
there are still some left—to find in it other than many causes of offence ; 
but it is a gospel to a large section of Liberalism, and the party 
would be in exceedingly bad case without it. In its recent growth 
among the more earnest sections of Liberals, it has no doubt been 
largely assisted by the newest development of the Daily Chronicle, 
which in reducing its price to a halfpenny has relegated the serious 
consideration of political and social questions to a very secondary 
place. But where the Chronicle condescends to politics it certainly 
makes a wider appeal to the party than its principal rival, and if 
it did not overload its columns with the more meretricious side of 
journalism ; if, in fact, it did not give up to things of no importance 
about as large a proportion of its space as the Daily News devotes to 
@ narrow sectarianism, there is still no reason why it should not 
become in London the really representative Liberal newspaper. 
There remains, among the fighting forces of London Liberalism, the 
Morning Leader, which, with a good circulation in the North, East, 
and South-Eastern districts of the metropolis, has built up a new 
class of Liberal—or, rather, Radical—readers. But no one of the 
three papers in question can be said to make a strong, or even 
a direct, appeal to the party at large, and they offer but a pitiful 
contrast to the eight Conservative morning papers of the capital, 
which, whatever their differences on points of detail in Conservative 
policy, are united in support of the Unionist party. 

In evening newspapers the contrast is equally marked, for while 
the two halfpenny organs, the Star and the Echo, compare more than 
favourably in conduct and influence with the two halfpenny Tory 
papers, the Evening News and the Sun, the only heavier ordnance 
the Liberals can oppose to the Globe, the Pall {Mall Gazette, the 
St. James’s Gazette, and the Evening Standard is the Westminster Gazette. 
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Here, however, the superiority on the Tory side is merely in point of 
numbers. Needless to refer to the enormous value of Mr. Gould’s 
cartoons, which, though limited in range of ideas, have been justly 
described as one of the best assets of the Liberal party. Nothing, 
indeed, could better attest to the dearth of real political cartoonists 
on both sides than the fact that among the lesser men who essay this 
form of pictorial art there is not one who comes within measurable 
distance of the Westminster cartoonist. One feels that the only man 
who could approach him, if he possessed the same political insight, 
is Mr. E. J. Reed. But while the latter gentleman is a born artist, 
Mr. Gould is a born politician, in whose equipment art occupies but 
a secondary place. It would, however, be unjust to attribute the 
entire political value of the Westminster to its cartoons. Partly, no 
doubt, as a result of the uncertainty that has characterised the leading 
columns of its two principal morning contemporaries for some years 
past, the Westminster has come, in the minds of the more influential 
section of Liberals, to represent a much-needed moderation of tone 
and constancy of views. In its treatment of those questions con- 
cerning which the Liberal party is of at least two minds, the West- 
minster acts consistently as Moderator, holding the balance very 
skilfully ; and while it did not, during the progress of the South African 
war, escape the reproach of being labelled ‘ Pro-Boer’ by the Imperialist 
Liberals, and while it is occasionally suspected by the other side of 
being out of sympathy with the advanced programme, the fact remains 
that it is perhaps the only representative Liberal paper with which all 
sections practically agree, and if it were on occasion a little more 
vigorous, more outspoken, when a strong line is indicated, it - 
easily become a great fighting force. 

. In Sunday and weekly papers and reviews, published in hoon 
an even greater disparity exists than in the case of the daily press. 
Of the distinctively weekly papers, those, that is to say, giving a 
survey of the week’s news, not one represents the Liberal party since 
the defection of Lloyd’s, which, though under the same proprietor- 
ship as the Daily Chronicle, has become the advocate of a somewhat 
tepid form of Unionism. In purely Sunday papers also the only one 
out of some half dozen which the Liberals can claim is the Sunday 
Sun, and this is neither very robust in its politics nor very lively as 
to the rest of it. The remainder, even if not very intelligent in their 
politics, are either whole-heartedly or flippantly Tory. 

Of the weekly reviews, but one—The Speaker—flies the Liberal 
colours, and that one, though it contains much admirable work, 
makes a deliberate appeal only to a section, and that a rather narrow 
section, of the party. It is, indeed, mainly distinguished by a youthful 
and not very enlightened intolerance of all who do not share its 
somewhat doctrinaire views. Some advantage has undoubtedly 
accrued to the Liberal party from the revolt of the Spectator against 
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Chamberlainism, and if, as some people profess to think probable, 
there should follow on the next general election a regrouping of parties, 
in which the Free Trade and more Progressive Unionists should decide 
to act with the Moderate Liberals, the Spectator would no doubt 
become once more a recognised exponent of broad Liberal views. 

The foregoing survey shows, I think, that the unquestioned con- 
version of the majority of the country—as testified by the past score 
or so of by-elections—owes very little to the Liberal press. In number 
of newspapers and in circulation the Tory press has, as I have shown, 
an immense and unquestioned superiority, and yet the Conservatives 
are as surely slipping back as the Liberals are pressing forward. What 
use does the Liberal press throughout the country propose to make 
of the powerful weapon that is ready forged to its hand? Is there 
to be found the same want of cohesion, the same ridiculous bickering 
over non-essentials that has marked the conduct of Liberal newspapers 
and reviews for nearly a score of years past? If so, it is certain that 
the country’s support of the party will not be of long duration, and 
the next state of Liberal journalism, and therefore of Liberalism, 
will be even worse than that which it has just managed to survive. 
If Liberal journalism is to flourish, if it is to serve as something more 
than a subsidised vehicle for the dissemination of particular and 
peculiar views, it must regain the confidence of those upon whom it 
must at all times be largely dependent for its prosperity. This it 
ean only do by the cultivation of greater moderation of tone, which 
need entail no sacrifice of its principles, and by disabusing the com- 
mercial class of the erroneous idea—a very fixed one in the minds of 
many—that Liberalism means spoliation and disturbance of trade. 

No doubt the amenities which are now so conspicuously wanting 
in a considerable section of the Liberal press will come more easily 
and more naturally when the positions of the two political forces are 
reversed. It may then be possible for one or two’ of its principal 
representatives, who have converted the practice of proscription into 
a fine art, to exercise a wider tolerance and to give themselves a much- 
needed respite from banning those with whom they do not at the 
moment happen to agree on all points of Liberal policy. That would 
go a long way towards reassuring the larger public, and so would tend 
to restore to the Liberal press the authority, stability, and prosperity 
it has so largely lost during the years it has been wandering in the 
wilderness. 

W. J. Fisuse, 
Late Editor of the ‘ Daily Chronicle.’ 





THE 
ETHICAL NEED OF THE PRESENT DAY 


pe 
WHEN we cast a glance upon the immense progress realised by all the 
exact sciences in the course of the nineteenth century, and when we 
closely examine the character of the conquests achieved by each of 
them, and the promises they contain for the future, we cannot but 
feel deeply impressed by the idea that mankind is entering a new era 
of progress. It has, at any rate, before it all the elements for opening 
such a new era. In the course of the last hundred or hundred-and- 
twenty years, entirely new branches of knowledge, opening unexpected 
vistas upon the laws of development of human society, have grown 
up under the names of anthropology, prehistoric ethnology, the 
history of religions, the origin of institutions, and so on. Quite new 
conceptions about the whole life of the universe were developed by 
pursuing such lines of research as molecular physics, the chemical 
structure of matter, and the chemical composition of distant worlds. 
And the traditional views about the position of man in the universe, 
the origin of life, and the life of the mind were entirely upset by the 
rapid development of biology, the reappearance of the theory of 
evolution, and the growth of physiological psychology. Merely to 
say that the progress of science in each of its branches, excepting 
perhaps astronomy, has been greater during the last century than 
during any three or four centuries of the Middle Ages or of antiquity 
would not be enough. We have to return 2300 years back, to 
the glorious times of the philosophical revival in ancient Greece, in 
order to find another period of sudden awakening of the intellect and 
of sudden bursting forth of knowledge which would be similar to what 
we have witnessed lately. And yet, at that early period of humen 
history, man did not enter into possession of all those wonders of indus- 
trial technique which have been arrayed lately in our service. A youthful, 
daring spirit of invention, stimulated by the discoveries of science, 
and taking its flight to new, hitherto inaccessible regions, has increased 
our powers of creating wealth, and reduced the effort required 
for rendering well-being accessible to all to such a degree that no 
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Utopian of antiquity, or of the Middle Ages, or even of the earlier 
portion of the nineteenth century, could have dreamt anything of the 
sort. For the first time in the history of civilisation, mankind has 
reached a point where the means of satisfying its needs are in excess of 
the needs themselves. To impose, therefore, as has hitherto been 
done, the curse of misery and degradation upon vast divisions of 
mankind, in order to secure well-being for the few, is needed no more: 
well-being can be secured for all, without overwork for any. We are 
thus placed in a position entirely to remodel the very bases and con- 
tents of our civilisation—provided the civilised nations find in their 
midst the constructive capacities and the powers of creation required 
for utilising the conquests of the human intellect in the interest of all. 
Whether our present civilisation is vigorous and youthful enough 
to undertake such a great task, and to bring it to the desired end, we 
cannot say beforehand. But this is certain, that the latest revival of 
science has created the intellectual atmosphere required for calling 
such forces into existence. Reverting to the sound philosophy of 
Nature which remained in neglect from the times of ancient Greece, 
until Bacon began to wake it up from its long slumber, modern science 
has now worked out the elements of a philosophy of the universe, 
free of supernatural hypotheses and the metaphysical ‘ mythology of 
ideas,’ and at the same time so grand, so poetical and inspiring, so 
full of energy, and so much breathing freedom, that it certainly ts 
capable of calling into existence the necessary forces. Man need no 
more clothe his ideals of moral beauty, and of a better organised 
society, with the garb of superstition : he can free himself from those 
fears which had hitherto damped his soaring towards a higher life. 
One of the greatest achievements of modern science was, of course, 
that it firmly established the idea of indestructibility of energy 
through all the ceaseless transformations which it undergoes in the 
universe. For the physicist and the mathematician this idea became 
a most fruitful source of discovery. It inspires, in fact, all modern 
research. But its philosophical import is equally great. It accustoms 
man to conceive the life of the universe as a never-ending series of 
transformations of energy, among which the birth of our planet, its 
evolution, and its final, unavoidable destruction and reabsorption in 
the great Cosmos are but an infinitesimally small episode—a mere 
moment in the life of the stellar worlds. The same with the researches 
concerning life. The recent studies in the wide borderland, where the 
simplest life-processes in the lowest fungi are hardly distinguishable—if 
distinguishable at all—from the chemical redistribution of atoms which 
is always going on in the more complex molecules of matter, have 
divested life of its mystical character. At the same time, our concep- 
tion of life has been so widened that we grow accustomed now to 
conceive all the agglomerations of matter in the universe—solid, 
liquid, and gaseous—as living too, and going through those cycles of 
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evolution and decay which we formerly attributed to organic beings 
only. Then, reverting to ideas which were budding once in ancient 
Greece, modern science has retraced step by step that marvellous 
evolution which, after having started with the simplest forms, hardly 
deserving the name of organisms, has gradually produced the infinite 
variety of beings which now people and enliven our planet. And, by 
making us familiar with the thought that every organism is to an 
immense extent the produce of its own surroundings, biology has 
solved one of the greatest riddles of Nature—its harmony, the adapta- 
tions to an end which it offers us at every step. Even in the most 
puzzling of all manifestations of life, the domain of feeling and thought, 
in which human intelligence has to catch the very processes by means 
of which it succeeds in retaining and co-ordinating the impressions re- 
ceived from without—even in this domain, the darkest of all, science 
has already caught a glimpse of the mechanism of thought by follow- 
ing the lines of research indicated by physiology. And finally, in the 
vast field of human institutions, habits and laws, superstitions, beliefs 
and ideals, such a flood of light has been thrown by the anthropolo- 
gical schools of history, law, and economics that we can already main- 
tain positively that ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ 
is not a mere Utopia. It is an ideal worth striving for, since it is 
proved that the prosperity and happiness of no nation or class could 
ever be based, even for the duration of a few generations, upon the 
degradation of other classes, nations, or races. 

Modern science has thus achieved a double aim. On the one side 
it has given to man a great lesson of modesty. It has taught him to 
consider himself as but an infinitesimally small particle of that im- 
mense whole—the universe. It has driven him out of his narrow, 
egotistical seclusion, and has dissipated the self-conceit under which 
he considered himself the centre of the universe and the object of a 
special attention in it. It has taught him that without the whole 
the ‘ego’ is nothing: that our ‘I’ cannot even come to a self-definition 
without the ‘Thou.’' But at the same time science has taught man 
how powerful mankind is in its progressive march ; and it has given 
him the means to enlist in his service the unlimited energies of Nature. 

So far, then, as science and philosophy go, they have given us 
both the material elements and the freedom of thought which are 
required for calling into life the reconstructive forces that may lead 
mankind to a new era of progress. There is, however, one branch of 
knowledge which lags behind. It isethics. A system of ethics worthy 
of the present scientific revival, which would take advantage of all the 
recent acquisitions for revising the very foundations of morality on a 
wider philosophical basis, and produce a higher moral ideal, capable of 
giving to the civilised nations the inspiration required for the great 

? Schopenhauer, The Foundations of Morals, section 22. All the paragraph is of 
the greatest beauty. Also Feuerbach and others. 
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task that lies before them—such a system has not yet been produced. 
But it is called for on all sides, with an emphasis the sense of which 
cannot be misunderstood. A new, realistic moral science is the need 
of the day—a science as free of superstition, religious dogmatism, and 
metaphysical mythology as modern cosmogony and philosophy already 
are, and permeated at the same time with those higher feelings and 
brighter hopes which a thorough knowledge of man and his history 
can breathe into men’s breasts. 

That such a science is possible lies beyond any reasonable doubt. 
If the study of Nature has yielded the elements of a philosophy which 
embraces the life of the Cosmos, the evolution of the living beings, 
the laws of psychical activity, and the development of society, it 
must also be able to give us the rational origin and the sources of the 
moral feelings. And it must be able to indicate and to reinforce 
the agencies which contribute towards the gradual rising of these 
feelings to an always greater height and purity, without resorting 
for that purpose to blind faith or to religious coercion. If a closer 
acquaintance with Nature was able to infuse into the minds of the 
greatest naturalists and poets of the nineteenth century that lofty 
inspiration which they found in the contemplation of the universe— 
if a look into Nature’s breast made Goethe live only the more intensely 
in the face of the raging storm, the calm mountains, the dark forest 
and its inhabitants—why should not a widened knowledge of man and 
his destinies be able to inspire the poet in the same way? And when 
the poet has found the proper expression for his sense of communion 
with the Cosmos and his unity with fellow-men, he becomes capable 
of inspiring thousands of men with the highest enthusiasm. He 
makes them feel better, and awakens the desire of being better still. 
He produces in them those very ecstasies which were formerly con- 
sidered as belonging exclusively to the province of religion. What 
are, indeed, the Psalms, which are described as the highest expression 
of religious feeling, or the more poetical portions of the sacred books 
of the East, but attempts to express man’s ecstasy at the contemplation 
of the universe—the first awakening of his sense of the poetry of 
Nature ? 


II 


The need of realistic ethics was felt from the very dawn of the 
present scientific revival, when Bacon, at the same time as he laid 
the foundations of the present advancement of sciences, indicated 
also the main outlines of empirical ethics, perhaps with less thorough- 
ness than this was done by his followers, but with a width of con- 
ception which was not much improved upon in later days. The best 
thinkers of the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries continued 
on the same lines, endeavouring to work out systems of ethics, indepen- 
dent of the imperatives of religion. Hobbes, Locke, Shaftesbury and 
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Paley, Hutcheson, Hume, and Adam Smith boldly attacked the pro- 
blem on all sides. They indicated the empirical sources of the moral 
sense, and in their determinations of the moral ends they mostly stood 
on the same empirical ground. They combined in varied ways the 
‘ intellectualism ’ and utilitarianism of Locke with the ‘ moral sense ’ 
and sense of beauty of Hutcheson, the ‘theory of association’ of 
Hartley, and the ethics of feeling of Shaftesbury. Speaking of the 
ends of ethics, some of them already mentioned the ‘harmony’ 
between self-love and regard to fellow-men which took such a develop- 
ment in the nineteenth century, and considered it in connection with 
Hutcheson’s ‘emotion of approbation,’ or the ‘sympathy’ of Hume 
and Adam Smith. And finally, if they found a difficulty in explaining 
the sense of duty on arational basis, they resorted to the early influences 
of religion, or to some inborn sense, or to some variety of Hobbes’ 
theory of law, considered as the educator of the otherwise unsociable 
primitive savage. The French Encyclopedists and materialists dis- 
cussed the problem on the same lines, only insisting more on self-love, 
and trying to find the synthesis of the opposed tendencies of human 
nature in the educational influence of the social institutions, which 
must be such as to favour the development of the better sides of human 
nature. Rousseau, with his rational religion, stood as a link between 
the materialists and the intuitionists, and by boldly attacking the 
social problems of the day he won a wider hearing than any one of 
them. On the other side, even the utmost idealists, like Descartes 
and his pantheist follower Spinoza, even Leibnitz and the ‘ tran- 
scendentalist-idealist ’ Kant, did not trust entirely to the revealed 
origin of the moral ideas, and tried to give to ethics a broader founda- 
tion, even though they would not part entirely with an extra-human 
origin of the moral law. 

The same endeavour towards finding a realistic basis for ethics 
became even more pronounced in the nineteenth century, when 
quite a number of important ethical systems were worked out on the 
different bases of rational self-love, love of humanity (Auguste Comte, 
Littré, and a great number of minor followers), sympathy and intel- 
lectual identification of one’s personality with mankind (Schopen- 
hauer), utilitarianism (Bentham and Mill), and evolution (Darwin, 
Spencer, Guyau), to say nothing of the negative systems, originating 
in La Rochefoucauld and Mandeville and developed by Nietzsche and 
several others, who tried to establish a higher moral standard by their 
bold attacks against the current half-hearted moral conceptions, and 
by a vigorous assertion of the supreme rights of the individual. 

Two of the nineteenth-century ethical systems—Comte’s posi- 
tivism and Bentham’s utilitarianism—exercised, as is known, a deep 
influence upon the century’s thought, and the former impressed 
with its own stamp all the scientific researches which make the glory 
of modern science. They also gave origin to a variety of sub-systems, 
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so that most modern writers of mark in psychology, evolution, or 
anthropology have enriched ethical literature with some more or less 
original researches, sometimes of a high standard, as is the case with 
Feuerbach, Bain, Leslie Stephen, Wundt, Sidgwick, and several 
others. Numbers of ethical societies were also started for a wider 
propaganda of empirical ethics. At the same time, an immense move- 
ment, chiefly economical in its origins, but eminently ethical in its 
substance, was born in the first half of the nineteenth century and 
spread very widely under the names of Fourierism, Saint-Simonism, 
and Owenism, and later on of international socialism and anarchism. 
This movement was an attempt on a great scale, supported by the 
working men of all nations, not only to revise the very foundations of 
the current ethical conceptions, but also to introduce into real life 
the conditions under which a new page in the ethical life of mankind 
could be opened. 

It would seem, therefore, that since such a number of rationalist 
ethical systems have grown up in the course of the last two centuries, 
it is impossible to approach the subject once more without falling into 
@ mere repetition or a mere recombination of fragments of already 
advocated schemes. However, the very fact that each of the main 
systems produced in the nineteenth century—the positivism of Comte, 
the utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill, and the altruist evolutionism 
of Darwin, Spencer, and Guyau—has added something important to 
the conceptions worked out by its predecessors proves that the matter 
is far yet from being exhausted. Even if we take the last three 
systems only, we cannot but see that Spencer failed to take advantage 
of some of the hints which the evolutionist philosopher finds in the 
short but very suggestive sketch of ethics given by Darwin in The 
Origin of Man ; while Guyau introduced into morals such an important 
element as that of an overflow of energy in feeling, thought, or will, 
which had not been taken into account by his evolutionist pre- 
decessors. If every new system thus contributes some new and 
valuable element, this very fact proves that ethical science is not yet 
constituted. In fact, it never will be, because new factors and new 
tendencies will always have to be taken into account in proportion 
as mankind advances in its mental evolution. 

That, at the same time, none of the ethical systems which were 
brought forward in the course of the nineteenth century has satisfied, 
be it only the educated fraction of the civilised nations, hardly need be 
insisted upon. To say nothing of the numerous philosophical works 
in which dissatisfaction with modern ethics has been expressed,’ the 
best proof of it is the decided return to idealism which we see in all 
civilised nations, and especially in France. The absence of any 
poetical inspiration in the positivism of Littré and Herbert Spencer, 

? Sufficient to name here the critical and historical works of Paulsen, Wundt, 
Leslie Stephen, Guyau, Lichtenberger, Fouillée, De Roberty, and so many others. 
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and their incapacity to cope with the great problems of our present 
civilisation ; the striking narrowness of views concerning the social 
problem which characterises the chief philosopher of evolution, 
Spencer ; nay, the repudiation by the latter-day French positivists of 
the humanitarian theories which distinguished the eighteenth-century 
Encyclopedists—all these have helped to create a strong reaction in 
favour of a sort of mystico-religious idealism. The ferocious inter- 
pretation of Darwinism, which was given to it by the most prominent 
representatives of the evolutionist school, without a word of protest 
coming from Darwin himself for the first twelve years after the appear- 
ance of his Origin of Species, gave still more force to the reaction 
against ‘ naturism ’—we are told by Fouillée. And, as always happens 
with every reaction, the movement went far beyond its original pur- 
pose. Beginning as a protest against some mistakes of the naturalist 
philosophy, it soon became a campaign against positive knowledge 
altogether. The ‘failure of science’ was triumphantly announced. 
The fact that science is revising now the ‘ first approximations’ con- 
cerning life, psychical activity, evolution, the structure of matter, 
and so on, which were arrived at in the years 1856-62, and which must 
be revised now in order to reach the next, deeper generalisations— 
successive approximations being the very essence of the history of 
sciences—this fact was taken advantage of for representing science 
as having failed in its attempted solutions of all the great problems. 
A crusade in favour of intuitionism and blind faith was started accord- 
ingly. Going back first to Kant, then to Schelling, and even to Lotze, 
numbers of writers have been preaching lately ‘ spiritualism,’ ‘ inde- 
terminism,’ ‘ apriorism,’ ‘ personal idealism,’ and so on—proclaiming 
faith as the very source of all true knowledge. Religious faith itself 
was found insufficient. It is the mysticism of St. Bernard or of the 
neo-Platonians which is now in demand. ‘Symbolism,’ ‘ the subtle,’ 
‘the incomprehensible’ are sought for. Even the belief in the 
medizval Satan was resuscitated.’ 

It hardly need be said that none of these currents of thought ob- 
tained a widespread hold upon the minds of our contemporaries ; but 
we certainly see public opinion floating between the two extremes— 
between a desperate effort, on the one side, to force oneself to return 
to the obscure creeds of the Middle Ages, with their full accompani- 
ment of superstition, idolatry, and even magic ; and, on the opposite 
extreme, a glorification of ‘ a-moralism’ and a revival of that worship 
of ‘ superior natures,’ now invested with the names of ‘ supermen’ or 
* superior individualisations,’ which Europe had lived through in the 
times of Byronism and early Romanticism. 

It appears, therefore, more necessary than ever to see if the present 

* See A. Fouillée, Le Mouvement idéaliste et la Réaction contre la Science 
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scepticism as to the claims of science in ethical questions is well 
founded, and whether science does not contain already the elements 
of a system of ethics which, if it were properly formulated, would 
respond to the needs of the present day. 


Ill 7 


The limited success of the various ethical systems which were 
born in the course of the last hundred years shows that man cannot 
be satisfied with a mere naturalistic explanation of the origins of the 
moral instinct. He means to have a justification of it. Simply to 
trace the origin of our moral feelings, as we trace the pedigree of some 
structural feature in a flower, and to say that such-and-such causes 
have contributed to the growth and refinement of the moral sense, 
is not enough. Man wants to have a criterion for judging the moral 
instinct itself. Whereto does it lead us? Is it towards a desirable 
end, or towards something which, as some critics say, would only 
result in the weakening of the race and its ultimate decay ? If struggle 
for life and the extermination of the physically weakest is the law of 
Nature, and represents a condition of progress, is not then the cessation 
of the struggle, and the ‘ industrial state’ which Comte and Spencer 
promise us, the very beginning of the decay of the human race—as 
Nietzsche has so forcibly concluded? And if such an end is un- 
desirable, must we not proceed, indeed, to a re-valuation of all those 
moral ‘ values’ which tend to reduce the struggle, or to render it less 
painful? The main problem of modern realistic ethics is thus, as 
has been remarked by Wundt in his Ethics,* to determine, first of all, 
the moral end in view. But this end or ends, however ideal they may 
be, and however remote their full realisation, must belong to the 
world of realities. They must be born out of it, and remain accessible 
to our senses, because modern man will not be taken in by mere words 
or by a metaphysical substantiation of his own desires. The end of 
morals cannot be ‘ transcendental,’ as the idealists desire it to be: it 
must be real. 

When Darwin threw into circulation the idea of ‘struggle for 
existence,’ and represented this struggle as the mainspring of progres- 
sive evolution, he agitated once more the great old question as to the 
moral or immoral aspects of Nature. The origin of the conceptions 
of good and evil, which had exercised the best minds since the times 
of the Zend Avesta, was brought once more under discussion with a 
renewed vigour, and with a greater depth of conception than ever. 
Nature was represented by the Darwinists as an immense battlefield 
upon which one sees nothing but an incessant struggle for life and an 

* W. Wundt, Zthics, English translation in three volumes, by Professor Titchener, 
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extermination of the weak ones by the strongest, the swiftest, and the 
cunningest : evil was the only lesson which man could get from Nature. 
These ideas, as is known, became very widely spread. But if they are 
true the evolutionist philosopher has to solve a deep contradiction, 
which he himself has introduced into his philosophy. He cannot 
deny that man is possessed of a higher conception of ‘ good,’ and that 
a faith in the gradual triumph of the good principle is deeply seated in 
human nature, and he has to explain this conception and this faith. 
He cannot be lulled into indifference by the Epicurean hope, expressed 
by Tennyson—that ‘ somehow good will be the final goal of ill.’ Nor 
can he represent to himself Nature, ‘red in tooth and claw,’ at strife 
everywhere with the good principle—the very negation of it in every 
living being—and yet this good principle triumphant in the long run. 
He must explain this contradiction. But if he maintains that the 
only lesson which Nature gives to man is one of evil, then he neces- 
sarily has to admit the existence of some other, extra-natural, or 
supra-natural influence which inspires man with conceptions of 
‘supreme good,’ and guides human development towards a higher 
goal. And in this way he nullifies his own attempt at explaining 
evolution by the action of natural forces only. 

In reality, however, things do not stand so badly as that for the 
theory of evolution. The above interpretation of Nature is not 
supported by fact. It is incomplete, one-sided, and consequently 
wrong, and Darwin himself indicated the other aspect of Nature in 
a special chapter of The Origin of Man. There is, he pointed out, in 
Nature itself, another set of facts, parallel to those of mutual struggle, 
but having a quite different meaning: the facts of mutual support 
within the species, which are even more important than the former, 
on account of their significance for the welfare of the species and its 
maintenance. This extremely important idea, to which, however, 
most Darwinists paid but little attention, I attempted further to 
develop a few years ago, in a series of essays originally published in 
this Review, and in which I endeavoured to bring into evidence the 
immense importance of Mutual Aid for the preservation of both the 
animal species and the human race, and still more so for progressive 
evolution. Without trying to minimise the fact that an immense 
number of animals live either upon species belonging to some lower 
division of the animal kingdom, or upon some smaller species of the 
same class as themselves, I indicated that warfare in Nature is chiefly 
limited to struggle between different species; but that within each 
species, and within the groups of different species which we find 
living together, the practice of mutual aid is the rule, and therefore 
this last aspect of animal life plays a far greater part in the economy 
of Nature than warfare. It is more general, not only on account of 


* Nineteenth Century, 1890, 1891, 1892, 1894, and 1896; Mutual Aid: A Factor 
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the immense numbers of sociable species, such as the ruminants, 
many rodents, many birds, the ants, the bees, and so on, which do 
not prey at all upon other animals, and the overwhelming numbers of 
individuals which all sociable species contain, but also because nearly 
all carnivorous and rapacious species, and especially those of them 
which are not in decay owing to a rapid extermination by man or to 
some other cause, also practise it to some extent. 

If mutual support is so general in Nature, it is because it offers 
such immense advantages to all those animals which practise it best 
that it entirely upsets the balance of benefits which otherwise might 
be derived from a superior development of beak and claw. It repre- 
sents the best arm in the great struggle for life which continually has 
to be carried on in Nature against climate, inundations, storms, frost, 
and the like, and continually requires new adaptations to the ever- 
changing conditions of existence. Therefore, taken as a whole, 
Nature is by no means an illustration of the triumph of physical 
force, swiftness, cunningness, or any other feature useful in warfare. 
It teems, on the contrary, with species decidedly weak, badly pro- 
tected, and all but warlike—such as the ant, the bee, the pigeon, the 
duck, the marmot, the gazelle, and so on—which, nevertheless, 
succeed best in the struggle for life, and, owing to their sociability and 
mutual protection, even displace much more powerfully-built com- 
petitors and enemies. And, finally, we can take it as proved that while 
struggle for life leads indifferently to both progressive and regressive 
evolution, the practice of mutual aid is the agency which always 
leads to progressive development. It is the main factor of progressive 
evolution. 

Being thus necessary for the preservation, the welfare, and the 
rrogressive development of every species, the mutual aid instinct 
has become what Darwin described as ‘a permanent instinct,’ which 
is always at work in all sociable animals, and especially in man. Having 
its origm at the very beginnings of the evolution of the animal world, 
it is certainly an instinct as deeply seated in animals, low and high, 
as the instinct of maternal love ; perhaps even deeper, because it is 
present in such animals as the molluscs, some insects, and most 
fishes, which hardly possess the maternal instinct at all. Darwin 
was therefore quite right in considering that the instinct of ‘ mutual 
sympathy’ is more permanently at work in the sociable animals 
than even the purely egotistic instinct of direct self-preservation. 
He saw in it, as is known, the rudiments of the moral conscience. 

But this is not all. In the same instinct we have the origin of 
those feelings of benevolence and of that partial identification of the 
individual with the group which become the starting-point of all the 
higher ethical feelings. It is upon this foundation that the higher 
sense of justice, or equity, is developed. When we see that scores of 
thousands of different aquatic birds come together for nesting on the 
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ledges of the ‘ birds’ mountains,’ without fighting for the best positions 
on these ledges ; that several flocks of pelicans will keep by the side of 
each otherin their separate fishing grounds; and that hundreds of species 
of birds and mammals come in some way to a certain arrangement 
concerning their feeding areas, their nesting places, their night quarters, 
and their hunting grounds, and respect these arrangements, instead of 
continually fighting for upsetting them ; or when we see that a young 
bird which has stolen some straw from another bird’s nest is attacked 
by all the birds of the same colony, we catch on the spot the very 
origin and the growth of the sense of equity and justice in the animal 
societies. And finally, in proportion as we advance in every class of 
animals towards the higher representatives of that class (the ants, 
the wasps, and the bees amongst the insects, the cranes and the 
parrots amongst the birds, the higher ruminants, the apes and man 
amongst the mammals), we find that the identification of the individual 
with the interests of his group, and eventually sacrifice for it, grow in 
proportion—thus revealing to us the origin of the higher ethical 
feelings. It thus appears that not only Nature does not give us a 
lesson of a-moralism, which need be corrected by some extra-natural 
influence, but we are bound to recognise that the very ideas of bad and 
good, and man’s abstractions concerning ‘ the supreme good ’ and ‘ the 
lowest evil,’ have been borrowed from Nature. They are reflections 
in the mind of man of what he saw in Nature, and these impressions 
were developed during his life in society into conceptions of right and 
wrong. However, they are not merely subjective appreciations. 
They contain the fundamental principles of equity and mutual sym- 
pathy, which apply to all sentient beings, just as mechanical truths 
derived from observation on the surface of the earth apply to matter 
everywhere in the stellar spaces. 

It is self-evident that a similar conception must also apply to the 
evolution of the human character and human institutions. True 
that up to the present time the history of mankind, notwithstanding 
the extreme wealth of materials accumulated lately, has not been 
told as the development of some fundamental ethical tendency. 
But it is already possible now to conceive it as the evolution of 
an ethical factor which consists, as I have tried to prove, in the 
ever-present tendency of men to organise the relations within the tribe, 
the village community, the commonwealth, on the bases of mutual 
aid; these forms of social organisation becoming in turn the bases of 
further progress.. We certainly must abandon the idea of repre- 
senting human history as an uninterrupted chain of development 
from the pre-historic Stone Age to the present time. Just as in 
the evolution of the animal series we consider the insects, the 
birds, the fishes, the mammals, as separate lines of development, so 
also in human history we must admit that evolution was started 
several times anew—in India, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
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and finally in Western Europe, beginning each time with the primitive 
tribe and the village community. But if we consider each of these 
lines separately, we certainly find in each of them, and especially in 
the development of Europe since the fall of the Roman Empire, a 
continual widening of the conception of mutual support and mutual 
protection, from the clan to the tribe, the nation, and finally to the 
international union of nations. And, on the other side, notwithstand- 
ing the temporary regressive movements which occasionally take 
place, even in the most civilised nations, there is—at least among the 
representatives of advanced thought in the civilised world and in the 
progressive popular movements—the tendency of always widening 
the current conception of human solidarity and justice, and of con- 
stantly refining the character of our mutual relations, as well as the 
ideal of what is desirable in this respect. The very fact that the 
backward movements which take place from time to time are con- 
sidered by the enlightened portion of the population as mere temporary 
illnesses of the social organism, the return of which must be prevented 
in the future, proves that the average ethical standard is now higher 
than it was in the past. And in proportion as the means of satisfying 
the needs of all the members of the civilised communities are improved, 
and room is prepared for a still higher conception of justice for all, 
the ethical standard is bound to become more and more refined. 
In scientific ethics man is thus in a position not only to reaffirm his 
faith in moral progress, which he obstinately retains, notwithstanding 
all pessimistic lessons to the contrary, he sees that this belief, 
although it had only originated in one of those artistic intuitions 
which always precede science, was quite correct, and is confirmed now 
by positive knowledge. 


IV 


If the empirical philosophers have hitherto failed to state this 
steady progress which, speaking metaphorically, we can describe as 
the leading principle of evolution, the fault lies to a great extent with 
our predecessors, the speculative philosophers. They have so much 
denied the empirical origin of man’s moral feelings ; they have gone 
into such subtle reasonings in order to assign a supernatural origin to 
the moral sense ; and they have so much spoken about ‘ the destina- 
tion of man,’ the ‘ why of his. existence,’ and ‘the aim of Nature,’ 
that a reaction against the mythological and metaphysical conceptions 
which had risen round this question was unavoidable. Moreover, the 
modern evolutionists, having established the wide part which certainly 
pertains in the animal world to a keen struggle between different 
species, could not accept that such a brutal process, which entails so 
much suffering upon sentient beings, should be the unravelling of a 
superior plan ; and they consequently denied that any ethical principle 
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could be discovered in it. Only now that the evolution of species, 
races of men, human institutions, and ethical ideas has been proved to 
be the result of natural forces, has it become possible to study all the 
factors which were at work, including the ethical factor of mutual 
support and growing sympathy, without the risk of falling back into a 
supra-natural philosophy. But, this being so, we reach a point of 
considerable philosophical importance. 

We are enabled to conclude that the lesson which man derives 
both from the study of Nature and his own history is the permanent 
presence of a double tendency—towards a greater development, on 
the one side, of sociability, and, on the other side, of a consequent 
increase of the intensity of life, which results in an increase of happiness 
for the individuals, and in progress—physical, intellectual, and moral. 
This double tendency is a distinctive characteristic of life altogether. 
It is always present, and belongs to life, as one of its attributes, 
whatever aspects life may take on our planet or elsewhere. And this 
is not a metaphysical assertion, or a mere supposition. It is an 
empirically discovered law of Nature. It thus appears that science, 
far from destroying the foundations of ethics—as it is so often 
accused of doing—gives, on the contrary, a concrete content to the 
nebulous metaphysical presumptions which were current in transcen- 
dental ethics. As it goes deeper into the life of Nature, it gives to 
evolutionist ethics a philosophical certitude, where the transcendental 
thinker had only a vague intuition to rely upon. 

There is still less foundation in another continually repeated 
reproach—namely, that the study of Nature can only lead us to 
recognise some cold mathematical truth, but that such truths have 
little effect upon our actions. The study of Nature, we are told, can 
at the best inspire us with the love of truth ; but the inspiration for 
higher emotions, such as that of ‘ infinite goodness,’ must be sought 
for in some other source, which can only be religion. So we are told, 
at least ; but, to begin with, love of truth is already one half—the better 
half—of all ethical teaching. As to the conception of good and the 
admiration for it, the ‘ truth ’ which we have just mentioned is certainly 
an inspiring truth, of which Goethe, with the insight of his pantheistic 
genius, had already guessed the philosophical value,° and which 
certainly will some day find its expression in the poetry of Nature and 
give it an additional humanitarian touch. Moreover, the deeper we 
go into the study of the primitive man, the more we realise that it 
was from the life of animals with whom he stood in close contact, 
even more than from his own congeners, that he learned the first 
lessons of valour, self-sacrifice for the welfare of the group, unlimited 
parental love, and the advantages of sociability altogether. The con- 
ceptions of ‘virtue’ and ‘wickedness’ are zoological, not merely 
human conceptions. As to the powers which ideas and intellectually 

* Eckermann, Gespriiche, 1848, vol. iii. 219, 221. 
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conceived ideals exercise upon the current moral conceptions, and 
how these conceptions influence in their turn the intellectual aspect 
of an epoch, this subject hardly need be insisted upon. The intel- 
lectual evolution of a given society may take at times, under the 
influence of all sorts of circumstances, a totally wrong turn, or it may 
take, on the contrary, a high flight. But in both cases the leading 
ideas of the time will never fail deeply to influence the ethical life. 
The same applies to a great extent to the individual. Most certainly, 
ideas are forces, as Fouillée puts it ; and they are ethical forces, if the 
ideas are correct and wide enough to represent the real life of Nature— 
not one of its sides only. The first step, therefore, towards the elabora- 
tion of a morality which should exercise a lasting influence is to base 
it upon an ascertained truth; and this is so much so, that one of the 
main causes opposed now to the appearance of a complete ethical 
system, corresponding to the present needs, is the fact that the science 
of society is still in its infancy. Having just completed its storing of 
materials, sociology is only beginning to investigate them with the 
view to ascertaining the probable lines of a future development. 

The chief demand which is addressed now to ethics is to do its best 
to find in philosophy, and thus to help mankind to find in its 
institutions, a synthesis—not a compromise—between the two sets of 
feelings which exist in man: those which induce him to subdue other 
men, in order to utilise them for his individual ends, and those which 
induce human beings to unite and to combine for attaining common 
ends by common effort: the first answering to that fundamental 
need of human nature—struggle, and the second representing another 
equally fundamental tendency—the desire of union and sympathy. 
Such a synthesis is of absolute necessity, because the civilised man of 
to-day, having no settled conviction on this point, is paralysed in 
his powers of action. He cannot admit that a struggle to the knife 
for supremacy, carried on between: individuals and nations, should 
be the last word of science ; he does not believe, at the same time, in 
the solution of brotherhood and resigned self-abnegation which Chris- 
tianity has offered us for so many centuries, but upon which it has 
failed to establish a commonwealth ; and he has no faith either in the 
solution offered by the communists. To settle, then, these doubts, and 
to aid mankind in finding the synthesis between the two leading 
tendencies of human nature, is the chief duty of ethics. For this 
purpose we have earnestly to study what were the means resorted to 
by men at different periods of their evolution, in order so to direct 
the individual forces as to get from them the greatest benefit for the 
welfare of all, without paralysing them. And we have to define the 
tendencies in this direction which exist at the present moment— 
the rough sketches, the timid attempts which are being made, or even 
the potentialities concealed in modern society, which may be utilised 
for finding that synthesis. And then, as no new move in civilisation 
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has ever been made without a certain enthusiasm being evoked in 
order to overcome the first difficulties of inertia and opposition, it is 
the duty of the new ethics to infuse in men those ideals which 
would move them, provoke their enthusiasm, and give them the 
necessary forces for accomplishing that synthesis in real life. 

This brings us to the chief reproach which has always been made 
for the last two hundred years to all empirical systems of ethics. Their 
conclusions, we are told, will never have the necessary authority for 
influencing the actions of men, because they cannot be invested with 
the sense of duty, of obligation. It must be understood, of course, 
that empirical morality has never claimed to possess the imperative 
character which belongs to prescriptions that are placed under the 
sanction of religious awe, and of which we have the prototype in the 
Mosaic Decalogue. True, that Kant thought of his ‘categorical 
imperative’ (‘so act that the maxim of thy will might serve at the 
same time as a principle of universal legislation’) that it required no 
sanction whatever for being universally recognised as obligatory ; it 
was, he maintained, a necessary form of reasoning, a ‘ category’ of 
our intellect, and it was deduced from no utilitarian considerations. 
However, modern criticism, beginning with Schopenhauer, has shown 
that this was an illusion. Kant has certainly failed to prove why it 
should be a duty to follow his injunction. And, strange to say, the 
only reason why his ‘ imperative’ might recommend itself to general 
acceptance is still its eudeemonistic character, its social utility, although 
some of the best pages which Kant wrote were precisely those in which 
he strongly objected to any considerations of utility being taken as the 
foundation of morality. After all, he produced a beautiful panegyric 
of the sense of duty, but he failed to give to this sense any other 
foundation than the inner conscience of man and his desire of retaining 
a unity between his intellectual conceptions and his actions. 

Empirical morality does not claim anything more. It does not 
pretend in the least to find a substitute for the religious imperative 
expressed in the words ‘I am the Lord.’ But it must also be said in 
justification that the painful discrepancy which exists between the 
ethical prescriptions of the Christian religion and the life of societies 
professing to belong to it—a contradiction which surely shows no signs 
of abatement—and, on the other side, the criticism that has been 
made so successfully since the times of the Reform, concerning the 
efficiency of morality based upon fear, have deprived the above 
reproach of its value. However, even empirical morality is not entirely 
devoid of a sense of conditional obligation. The different feelings 
and actions which are usually described since the times of Auguste 
Comte as ‘ altruistic ’ can easily be classed under two different headings. 
There are actions which may be considered as absolutely necessary, 
once we choose to live in society, and to which, therefore, the name of 
‘altruistic’ ought never to be applied: they bear the character of 
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reciprocity, and they are as much in the interest of the individual as 
any act of self-preservation. And there are, on the other hand, those 
actions which bear no character of reciprocity, and which, although 
they are the real mainsprings of moral progress, can certainly have no 
character of obligation attached to them. A great deal of confusion 
arises from not having sufficiently kept in view this fundamental 
distinction ; but this confusion can easily be got rid of. 

Altogether it is quite evident that the functions of ethics are different 
from those of law. Moral science does not even settle the question 
whether legislation is necessary or not. It stands above that. It 
soars on a higher level. We know, indeed, ethical writers—and these 
were not the least influential in the early beginnings of the Reform 
movement—who denied the necessity of any legislation and appealed 
directly to human conscience. The function of ethics is not even so much 
to insist upon the defects of man, and to reproach him with his ‘ sins,’ 
as to act in the positive direction, by appealing to man’s best instincts. 
It determines, of course, or rather it sums up, the few fundamental 
principles without which neither animals nor men could live in societies; 
but then it appeals to something superior to that: to love, courage, 
fraternity, self-respect, concordance with one’s ideal. It tells to man, 
that if he desires to have a life in which all his forces, physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional, should find a full exercise, he must once and for 
ever abandon the idea that such a life is attainable on the path of dis- 
regard for others. It is only through establishing a certain har- 
mony between the individual and all others that an approach to such 
complete life will be possible ; and it adds: ‘ Look at Nature itself! 
Study the past of mankind! They will prove to you that so it is in 
reality.’ And when the individual, for this or that reason, hesitates 
in some special case as to the best course to follow, ethics comes to 
his aid and indicates how he would like himself to act, if he placed 
himself in the place of those whom he is going to harm.’ But even 
then true ethics does not trace a stiff line of conduct, because it is 
the individual himself who must weigh the relative value of the different 
motives affecting him. There is no use to recommend risk to one who 
can stand no reverse, or to speak of an old man’s prudence to the 
young man full of energy. He would give the reply—the profoundly 
true and beautiful reply which Egmont gives to old Count Oliva’s 
advice in Goethe’s drama—and he would be quite right: ‘As if 
spurred by unseen spirits, the sunhorses of time run with the light cart 
of our fate ; and there remains to us only boldly to hold the reins 
and lead the wheels away—here, from a stone on our left, there 
from upsetting the cart on our right. Whereto does it run? Who 
knows? Can we only remember wherefrom we came?’ ‘The 





* «Tt will not tell him, “ This you must do,”’ but inquire with him, “ What is it 
that you will, in reality and definitively—not only in a momentary mood?”’ 
(F. Paulsen, System der Ethik, 2 vols., Berlin 1896, vol. i. p. 20.) 
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flower must bloom,’ as Guyau says,® even though its blooming meant 
death. 

And yet the main purpose of ethics is not to advise men separately. 
It is rather to set before them, as a whole, a higher purpose, an ideal 
which, better than any advice, would make them act instinctively 
in the proper direction. Just as the aim of intellectual education 
is to accustom us to perform an enormous number of mental opera- 
tions almost unconsciously, so is the aim of ethics to create such an 
atmosphere in society as would produce in the great number, 
entirely by impulse, those actions which best lead to the welfare of 
all and the fullest happiness of every separate being. This is the 
final aim of morality ; but to reach it we must free our morality of 
the self-contradictions which it contains. A morality of charity, 
compassion, and pity necessarily breeds a deadly contradiction. It 
starts with the assertion of full equity and justice, or of full brother- 
hood. But then it adds that we need not worry our minds with either. 
The one is unattainable. As to the brotherhood of men, which is the 
fundamental principle of all religions, it must not be taken too closely 
a la lettre: that was a mere fagon de parler of enthusiastic preachers. 
‘Inequality is the rule of Nature,’ we are told by religious people, 
and with regard to this special lesson Nature, not religion, is the proper 
teacher. But when the inequalities in the modes of living of men 
become too striking, and the sum total of produced wealth is so divided 
as to result in the most abject misery for a very great number, then 
compassion for the poor, and sharing with them what can be shared 
without parting with one’s privileged position, becomes a holy duty. 
Such a morality may certainly be prevalent in a society for a time, 
or even for a long time, if it has the sanction of religion interpreted 
by the reigning Church. But the moment that man begins to consider 
the prescriptions of religion with a critical eye, and requires a reasoned 
conviction instead of mere obedience and fear, an inner contradiction 
of this sort cannot be retained any longer. It must be abandoned— 
the sooner the better. Inner contradiction is the death-sentence of 
all ethics. 

Vv < 

A most important condition which modern morality is bound to 
satisfy is that it must not aim at fettering the powers of action of the 
individual, be it for so high a purpose as the welfare of the common- 
wealth or even the species. Wundt, in his excellent review of the 
ethical systems, makes the remark that from the eighteenth-century 
period of enlightenment they became, nearly all of them, individualistic. 
This is, however, true but to some extent, because the rights of the 
individual were asserted with great energy in one domain only—in 

* M. Guyau, A Sketch of Morality independent of Obligation or Sanction, trans. 
by Gertrude Kapteyn, London (Watts), 1898. 
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economics. And even here individual freedom remained, both in 
theory and in practice, more illusory than real. As to the other 
domains—political, intellectual, artistic—it may be said that in 
proportion as economical individualism was asserted with more 
emphasis, the subjection of the individual—to the war machinery 
of the State, the system of education, the intellectual atmosphere 
required for the support of the existing institutions, and so on—was 
steadily growing. Even most of the advanced reformers of the present 
day, in their forecasts of the future, reason under the presumption 
of a still greater absorption of the individual by the society to which 
he will belong. This tendency necessarily provoked a revolt, to which 
Godwin at the beginning of the century, and Spencer towards its 
end, already gave expression, and which brought Nietzsche to conclude 
that all morality must be thrown overboard if it can find no better 
foundation than the sacrifice of the individual in the interests of the 
race. This revolt is perhaps the most characteristic feature of our 
epoch, the more so as its mainspring is not so much in an egoistic 
striving after economical independence (as was the case with the 
eighteenth-century individualists, with the exception of Godwin) 
as in a passionate desire of intellectual freedom for working out a new, 
better form of society, in which the welfare of all would become a 
groundwork for the fullest development of the personality.* 

The want of development of the personality and the lack of indi- 
vidual creative power and initiative are certainly one of the chief 
drawbacks of the present period. Economical individualism has 
not kept its promise: it did not result in any striking development 
of individuality. As of yore, sociological creation is extremely slow, 
and imitation remains the chief means for spreading progressive 
innovations in mankind. Modern nations repeat the history of the 
barbarian tribes and the medieval cities when they reproduced one 
after the other, in a thousand copies, the same political, religious, and 
economical movements. Whole nations have appropriated to them- 
selves lately, with an astounding rapidity, the results of the West 
European industrial and military civilisation ; and in these unrevised 
new editions of old types we see best how superficial that civilisa- 
tion is, how much of it is mere imitation. It is only natural, therefore, 
to ask ourselves whether the current moral teachings are not instru- 
mental in maintaining that imitative submission. Did they not too 
much want to make of man the ‘ ideational automaton’ of Herbart, 
who is plunged into contemplation, and fears above all the storms 
of passion ? Is it not time to vindicate the rights of the real man, full 


* Wundt expresses himself in these words ; ‘ For, unless all signs fail, a revolution 
of opinion is at present going on, in which the extreme individualism of the enlighten- 
ment is giving place to a revival of the universalism of antiquity, supplemented by a 
better notion of the liberty of human personality—an improvement that we owe to 
individualism.’ (Ethics, iii. p. 84 of English translation ; p. 459 of German original.) 
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of vigour, who is capable of really loving what is worth being loved 
and hating what deserves hatred, apart from the personalities in which 
the lovable or the spiteful has been incarnated—the man who is 
always ready to enter the arena and to fight for an ideal which ennobles 
his love and justifies his antipathies? From the times of the philo- 
sophers of antiquity there was a tendency to represent ‘ virtue’ as 
a sort of ‘wisdom’ which induces the wise man to ‘ cultivate the 
beauty of his soul,’ rather than to join ‘ the unwise’ in their struggles 
against the evils of the day. Later on that virtue became ‘ non- 
resistance to evil,’ and for many centuries in succession individual, 
personal salvation, coupled with resignation and a passive attitude 
iowards evil, was the essence of Christian ethics; the result being 
the culture of a monastic indifference to social good and evil, and the 
elaboration of an intricate argumentation in favour of ‘ virtuous 
individualism.’ There is no doubt, however, that a reaction begins 
now, and the question is asked whether a passive attitude in the 
presence of evil does not merely mean moral cowardice ? whether, 
as was taught by the Zend Avesta, an active struggle against Ahriman 
is not the first condition of virtue ?’° We need moral progress, but 
without moral courage no moral progress is possible. 

Such are some of the main currents of thought concerning the 
ethical need of the day which can be discerned amid the present 
confusion. All of them converge towards one leading idea. What 
is wanted now is a new comprehension of morality: in its funda- 
mental principle, which must be broad enough to infuse new life in 
our civilisation, and in its methods, which must be freed from both 
the transcendental survivals and the narrow conceptions of philistine 
utilitarianism. The elements for such a comprehension are already 
at hand. ~The importance of mutual aid in the evolution of the 
animal world and human history may be taken, I believe, as a posi- 
tively established scientific truth, free of any hypothetical admission. 
We may also take next, as granted, that in proportion as mutual aid 
becomes more habitual in a human community, and so to say instinc- 
tive, this very fact leads to a parallel development of the sense of 
justice, with its necessary accompaniment of equity and equalitarian 
self-restraint. The idea that the personal rights of every individual 
are as unassailable as the same rights of every other individual grows 
in proportion as class distinctions fade away ; and it becomes esta- 
blished as a matter of fact when the institutions of a given community 
have been altered permanently in this sense. A certain degree of 
identification of the individual with the interests of the group to which 
it belongs has necessarily existed since the very beginning of sociable 
life, and it is apparent even among the lowest animals. But in 
proportion as relations of equalitarian justice are solidly established 


* C. P. Thiele, Geschichte der Religion im Alterthum, German translation by 
G. Gehrich. Gotha, 1903, vol. ii. pp. 163 sq. 
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in the human community, the ground is prepared for the further and 
the more general development of those more refined relations, under 
which man so well understands and feels the feelings of other men 
affected by his actions that he refrains from offending them, even 
though he may have to forsake on that account the satisfaction of 
some of his own desires, and when he so fully identifies his feelings 
with those of the others that he is ready to sacrifice his forces for their 
benefit without expecting anything in return. These are the feelings 
and the habits which alone deserve the name of Morality, properly 
speaking, although most ethical writers confound them, under the 
name of altruism, with the mere sense of justice. 

Mutual Aid—J ustice—Morality are thus the consecutive steps of an 
ascending series, revealed to us by the study of the animal world and 
man. It is not something imposed from the outside ; it is an organic 
necessity which carries in itself its own justification, confirmed and 
illustrated by the whole of the evolution of the animal kingdom, 
beginning with its earliest colony-stages, and gradually rising to our 
civilised human communities. Speaking an imaged language, it is 
a general law of organic evolution, and this is why the senses of Mutual 
Aid, Justice, and Morality are rooted in man’s mind with all the force 
of an inborn instinct—the first being evidently the strongest, and the 
third, which is the latest, being the least imperative of the three. Like 
the need of food, shelter, or sleep, these instincts are self-preservation 
instincts. Of course, they may sometimes be weakened under the 
influence of certain circumstances, and we know numbers of such 
instances, when a relaxation of these instincts takes place, for one 
reason or another, in some animal group, or in a human community ; 
but then the group necessarily begins to fail in the struggle for life ; 
it marches towards its decay. And if it perseveres in the wrong 
direction, if it does not revert to those necessary conditions of survival 
and of progressive development, which are Mutual Aid, Justice, and 
Morality—then the group, the race, or the species dies out and dis- 
appears. It did not fulfil the necessary condition of evolution—and it 
must go. 

This is the solid foundation which science gives us for the elabora- 
tion of a new system of ethics and its justification ; and, therefore, 
instead of proclaiming ‘the bankruptcy of science,’ what we have 
now to do is to examine how scientific ethics can be built up out of 
the elements which modern research, stimulated by the idea of 
evolution, has accumulated for that purpose. 

P. Kroporxin. 
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THE HARVEST OF THE HEDGEROWS 


A LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 


Every lover of the open air, who follows Nature through sunshine 
and rain, has found some spot which is dearer to him and carries'a 
deeper meaning than any other place on earth. From the earliest 
green of the swelling bud to the last parched winter leaf, that clings 
to sheltered oak or beech until the memory of a year ago is swept 
away by the gales of March, the colours seem brighter there than else- 
where, and the little confidences with which Nature rewards his con- 
stancy become more tender and intimate. 

It may be an open moorland, robed in summer in its mantle of 
imperial purple and gay only in the unprofitable riches of golden- 
spangled furze ; or a treeless down, sprinkled with delicate blue hare- 
bells, that darkens under no sorrow heavier than the passing shadow 
of a wind-driven cloud; or even a melancholy fen, where the grey 
heron stands motionless for hours by the brink of a muddy ditch, and 
cold blue sedges lean trembling before the storm. But whether it be 
mountain, woodland, or broad plain, if he have not caught the spirit 
of his bit of countryside he has missed one of the finer joys of life. 
Though he may have travelled the whole world over, and viewed the 
wonders of another hemisphere, he is like one who, after a thousand 
gay romances, has found no abiding love, or amidst a teeming humanity 
has made no enduring friendship. 

The spot I love the most is within easy walking distance from my 
home, aud thither my errandless footsteps always wander by some 
indescribable attraction. 

A narrow byway cuts through a sandy hollow, and then warily 
descends aslant the steep hillside. Again it rises over a gentle knap, 
a sort of outwork of the range, and from this lower summit a broad 
valley lies full in view. 

The land below is rich in green pastures, sparingly intermixed with 
square arable fields, in which, after a yellow stubble, the furrows turn 
up a light brown behind the plough. Everywhere there is a soil so 
deep that no outcropping rock can shame us with the nakedness of 
its poverty by wearing holes in its imperishable garment of verdure 
decked with flowers. The fields are small; therefore it is a country 
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of hedgerows, with stately elms and here and there an oak standing 

along the banks and casting mysterious shade upon the dark water 

that often lies in the ditches below. Yet many of the fields have 

once been smaller still ; and then a gentle ridge and hollow, covered 
with grass of a deeper green, and a row of tall, spreading trees show 
where a hedge and ditch have at some time been. 

A spirit of tranquil plenty and contentment lightly rests upon the 
whole valley, filling every nook and corner, like sunshine of a cloud- 
less summer noon. 

At early morning, and again of an afternoon, a dairyman comes 
down to the pasture and throws open the gate. You can hear his 
voice calling to the herd, and perhaps the barking of his dog. The 
patient red and white milch-cows deliberately obey, and slowly pass 
out of sight. Yet now and again there is a glimpse of bright colour 
as they wind along the lane. Sometimes a wagon, laden with shining 
tins and laughing folk, rattles to the meadow instead ; and then the 
cattle gather in a shady corner and are milked in the field. All the 
rest of the day, whether they stand on the bright after-grass that 
comes after the hay or lie in a sea of glistening buttercups, they are 
left to ruminate in peace. Starlings congregate around them. Wag- 
tails run quite close to catch the flies. Through all the summer 
months nesting wood-pigeons, out of sight amidst foliaged-curtained 
branches or from the dark ivy, that has run up from the hedge and 
overgrown so many a stalwart trunk, make known their satisfac- 
tion with the unceasing monotony of their one never-changing 
phrase. 

There are places a thousand times more lonely and less populated 
than this quiet vale. 

Every mile or so, a square church-tower and a cluster of thatched 
gables rise above or peep between the elms, and a film of grey smoke 

: tells a tale of hearths unseen. Yet a few steps from the highroad, 
not even the solitary woodland can offer a more beautiful seclusion. 
This is the greatest charm of this country of old hedgerows. 

They are beautiful, these hedgerows. Oftentimes neglected and left 
uncut for years, they grow into a wild profusion. Though they keep 
out the sun, at least they offer shelter from the winter wind. Black- 
thorn and wrinkled maple, hawthorn and hazel, straight sapling of 
grey ash, and frequent suckers from the long roots of the elm trees, all 
push each other and intermingle their leaves of various shapes and 
colours. The honeysuckles, hoping to flower unpicked, climb high 
out of reach. The briars hang down and offer their sweet pink flowers. 
Brambles thrust themselves and straggle everywhere. Here is a mass 
of clematis; and there white bryony, in close company with the 
broad, glossy, heart-shaped leaves of the black, meets in a tangle 
with the little purple, yellow-eyed flowers of the woody nightshade. 
From the snowy blossom of the blackthorn upon a leafless hedge, 
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through all the fragrant summer to the frost, when fieldfares come in 
a flock to clear away the blood-red haws in a day, the hedgerow is a 
glory and delight. 

At last, in winter, or at least when the sap is low, a new figure is 
seen in the landscape. 

The hedger comes in his gloves and long leathern gaiters. He clears 
away the useless stuff—‘ trumpery,’ he calls it—chooses with care the 
likeliest growing wood for ‘ plashers,’ with here and there a straight 
sapling to grow into a tree, stands high upon the bank, and chops 
down all the rest. With a deft blow of his hook he cuts the ‘ plasher ’ 
almost through, so that it seems wonderful that it can live. He lays 
it, and pegs it down; builds up the bank with sods, and fills the 
new-made ditch with thorns, lest cattle should come and trample 
upon his work. So the old hedge is turned to account. Nothing is 
wasted. There is wood to burn, and fagots for the baker’s oven. 
The younger hazel goes for sticks for next year’s peas ; the straight 
ashen poles to fence sweet-smelling ricks. Even the ‘trumpery’ will 
serve as staddle to make a dry foundation for some future mow. 

This, no doubt, is the true harvest of the hedgerow ; but it is not 
the harvest which gave a title to this, sketch. 


It was autumn, and all the corn was hauled. Upon many of the 
squares of golden stubble droves of pigs were running to pick up the 


ears missed by the rake, and the ripe grains that had fallen when 
the sheaves were pitched. On others the plough was already at work. 
The ploughman shouted to his team as he turned under the hedgerow 
to come back upon the other side. The rooks, that are so wary of 
the harmless rambler like myself, rose as he drew near, circled within 
easy gunshot above his head, spread their black wings, and lightly 
dropped upon the fresh-turned furrow behind his back. From beyond 
the hedge came the sound of the woodman’s axe, for the September 
gales, where the ditch lay to windward, had here and there torn up 
an ancient elm by the roots, and he was lopping off the branches in 
readiness for the timber wagon to haul away the trunk. 

I was in the valley walking down a broad green lane. On either 
hand were signs of the declining year. Where the wild roses grew the 
briars were decked with crimson hips ; and, although a solitary flower 
might still be seen, the honeysuckles had changed to clusters of 
reddening berries. The hazel leaves were yellow, and the maple bush 
was turning to old gold. A few sparse leaves and a sprinkling of apples 
brighter than guineas still hung upon the crab. Surprised by the 
quietness of my approach, a startled blackbird rushed out of the 
ditch. A little later my eye caught sight of a wren, creeping like a 
mouse and hiding out of sight behind the old level plashing upon the 
bank ; and all the while I had the company of a flock of linnets, that 
waited till I came, flew out of the hedge with a whirring of wings, 
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alighted only a few paces in front, all on one bush, and waited 


Far away down the lane something moved. 

For a moment it was impossible to be certain, and yet surely a 
living thing had stirred in the distant shadow of the hedgerow. 

Then, just beyond a clump of dark gorse, I could distinguish the 
stooping figure of an old woman. Her clothes also were old and 
had taken on autumnal hues. Faded with the summer sun and 
weather-stained by rain, her skirt and shawl, whatever their original 
colours, were in keeping with the landscape, and mellow and unobtru- 
sive as the russet-grey on the back and wings of a song-thrush. Some- 
times she crept down into the ditch; then came out into the lane 
and stooped to take something from the ground, which for the time 
being she put into her apron. At last she stood up and shook one of 
the guinea-laden branches. She was gathering crab-apples. 

What could she want with them ? 

The uses of the crab, forgotten long ago in the village, are known 
only to the lover of old customs. Verjuice is but a name, pomatum 
almost an unread line in the dictionary. Could this old crone, whose 
face was brown and wrinkled like the shell of a walnut, season the 
dryness of a parish loaf and secretly comfort her elderly heart with 
some old-world bowl, in which a roasted crab should bob against her 
lips, ‘and on her withered dew-lap pour the ale’? She looked old 
enough even for that. On the ground beside her was a sack half filled. 

Imagination refused to picture an orgie so extensive. 

She was the first tospeak. In the rural parts of this West Country 
people do not meet and pass without a word. 

* Nice weather,’ said she. 

* Beautiful weather,’ said I. 

‘Zo "tis, said she, and stepped aside to pour a stream of little 
yellow, rosy apples out of her apron into the open mouth of the sack. 

‘But what be about then, mother? What good is it to pick up 
such stuff as that ?’ 

* Lauk-a-massy, master,’ she laughed, ‘I do often zay to myzelf 
this time o’ year I be but like the birds that do pick a liven off the 


* But what do you do with them ?’ 

* Zell ’em.’ 

‘ And what do they do with them ?’ 

* Pay vor ’em.’ 

In spite of rags and poverty she was a humorous old soul. How- 
ever she presently put a sudden check upon her mirth, and answered 
with quiet civility. 

‘They don’t use ’em here,’ she explained. ‘The man that do 
buy emo’ I do zend ’em to London. I do believe they do use em 
to gie a bitter flavour to a jelly. I really do.’ 
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Then she chuckled. The thing seemed so amusing. She was 
laughing at an unknown world, distant and strange, where people pay 
such heed to the flavour of a jelly. 

At the mention of London the recollection of two boys from 
Pimlico, whom I had met in a lane about three months before, came 
into my mind. Philanthropy had sent them down here, but until 
then they had never seen a green field. Their inferences were strange 
enough. I wondered what impressions the mind of this old woman 
of the hedgerows would gather if suddenly she could be transplanted 
to a city street. 

‘Do you live near here ?’ 

*I do live across to Sutton,’ she answered, ‘ in the little old cottage 
that do lie under the hill.’ 

“I suppose you’ve lived there a long time ?’ 

‘ All my life, as mid zay,’ she laughed. ‘I wur out to sarvice 
dree year; but I wur married when I wur nineteen. I wur brought 
to the little cottage then, an’ vrom thik day to theas I ha’n’t never 
laid head to piller under another roof.’ 

It was by the merest accident, and only for the sake of hearing 
her talk, that I remarked : ‘ Then for certain you can’t have been to 
London to look after the crab-apples.’ 

In a moment her good-humour vanished. The wrinkles deepened, 
and the weather-beaten, upright furrows between her brows. Her 
eyes regarded me sharply and with suspicion. 

‘Who put ’ee up vor to come here an’ ax me "bout that, then ?’ 
she inquired, angrily. 

I asserted my innocence. I pointed out that after all the idea of 
a visit to London had been rendered incredible, if not impossible, by 
her statement that she had never been away for a night from the 
little cottage under the hill. 

She scanned me attentively, was satisfied with the explanation, 
and consoled. 

‘Ah, well! They do laugh at I about that, an’ I thought mayhap 
you knowed,’ she cried merrily. ‘I have a-bin to London. An’ 
I ha’n’t never a-bin away vrom home. An’ I baint no liar for all 
that.’ 

She delighted in this quibbling manner of the clowns of the six- 
teenth century. But old-fashioned West Country folk still love to 
riddle in their speech. She stood expectant, eager for an invitation 
to go on, but fully determined to loiter. 

‘I can’t make that out,’ said I. 

* An’ never went inzide a house,’ said she. 

I only shook my head. 

* Nor zet voot in a street.’ 

She paused ; then raised her voice in the excitement of success. 

‘Nor so much as laid out a penny-piece vor a bit or a zup.’ 
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It was no good. I implored her to relieve me from further mental 
effort by telling me without delay; but, once started, her story became 
a monologue—an epic of the ‘ little old cottage that do lie under the 
hill.’. For the emotions which prompted her to undertake that 
memorable journey were still-warm in her heart, and they carried 
her back even to the days of early motherhood under that little ridge 
of brown thatch. 

‘Wull, then, master,’ she cried, ‘ I'll just tell ee how it all comed 
about.. My man an’ I we dragged up a terr’ble long family, we did. 
Massy ’pon us! Things wur different in them days. We did all goo 
out in groun’ to work then, wimmin an’ men. An’ need o’ it too. 
There werden much wheaten bread vor poor volks them days. The 
wimmin vokes an’ maidens did all goo out a bit to leasey a’ter the 
wheat wur a-hauled. We did carr’ the corn down to mill. - But la! 
The little grist-mill down to brook, he is but vower walls an’ a hatch- 
hole now. He valled in years agone. Miller couldn’ make a liven, an’ 
zo he gied un up. “Tis the big mills, zo the tale is, do zell zo low. 
But I tell ’ee what, master, vokes_wur jollier, one wi’ another, 
them times than they be now. Ah! They mid eat better victuals 
nowadays, but there’s more pride. They baint zo simple as they 
wur. All they do want now is to save up a vew ha’pence, an’ put 
viner clothes to their backs, an’ forget who they be.’ 

She stopped to laugh. No philosopher ever took a more genial 
view of human folly than this old woman of the hedgerow. 

* But I wur a-gwaine to tell ’ee,’ she went on, suddenly remembering 
that the visit to London was the real subject before us. ‘Iss. We 
had zixteen, an’ reared ’em all but one. Nine o’ ’em bwoys, an’ all 
growed up tall an’ straight as the poplar trees along the churchyard 
wall. Ay, *twur a many bellies to vill. An’ a house o’ childern, 
master, is like a nest o’ drushes wi’ their mouths ever agape. But 
somehow or another God-a-Mighty did send a crust. An’ then the 
biggest bwoy growed up to sar a little a bird-kippen, or to drave 
roun’ the wold hoss for the chaffcutter or the cider-maken. An’ the 
biggest maid did mind the childern for I to go out. An’ zo we knocked 
along till the bwoys had a-growed up hardish lads like. An’ then there 
wur @ rabbit, now an’ then. Wiull, there wura rabbit pretty often, on 
along then. An’ then there comeda bother. An’ two o’ ’em, master, 
they had a-tookt the Queen’s shillen an’ drinked un, an’ marched 
off wi’ the sergeant wi’ the colours in their hats, afore the summons 
wur out. An’ they wouldn’t none o’ ’em bide here in parish. Two 
o’ ’em went to furrin parts, but we never heard o’ ’em since, an’ 
whither they be live or dead is more ’an I can tell. They be all o’ 
em one place or tother, an’ I hope they be doen well. An’ the 
maidens be all married away. Little Benjamin he wur the last to 
goo.. I wur terr’ble sorry, too. But I.said: “’Tis no more ’an a 
brood o’ dunnocks, an’ when they be vlush they do vly.” ’ 


—. 
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She paused again, picked up half a dozen crab-apples, and dropped 
them into her apron. 

‘But I wur a-gwaine to tell ’ee,’ she quickly resumed. ‘ Ben- 
jamin’s wife she did use to zend a letter, an’ one o’ the school childern 
did read un out to me. He wur a porter to London, but house rent, 
her zaid, wur most wonderful dear. When I wur out quiet a-picken 
berries, Benjamin wur a’most for ever in my mind. Mus’ be up ten 
year agone, an’ I carr’d in nineteen peck o’ berries. I do mind ’twur 
nineteen peck at tenpence in to factory. I can see the foreman dyer 
now, out in yard a-measuren o’ ’em out wi’ a peck measure. An’ 
the men wur all a-chacklen about the next year’s wayzgoose. ‘‘ What ? 
zaid I, “do ’ee arrange next zummer’s holiday afore the winter is 
begun?” “We be gwaine to London for the day, an’ you can 
come too if you be a-minded,” zaid he, though to be sure ’twur no 
more ’an a joke. But jus’ the very nick o’ time the master his own 
zelf comed by; an’ the foreman dyer he up an’ laughed. “ Here’s 
Mary do think to go to London wi’ we next zummer.” Then they 
did all grin at I. But the master, he said . “ How many years have 
’ee brought berriesin toI, Mary?” I zaid: “’Tisa score or one-an’- 
twenty, master.” Zaid he: “Come.an’ ax me next zummer-fair, an’ 
I'll gie ’ee a ticket, Mary.” An’ wi’ the very zame on he went. 

‘I thought a lot about thik ticket. I thought a lot about Ben- 
jamin too. There comed a letter in the spring, that zaid that Ben- 
jamin’s wife—tis his second wife—had just a-got her third. I wur 
a-picken watercresses, an’ *twur most wonderful cold. I really do 
believe I veeled wolder them days ’an now I be sich a ancient wold 
*?ooman. I do mind I wur wet-vooted an’ vinger-cold. That wur 
about the time my wold man wur a-tookt. I thought then I werden 
a-gwaine to live myself zo very long. I did long to zet eyes pon 
Benjamin—most terr’ble. 

*Wull, when comed zummer-fair I bucked up courage an’ in I 
went. There wur the ticket sure ’nough. I carried un home. But 
lauk! Afore night *twur the talk o’ all the parish, an’ folk did run 
in an’ out all day long for a week to look at un. An’ I got a basket 
o’ apples an’ a papern bag o’ lollipops for the childern to carr’ in my 
pocket. An’ the neighbours they all zaid: “ Do ’ee step in an’ pick 
what vlowers you do want in the early marnen afore you do start.” 
Zo I had a tutty—a nosegay, master, bigger—ay, zix times zo big 
as the biggest picklen cabbage that ever wur growed. A’most zo 
zoon as the zun wur up I wur’pon the road. An’ ’twur sich a beautiful 
day, wi’ a dew like vrost, an’ the sky misty clear in the marnen. The 
train did start at vive. But I waited vor un a good half-hour, I did. 
An’ on the road the foreman dyer he said: “ You do know how to 
act when you do get there, don’t ’ee, Mary?” An’ I told un: “ My 
son "ull be at the station for certain sure.” 

‘But when we got out to London station, master, sure there wur 
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nivver sich a hurry-push in theas world afore. Made I that maze- 
headed I wur bound to zit down ’pon the seat to let ’em all pass. 
But zo zoon as one train wur gone there wur another. I wur afeard 
o’ my life to move, an’ there I zot. An’ when comed to a lull like, 
I up an’ zaid to a porter: “Can’ee run an’ tell young Benjamin 
Bracher that his mother is here?” Zo he said: “Who?” An’ I 
told un again. “I nivver heard the name,” said he. “ But he’s a 
porter like yourself to London Station.” “ Which station ? ” he axed 
me. ‘“ Why, London Station,” said I. “Oh, there’s vifty London 
stations an’ more,” said he. “Then how shall I get at un ? ” said I. 
**Do ’ee know where he do live?” he axed me. “’Tis in Silver 
Street,” said I. ‘‘ There’s a hundred Silver Streets,” said he; an’ 
then he wur gone. 

‘They ha’n’t got no time to talk to a body in London. I wur 
afeard to move. I put the basket o’ apples under the seat, an’ there 
I zot. 

‘Come midday the zun did strike down most terr’ble hot, an’ 
the place were like a oven. The nosegay o’ vlowers beginned to 
quail in my han’. Zoon enough they went off zo dead as hay. Volk 
did stop an’ stare at me. The childern did turn their heads. But 
there I zot. 

‘I wur afeard o’ my life to move. Come a’ternoon I put down 
my han’ for my hankercher to mop my face. But the lollipops had 
all a-melted drough the papern bag, an’ he wur a-stickt to my pocket. 
Zo I just pat my face wi’ my sleeve. An’ there I zot. 

‘I wur too much to a mizmaze, master, ever to think. You 
nivver zeed sich crowds, an’ like a river never stop. There I zot till 
come the cool o’ the evenen. An’ then the forman dyer comed along. 
An’ he hollered to me: “Mary, Mary, you'll be lef’ behine!” an’ 
he pushed me on by the shoulders afore un, a’most like a wheelbarrer, 
an’ bundled me into the train. 

‘*Twur midnight when the train got to Yeovil town, an’ I had up 
vive mile to walk. *Twur daylight when I got home, an’ a marnen 
misty-clear like when I started. I took the kay down out o’ the 
thatch an’ put un in kayhole. But fur the life o’ me I couldn’ turn 
un, an’ I zot down "pon step an’ cried.’ 


In a moment she was merry again. 

*Zo now they do ax me if I’ve a-bin to London,’ she said; ‘ but 
I do laugh wi’ the rest.’ 

She told me in quaint phrase all about the harvest of the hedgerows 
—how the blackberries were the first to come, with the black-ripe, 
the red, and the green all on one bunch; and the little pale purple 
flowers still in bloom on the same spray, and looking as fresh as spring 
until the frost. They were sold not by measure but by weight. It 
paid better to pick at a penny when they were plenty than for three- 
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halfpence when they were scarce. And the dealer he did come—oh, 
yes, he did come in a two-wheeled cart twice a week, every week of 
his life, and weigh and pay—no trouble about that, but money in 
hand paid. 

But the privet berries, now, for the dyer, they must wait until 
after the frost, when they would pinch soft between finger and thumb, 
and leave a deep purple stain. And they must be carried to the fac- 
tory in the town. But then—there was many a good sort about in 
the village or on the road to give an old woman a lift. 

And sloes must wait for the winter too, and some years they were 
on the blackthorn bushes so thick as ever they could stick. Really 
and truly until it was washed off by the rain they were sometimes 
blue with bloom—most beautiful. But they went to the gentry, 
mostly to make sloe gin. She had quite a private connection for the 
sloes, and the same people bought them year after year. 

‘Why, you must get quite rich,’ said I, ‘ at this time of the year.’ 

‘I can knock along,’ she boasted, ‘wold as I be, an’ put away 
a shillen, too. I’ve a-bin poor all my life. But I’ve a-bin happy an’ 
picked up bread day by day. There is that in the open vields is 
more company to I, ’an a street o’ volk I don’t know. Zunshine or 
rain, an’ all but the hard vrostes, I do enjoy life. Ido. But the 
young mus’ all run away now-a-days.’ 

She paused to think. Then suddenly raised her arms above her 
head. 

‘God-A’mighty, master!’ she cried. ‘What mus’ it be to be 
poor in thik girt place ?’ 

Appalled at the thought she turned away and bent over her apple- 
picking. Yet presently she stood up and was merry again. 

I positively suspected that wrinkled old eyelid of a wink. 

‘I baint a-gwaine to be buried by the parish,’ she laughed, ‘ not I.’ 

But even poverty can keep a good heart under the hedgerows. 


Water RayMonp. 
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THE UNIONIST FREE TRADERS 


I 


Tue aims and objects of the Unionist Free Traders are the subject of 
the following article, and by Unionist Free Traders I mean Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists who mean to remain Unionists as well 
as Free Traders, notwithstanding the fact that for the moment the 
great bulk of the Unionist party has, under the fascination exercised 
by Mr. Chamberlain, given a temporary adhesion to the policy of 
Tariff Reform. The public has been puzzled by the spectacle of 
seeing certain Unionist Free Traders in the House of Commons and 
in the country joining the Liberals, and imagine from this that the 
Unionist Free Trade movement is nothing more than a secession 
from the Unionist party to their opponents. Though it is easy to 
see how such a view has arisen, no greater mistake can possibly be 
made than to imagine that the Unionist Free Traders, in creating a 
separate organisation, are merely making a halfway house for them- 
selves in their road to Liberalism. But I shall be asked, if this is so, 
what is the meaning of the Unionist Free Traders leaving the Unionist 
party, and organising themselves for the political battle. My answer 
is that the Unionist Free Traders are organising themselves, not 
because they mean to join the Liberals, but because they mean to do 
nothing of the kind. If they meant to join the Liberals there would 
be no necessity for a separate organisation. Their aims and objects, 
their intentions and their policy can be best expressed by stating 
what they mean to do. In the first place they mean to maintain 
both the Union and Free Trade. Secondly, they mean to remain 
Unionists, and to withstand all attempts on the part of the Protec- 
tionists to force them to give up their Unionism and become Liberals. 
Thirdly, they are determined to organise themselves on a strictly 
Unionist basis ; that is, they mean to keep themselves separate from 
the party of their late opponents, the Liberals, in order that 
when Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has been defeated, as it inevitably 
will be, at the next General Election, they may be ready to help 
reconstitute the Unionist party on a Free Trade basis. In a word, 
the Unionist Free Traders mean to make their Free Trade views 
effective, by defeating Protection and by reconstructing the Unionist 
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party after that defeat on a Free Trade basis. These aspirations 
will no doubt be declared ridiculous by our opponents, but at any 
rate that is what they are determined to do, and history shows that 
parties quite as small in number as they are have accomplished 
equally important results. 


II 


If these are the aims and objects of the Free Trade Unionist party, 
how are they to be carried out? The essential point at the present 
moment is, as I have said, for Unionist Free Traders to make their 
Free Trade views effective. Though they are equally determined to 
make their Unionist views effective, there is at the present moment 
little necessity to take special action in regard to the Union, for in 
fact the Union is not in danger. Save for a few exceptional men 
and a few exceptional constituencies, it is admitted by all who think 
clearly and speak honestly that Home Rule is not before the country. 
The Liberal party, as a whole, is utterly tired of the issue, and though 
the Liberal leaders cannot be expected to stand in a white sheet and 
openly abandon Home Rule, it is clear that they have no wish what- 
ever to put it before the cause of Free Trade, or to force any one to 
choose between the Union and Free Trade. No Liberal Home Ruler, 
that is, dreams of declaring that a man cannot be a co-worker with 
Liberals for the cause of Free Trade at the next General Election unless 
he will proclaim himself a Home Ruler as well as a Free Trader. Such 
a coupling of Free Trade and Home Rule is never suggested even by 
the most vehement of Liberals. This willingness on the part of the 
Liberal party to sink Home Rule at the next election is intensified 
by the disillusionment of the Liberals in regard to the Irish party, 
which has been proceeding during the last four or five years, and may 
be said to have become complete during the present Session. The 
Irish Nationalists havé proved themselves the remorseless enemies 
of almost everything that the Liberals care for. Again, Liberals well 
understand that, though not openly expressed, the Irish Nationalists 
are Protectionists almost to a man, and would be quite willing, ‘ when 
the proper time comes,’ to do a deal with Mr. Chamberlain in order 
to secure special Protectionist privileges for Ireland. Therefore the 
Unionist Free Traders, while remaining as strong in their support of 
the Union as ever, can feel that the essential thing before them at the 
present time is the making of their Free Trade views effective. Now 
this cannot be accomplished except by opposing Protection under all 
its many aliases ; whether in the crude and open form supported by 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Henry Chaplin, and the Tariff Reform League 
or in the apparently milder but in reality equally dangerous form 
advocated by Mr. Balfour. But under a system of Parliamentary 
Government there is only one effective way of opposing Protection, 
and that is to vote for Free Trade. Therefore Unionist Free Traders, 
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though they are determined to remain Unionists, mean to make their 
Free Trade views effective by voting for Free Trade candidates irre- 
spective of party. They mean, that is, to give the coup de grace to 
Protection. In doing this, however, they need not and do not feel 
that they are putting off that reunion and reconstruction of the 
Unionist party which is one of their essential aims. On the contrary, 
they feel that they can best obtain that object by making the defeat of 
the Protectionist Unionists at the polls at the next General Election 
as complete as possible. It is as certain as anything can be in human 
affairs that if the overthrow of both Chamberlainism and Balfourism 
is as overwhelming as the Unionist Free Traders can, and I believe 
will, render it, an immense number of Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists who are now under the glamour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
will be thoroughly disillusioned. Many of them will be found to have 
supported Mr. Chamberlain because they thought he was going to 
sweep the country, and because they liked the idea of being con- 
tributories to a great party victory. When they find that he has 
done no such thing, but instead has led them to utter ruin, and when 
they see that what two years ago was the strongest and most united 
political party in the country has been smashed to atoms, and reduced 
to a state of impotence as complete as that which marked the Liberal 
party from 1895 till last year, what are likely to be their sentiments in 
regard to the men who have led them into a position so deplorable ? 
Will not they begin to ask whether Mr. Chamberlain was a wise guide, 
and whether they had not better have kept in the old ways, and 
maintained the old safe policy which Lord Salisbury represented, and 
which the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
and Lord George Hamilton were ready and willing to carry on? It 
was not, they will reflect, to ruin and destroy their party that they 
followed Mr. Chamberlain, and in the stress of the reaction that will 
follow thousands of voices are certain to be raised in favour of the 
reconstruction of the party on its old basis, which included Free Trade. 
Then will come the opportunity of the Unionist Free Traders—of 
those, that is, who, while Free Traders and determined to make their 
Free Trade views effective, have refused to join the Liberal party, but 
have maintained their Unionism and created a Unionist though 
a Free Trade organisation. Unionist Free Traders will be able to 
point out that reunion can always be effected by the abandonment of 
Protection. They will not, it is needless to say, ask for the sacrifice 
of particular individuals, but as long as Protection is abandoned 
once and for all they will be ready to reunite with their old friends 
and colleagues. hates 


Ill 


I am perfectly prepared to hear it said that this is a dream, and 
that the bulk of the Unionist party will never be able to abandon 
Protection or to free themselves from the heavy burden of Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s policy. To this I would reply that a policy adopted so quickly 
as the Protectionist policy was adopted may be abandoned with equal 
promptitude. When the glamour of a promised victory has departed 
from the Chamberlain policy men will find it by no means difficult to 
throw over, and will long to return to saner and safer ways. No 
doubt the process of reconversion and reconstruction will not be 
carried out in a day, and will require time and patience ; but remember 
that what the Unionist Free Traders will have to offer will be by no 
means insignificant. When the Unionist Free Traders are properly 
organised in each constituency, as they will be if the Unionist Free 
Traders do their duty, and constitute a firm and compact body outside 
the party, but ready to return to it, the temptation to the party 
managers to get them once more into the party fold will be immense. 
When then the Unionist party managers recognise that they 
cannot regain power unless they satisfy the Unionist Free Traders, 
they will in the end give the pledges which the Unionist Free 
Traders are determined to obtain. It will be said, perhaps, that 
this is a delusion, and I shall be told that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour counted the cost of secession before they abandoned the policy 
of Free Trade and took up Protection. They knew that they must 
lose a great many Free Trade votes, and they will not change their 
policy because they have obtained practical proof of the fact. This 
argument, however, ignores a very important consideration. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour no doubt knew perfectly well that they 
would lose the Unionist Free Trade votes, but they calculated on 
obtaining for Protection a wide support from the non-party portion of 
the nation, and even from a good number of those who call themselves 
Liberals or Radicals. These new adherents they fully believed would 
outweigh the Free Trade Unionists. Theircalculation hasalready turned 
out ridiculously wrong, and will be still further falsified at the General 
Election. Protection has found no adherence among Liberals, and 
instead of attracting the non-party men has sent them in thousands, 
as the figures of the bye-elections show, to vote for Free Trade can- 
didates. I hold then that, if the defeat of Mr. Chamberlain is as 
complete at the polls as I believe it will be, the shrewder minds among 
the Unionist party managers will realise that reunion with the Unionist 
Free Traders is essential unless the party is to wander in the wilder- 
ness, as did the Liberal party after its adoption of Home Rule. In 
any case the ideal of forming a body whose special aim and object it 
shall be to reunite in the future the Unionist party, scattered and 
broken by Mr. Chamberlain, is one well worth working for. If we 
fail in this part of our policy we shall have done no harm, while if we 
succeed we shall have killed Protection for the next fifty years. Per- 
sonally I believe we shall succeed in both our aims, #.e. in maintaining 
Free Trade and in reuniting the Unionist party on a Free Trade basis. 
At any rate it will be far easier for us to succeed in our aim of reuniting 
n2 
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the party on a Free Trade basis if we make the defeat of the Protec- 
tionists as complete as possible at the General Election. Therefore 
I hold that the more strongly and earnestly a Unionist Free Trader 
desires to remain a Unionist and to bring about the ultimate reunion 
of his party, the more ardently should he work to prevent the return of 
Protectionists, whether Balfourites or Chamberlainites, at the coming 
General Election, and to ensure a crushing victory for Free Trade. 
The greater the defeat of the Chamberlainite and Balfourite policy 
the more certain is the ultimate reunion of the party. Therefore the 
aim of Unionist Free Traders should be to oppose strongly candidates 
for Parliament who will not pledge themselves to withstand the 
policy of Protection, no matter under what apparently amiable and 
innocuous guises it is presented to them, and to give an active and 
effective support to Free Trade candidates, irrespective of party. 

It is clear from what I have said that those who mean to remain 
both Unionists and Free Traders must lose no time in perfecting their 
organisation throughout the constituencies. They must not think 
that the duty of Unionist Free Traders is merely to save the seats of 
the patriotic and high-minded men who sacrificed their political and 
official careers rather than abandon Free Trade, and left the Ministry 
last autumn. All that is possible must be done to save their seats ; 
but a greater and even more important object is to secure a Unionist 
bodyguard for Free Trade in every constituency, and to use every 
endeavour to defeat Protectionist candidates at the poll. Our ideal 
should be to reduce the Protectionist vote in the next House of Com- 
mons to the lowest limits, and to make the plébiscite for Free Trade 
—for such the next General Election will in fact be—as overwhelming 
as possible. 


IV 


Personally I have no doubt that the organisation of the Unionist 
Free Traders and their apparent ability to turn a great number of 
elections will have the result of indirectly modifying the views - of 
the Liberal candidates on many important political questions. That 
is, the existence of the Unionist Free Traders will encourage Liberal 
candidates to stand up against the faddists and extremists. But 
though I strongly hope and desire that this result may be indirectly 
produced I am equally strong against the Unionist Free Traders 
officially bargaining with the Liberals in regard to the views of their 
candidates: and for this reason. If such direct bargaining takes 
place it will mean that the Unionist Free Traders will to a certain 
extent become responsible for the details of Liberal policy on other 
matters than Free Trade, and they will become insensibly drawn into 
an alliance with the Liberals so close as to suggest fusion and amalga- 
mation. My desire is that no such intimate alliance should take 
place, but merely that there should be a working and fighting agree- 
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ment, #.e. political co-operation for a specific purpose, that of defending 
Free Trade. We want to remain free and untrammelled by any strict 
or formal alliance. I say this not because I have any particular horror 
of a great part of the Liberal creed, or in any sense or form regard 
Liberalism as the unclean thing. I say it because I hold that our 
object and duty is not directly to modify the Liberal policy or to take 
any responsibility in regard to it, but at the present to maintain Free 
Trade and in the future to reunite the Unionist party. If we become 
in any way responsible for Liberal policy this task may be rendered 
infinitely harder or even impossible. Again, if as a party we should 
attempt to dictate as to the views of Liberal candidates instead of 
merely co-operating heartily with them on one issue, they in return 
would very naturally desire to dictate the policy of those Free Trade 
Unionists who will be returned by the co-operation of Liberal votes. 
We must not interfere with them or they with us. Each must trust 
the other, and act in confidence and in good faith. 


V ea de 


I hope I have made the position and aims and objects of the Unionist 
Free Traders clear. Tostate them once more: We are both Unionists 
and Free Traders, and mean that both the Union and Free Trade shall 
prevail. But with us Free Trade is no mere counsel of perfection, no 
academic opinion. We mean to make our Free Trade views effective 
by voting and working for Free Traders irrespective of party wherever 
they are opposed by Protectionists. That is our immediate object. 
Our ultimate object is equally clear and equally dictated by our 
determination to maintain Free Trade. We realise that unless Free 
Trade is held by both parties in the State to be, like the Monarchy, 
beyond political dispute, Free Trade cannot be absolutely safe. There- 
fore we mean to remain Unionists and to use every endeavour to reunite 
and reconstruct the Unionist party on a Free Trade basis. This, we 
believe, we shall be able to accomplish after Mr. Chamberlain has led 
the Unionist party to the ruin which, unhappily, is inevitable at the 
next General Election. The position of the Unionist party resembles 
one of those surgical cases in which a bone which has been broken 
and badly set has to be broken again before it can be properly rejoined 
and healed. To adopt another metaphor, only after it has been purged 
in the fires of a General Election can the Unionist party be reunited. 
The more complete is that process of purgation by fire the stronger will 
the reunited party prove. Therefore the Unionist Free Traders can 
adopt no half-measures and no timorous courses, but both in the 
interests of Free Trade and of their party must strike with all their 
might against the evils of Protection. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey, 
Editor of ‘ The Spectator.’ 
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THE POPE AND CHURCH MUSIC 


A RESOINDER 


Ir was inevitable that any protest against the Papal motu proprio on 
the subject of Church music should arouse the displeasure of those 
who regard a Papal decree as being something more than an expres- 
sion of human opinion and individual intention. It was inevitable, 
too, that musical technicalities should be introduced into a question 
which, if examined coldly and without the bias from which neither 
the professionally religious nor the professionally artistic can be 
altogether free, resolves itself into a matter of personal taste and, 
I may add, personal temperament. 

I may perhaps be excused if I regard it as also inevitable that 
the addition of the words—‘ a Roman Catholic protest ’—to the heading 
of my article in the June number of this Review should have excited 
the wrath of a section of the Roman Catholic body whose mouthpiece 
the Rev. Ethelred Taunton makes himself in his reply to me under 
the title, suggestive of that of a popular play now running at a London 
theatre, The Pope and the Novelist. 

I have reason to believe that had it not been for the words—‘ a 
Roman Catholic Protest’—which appeared as a sub-title to my original 
article Mr. Taunton and others of his communion would have been 
content to regard that article in the light in which it was written. 
They would perhaps have recognised the fact that I disclaimed any 
intention of appealing to the clerically minded, and that I wrote 
merely from the position, as it were, of the man in the street, who 
may love music and its expression without being an expert in its 
science. 

I feel that in replying to Mr. Taunton’s strictures upon the effrontery 
of a novelist presuming to criticise the action of a Pope I am some- 
what at a disadvantage, inasmuch as I am replying, not to a Roman 
Catholic layman, but to a Roman Catholic priest. 

Mr. Taunton in his article bases his argument against the justness 
of my “ protest’ largely upon personalities. I would fain have kept 
such matters at a distance as being neither profitable, relevant, nor, 
I would add, dignified. He alludes to me as a bored convert. I 
frankly admit the impeachment, so far as my experiences of modern 
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English Roman Catholicism are concerned; but as I live chiefly 
among Continental Catholics I am happily little affected by the ennui 
which he rightly describes me as feeling. I would only observe that: 
had Mr. Taunton substituted a stronger term for that of ‘ bored’ 
he would have more correctly described my condition. 

Mr. Taunton goes on to say, with a touch of sacerdotalism admir- 
ably in harmony with the times of St. Gregory: ‘I will not say for a 
moment that the laity, hereditary Catholics or neophytes, have not 
got their rights,’ and again: ‘ While I have sympathy with any move- 
ment which seeks by legitimate methods to obtain that recognition 
of the rights of the laity which the Church has always acknowledged, 
I will have nothing to do with the bored convert except to wish that 
he would take his boredom elsewhere.’ 

I do not forget that I am replying to a priest, and I am happy 
if I have afforded Mr. Taunton an opportunity of scoring a point to 
his credit with his ecclesiastical superiors at my expense. I would 
remind him, however, that indifference is a far more difficult matter 
to treat than boredom, and that there are countless Catholics in the 
world, as there are countless Protestants, who remain within their 
respective communions merely because they are indifferent to priestly 
pretensions. I wish, to quote Mr. Taunton’s own words, to do my 
spiriting gently, and I trust he will not think me discourteous towards 
his order if I suggest that, since it is not converts only who are bored, 
he might with advantage search for the true cause of the boredom. 

I will, however, pass from personal matters to the consideration 
of Mr. Taunton’s replies to my definition of the recent Papal edict on 
Church music as an artistic and psychological blunder. Mr. Taunton 
here becomes more interesting, inasmuch as he is expressing his views 
on a subject which must appeal to many, and he allows himself momen- 
tarily to forget my unfortunate individuality in his defence of a branch 
of that art to which he is well known to be deeply attached. 

Mr. Taunton reminds me that I have made an admission—an 
admission which he qualifies as being unnecessary—to the effect that 
I am no musical expert. I would submit that in this fact lies the 
strength of my argument. I have entrenched myself behinc human 
nature, as the man in the street has, fortunately for human progress, 
ever entrenched himself. At the same time I think I may say without 
undue vanity that my musical education has not been wholly neglected, 
and that music to me has ever been the first of the arts, although I 
cannot, of course, meet Mr. Taunton on strictly technical ground. 

He asserts that I have missed the true gist of the matter ; that the 
spiritual or even artistic point of view has not troubled me at all; 
and that I have forgotten the elementary fact that music was made 
for men, and not men for music. 

I agree with Mr. Taunton that music was made for men; but 
does he not forget the elementary fact that all men are not priests; 
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that all men have not the clerical temperament; that many, nay, 
perhaps the majority of human beings are emotional rather than 
genuinely religious, and that their religion can only be stirred through 
the senses ? 

I am aware that a religion which is of the senses alone is regarded 
with reasonable distrust by those whose faith rests on a firmer basis. 
Nevertheless—and here Mr. Taunton must forgive the novelist—the 
majority of men are swayed by the senses, and the majority of men 
are not priests. Pope Pius X., I would submit, in inculcating the 
principle that all ecclesiastical music should be modelled as nearly 
as possible to the Gregorian form, has forgotten this fact, and Mr. 
Taunton ignores it. 

Mr. Taunton declares that I have altogether misunderstood or 
misrepresented the Pope’s attitude towards Church music. 

Writing, as I do, with his Holiness’s ‘ Instruction’ before me, I 
must affirm that I have done neither the one nor the other. 

Pius X. observes that it is fully legitimate to lay down the following 
rule : ‘The more closely a composition for church approaches in its 
movement, inspiration, and savour the Gregorian form, the more 
sacred and liturgical it becomes ; and the more out of harmony it is 
with that supreme model, the less worthy is it of the temple.’ 

And again: ‘The ancient Gregorian chant must, therefore, be 
largely restored to the function of public worship.’ 

The Pope goes on to state that the qualities possessed by the 
Gregorian chant are also possessed by the classic polyphony, espe- 
cially that of the Roman school as represented by Pierluigi da Pales- 
trina. This classic polyphony, the Holy Father observes, agrees so 
admirably with the Gregorian chant—the supreme model of all sacred 
music—that it has been found worthy of a place side by side with it 
in the more solemn functions of the Church. 

I can assure Mr. Taunton, and others of my Roman Catholic clerical 
critics who adopt a less honourable form of criticism than he, that I 
fully understand the true aim and scope of the Pope’s juridical code of 
sacred music, and I think that the clauses from which I have quoted 
admit of no misinterpretation. It is idle to assert that Pius X. means 
one thing when he obviously means another, .and Mr. Taunton’s 
quibble about the Pope not confining the music of the Church to plain 
song, ‘as one would think from Mr. Bagot’s article,’ will scarceiy 
deceive any attentive reader of the Papal motu proprio. If modern 
music is admitted at all into the offices of the Church, it is only under 
such stringent conditions as to make it almost indistinguishable from the 
Gregorian form except to musical experts, who, it may be observed, 
are not so numerous as Mr. Taunton seems to imagine. 

I cannot, of course, expect to convince Mr. Taunton and his friends 
that I am not so inartistic, or so incapable of realising that music has 
& spiritual side, as they profess to believe. The compromising words— 
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‘a Roman Catholic Protest ’"—which headed my first article have clearly 
rendered any justification in their eyes of my position impossible, for 
reasons to which I shall refer hereafter. 

In that article I ventured to assert that the Pope’s attempt to 
enforce the universal adoption of Gregorian, plain song, or the classic 
polyphony in Roman Catholic places of worship was a threefold 
blunder—artistic, psychological, and, if I may so express it, diplo- 
matic. I was very well aware that such a statement would arouse 
the wrath of the sacristy, but I must frankly own to indifference on 
this point. I expressly stated that I was not appealing to certain 
minds. Nevertheless the sacristy has answered me. I fear that I 
am neither convinced by its arguments nor alarmed at its anger. 
It is not a little difficult to separate Mr. Taunton’s arguments from 
his personalities in his article entitled The Pope and the Novelist, but 
I will endeavour to deal fairly by the former, both from his point of 
view and from my own ; with the latter, as they are couched in terms 
which make it impossible for me to ignore them, I propose to deal 
later on in these pages. 

Mr. Taunton observes that he and I differ fundamentally on the 
philosophy of sacred music, and I readily admit the fact. I confess 
that, in common with a vast number of my fellow creatures of all 
nations, I regard music, whether it be sacred or profane, from a 
broader and no doubt a more material standpoint than that of the 
expert or the religiously minded. If music be an art, like all art, it 
must surely be progressive. Mr. Taunton himself unconsciously 
supplies me with an argument to illustrate my contention that the 
Pope’s action, however laudable theoretically, and however logical 
from the strictly scientific point of view, is an offence against art. 

* From the days of Gregory I. (604), if not earlier,’ says Mr. Taunton, 
‘the Popes have issued decrees on the subject and Councils have 
legislated.’ If I am not mistaken, Benedict XIV. issued a decree 
even more drastic than the motu proprio of Pius X. in the hopes of 
‘reforming’ Church music. I would ask Mr. Taunton with whom 
lay the victory, with Popes and Councils, or with the mass of the people 
whose ideals had progressed since the year 604, and whose musical 
needs had developed with the centuries ? 

In a word, artistic progress triumphed against the ecclesiastical 
love of retrogression, as it may confidently be expected to triumph 
again to-day. 

It will, of course, be objected that corruption and decay, rather 
than artistic progress, was the result of ignoring the decrees of Popes 
and Councils to which Mr. Taunton alludes, and the low standard of 
Church music in Italy and Spain will be pointed to as an example. 
I submit—and here I must again observe that I am not appealing to 
the professionally religious or to the musical purist—that there may 
be something to be said from the psychological point of view even for 
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the profane and theatrical music in Italian churches which so shocks 
Mr. Taunton, and which the Abbé Perosi (for Mr. Taunton is in error 
when he affirms that this insipid and unoriginal composer had no hand 
in the Pope’s project) and Pius X. very rightly wish to reform. 

Mr. Taunton waxes indignant at the very idea of defending such 
inartistic enormities as the rendering of a motif from the Traviata or 
similar profane music during a Mass, and he professes to believe that 
I defend such practices from an ‘artistic’ point of view! He has 
either not read my article attentively or, as I fear is more likely, in his 
anxiety to please those who had decided that I must be ‘sat upon’ 
he has preferred to place a false construction on what he read. I 
commented upon the practice of adapting light opera music to the 
Mass purely from a psychological standpoint. Mr. Taunton, by the 
way, jumps at an unwarrantable conclusion when he argues that I 
heard Bizet’s L’ Arlésienne from a shilling front seat in a London 
sanctuary, and that I, therefore, could not have studied the faces of 
the congregation. When I attend a Roman Catholic church in 
England I sit as near as I can to the door, lest there should be a 
sermon. 

To return to my argument it does not seem to strike Mr. Taunton 
and the Pope that human beings are not all cast in the clerical mould, 
and that temperaments differ in all classes, and among all people. 
Mr. Taunton, to quote his own words, is proud to take his stand as a 
musician by the side of the fearless Pius X., who recalls us to a better 
sense of true art, and I congratulate him on taking up so elevated a 
position. At the same time I am proud to stand by the side of any 
Italian peasant whose devotions are not interfered with by the fact 
that the organist is rattling out an operatic melody. Verdi’s music 
probably appeals to the spiritual side of some natures quite as much 
as ‘ classic polyphony ’ does to those of Mr. Taunton and Pope Pius X. 
We do not all want to be recalled to the spiritual and mental conditions 
of the sixth century, nor even to those of the fifteenth century. 

I feel that I must not insist too much upon this point, or my Roman 
Catholic critics will accuse me of upholding the performance of drinking 
songs during Mass. 

Mr. Taunton makes the very surprising statement that music by 
itself is vague unless it has associations. If it be not too presumptuous 
to differ from a musical expert, I would reply that, as a humble lover 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, and many smaller masters, I have 
not found this to be the case. It can scarcely be necessary to inform 
Mr. Taunton that I am not a religious person ; it is, I suppose, merely 
my novelist’s imagination that makes me prefer a movement from a 
Beethoven symphony as a spiritual and intellectual aid to all the 
plain song or classic polyphony ever chanted by priests. 

I have already stated in my first article my reasons for believing 
the recent action of Pope Pius X. to be a triple blunder, and I need 
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not, therefore, repeat them. Mr. Taunton has declared that I have 
misunderstood the Pope’s instructions. I contend that I have not 
done so, and that if the obvious intentions of his Holiness are loyally 
carried out, music specially composed for the Church by great masters 
can never again be heard ; that a large quantity of music of minor 
artistic value which yet appeals to thousands of people of all classes 
is banished ; and that the complete exclusion of instrumental music 
except under very special and restricted conditions is to be deplored. 

Mr. Taunton’s arguments, as I have said, do not convince me, 
while his assertion that I have misunderstood the Pope’s intentions 
is manifestly absurd. The Pope speaks too plainly to be misunder- 
stood. We are, as I remarked in my previous article, confronted by 
another instance of the perpetual struggle on the part of the priest- 
hood to force the world to move backward. Let Mr. Taunton honestly 
confess the truth. He must admit that, when all is said and done, 
there must always be those to whom the forms of music made obli- 
gatory by the Pope appeal, and those to whom they are a weariness 
to the spirit and a hindrance rather than an aid to devotion. The 
latter may not be, indeed, I am sure that they are not, ‘ musicians’ 
in the technical sense, which evidently alone commands Mr. Taunton’s 
sympathies ; but they exist, and exist in very large numbers in every 
country. So large a body are they, indeed, that their opposition has 
stultified those former decrees of Popes and Councils to which Mr. 
Taunton alludes. In whatever other ways I may be misunderstood, 
I do not wish to be misunderstood on this point. I do not, as Mr. 
Taunton would infer, uphold from an artistic point of view the use 
of that theatrical music which the Pope rightly condemns. I merely 
observe that the Pope and his advisers have ignored the fact that all 
men are not clerics, and that few of us, save those who are clerics, 
wish to revert to the sixth century. However disagreeable it may 
be to Mr. Taunton and his supporters, the fact remains that thousands 
of Roman Catholics in this country and millions on the Continent and 
in America regret and deplore the Pope’s action. Many that I have 
spoken to content themselves with shrugging their shoulders and 
declaring their intention of only attending Low Masses so soon as the 
Papal order is put into force. No doubt this attitude, were it not for 
diminished offertories, will be more pleasing to the English Roman 
Catholic clergy than a ‘ protest’ which might appear to question their 
dearly loved ‘ authority.’ 

I now, with considerable reluctance, pass to the consideration of 
Mr. Taunton’s personal attacks upon myself. I can assure him that 
I feel no resentment on account of them, for I am fully aware that in 
making them he is only the mouthpiece of his superiors, who have 
long been unwilling openly to attack me lest by so doing they should 
draw attention to my writings. I ean but apologise to my readers 
for touching upon personal matters; but those who have read Mr. 
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Taunton’s article in the July number of this Review will, I think, 
recognise that the responsibility for their introduction does not rest 
with me. 

Mr. Taunton prefaces his criticism of my previous article in this 
Review by examining what he calls my ‘ position.’ I am grateful 
to him for having done so, for he has afforded me an opportunity of 
stating publicly what it is of little use to state in private. He resents 
the fact that my previous paper bore the sub-title of ‘A Roman 
Catholic Protest.’ He states that I have thrown myself ‘ heart and 
soul into the Quirinal party.’ I pass over, as unnecessary to notice 
here, other remarks which appear to me to be irrelevant, and to have 
been written more with a view to please others than to damage me. 

Mr. Taunton and his supporters must now forgive me if I examine 
my ‘ position’ from another point of view, and I will do it as briefly 
as possible. 

Some years ago, in 1899, I published an article in the Nuova 
Antologia entitled ‘L’Inghilterra si fara cattolica?’ Although it 
touched upon no theological question, and was of a purely speculative 
nature, my statements regarding the inaccuracy and exaggeration in 
the returns periodically sent by Cardinal Vaughan to Rome as to the 
numbers and importance of the converts received into the Church, 
coupled with the fact that the article attracted considerable attention, 
gave great offence to the English Roman Catholic party. Since that 
occurrence, although I have studiously avoided attacking any dogma 
or article of faith, with a single exception, of the Church, I have been 
persistently accused of doing so. I have written from a political anda 
social standpoint only against the temporal pretensions of the Vatican 
and in favour of United Italy. The expressions put into the mouths of 
characters in my novels have been asserted to be my own views! An 
obviously inartistic and unfair way of judging a writer of fiction. 
Were any proof needed of the bitterness of the English Roman Catholic 
body as a whole towards any Roman Catholic differing from the 
Vatican politically, Mr. Taunton’s remarks as to my ‘ position’ 
would amply provide it. 

It is true that I am a ‘convert.’ But in view of the fact that it 
has been repeatedly asserted by certain prominent English Roman 
Catholics that I only became a ‘convert’ four or five years ago in 
order to make ‘ copy’ out of the Roman Church, I take this oppor- 
tunity of observing that I joined that Church three-and-twenty 
years ago. 

Many reasons have been assigned to explain why I, an English 
Roman Catholic, should, as Mr. Taunton expresses it, have thrown 
myself heart and soul into the Quirinal party and written against 
the temporal policy of the Vatican. I proposed for the hand of a 
daughter of a well-known ‘ black’ house in Rome and was refused, 
and therefore wrote against the ‘black’ party out of pique. I may 
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here observe that it has never been my misfortune to be refused by 
any Roman lady, ‘black’ or otherwise, or by her family; and also 
that, under somewhat exceptional circumstances not often enjoyed by 
a foreigner, I made a study of the political and social questions relating 
to Vaticanism for seven years before venturing to write about them. 
I was the tool of unscrupulous anti-clerical journalists ; I abused my 
religion in order to make money. These and many other equally 
fantastic and dishonourable reasons have been advanced and widely 
circulated, I regret to say, by English Vaticanists, who well know that 
they were unfounded, in the hopes of gradually discrediting my 
literary work with the public; and a well-known ‘converted’ ecclesi- 
astic has not been wanting to take an active and untiring part in 
disseminating them. 

I am, as I have said before, grateful to Mr. Taunton for having 
been more courageous and more honourable in his methods than some 
of his supporters, and for having given me an opportunity of 
publicly explaining my ‘ position,’ and of denying certain statements 
circulated with no other object than to damage my reputation as a 
writer. I hope he will understand that I respect an open attack, 
however bitterly it may be made: What I cannot respect is the 
system of dealing secret blows on the part of those who well knew my 
political views long before I put them into print, and who have until 
now been afraid to answer me in a straightforward manner. 

In none of my writings have I ever attacked a dogma or article 
of faith of the Roman Church, with the single exception of the dogma 
of infallibility, which has been attacked by some of the greatest 
Catholic writers on the Continent, and which may be said to be at 
least as much a dogma of political as of religious import. My per- 
sonal belief or disbelief in religious doctrines I have kept rigidly to 
myself as being altogether outside my sphere to discuss in print. In 
my Roman novels British convert fanaticism is, it is true, held up to 
ridicule and compared with the moderate and unaggressive attitude 
of the vast majority of Continental Catholics; but my English Roman 
Catholic critics are very well aware that I have not attacked any 
definite dogma, except the one to which I have already alluded. I 
imagine that they would have been better pleased with me had I 
done so. 

Mr. Taunton and others resent my application of the term Roman 
Catholic to myself or to any protest penned by me. I would ask 
them on what grounds they do so. 

If the authorities of the Roman Church disapprove of my attitude 
from a dogmatic point of view an obvious course is open to them. 
Until this course is adopted I am, I submit, at least officially a member 
of the Roman Church, and as such I have as good a right to qualify 
myself as a Roman Catholic as any other English convert, layman or 
ecclesiastic. 
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I regret to disappoint Mr. Taunton and his party, but they must 
not be surprised if I decline to be silenced by cheap ridicule. There 
are many, as good Catholics as they, who are honest enough to dis- 
tinguish between opposition to Vaticanism as a political and social 
power and open opposition to the Church as a religious body. 

As I have already pointed out, a man, even if he have the mis- 
fortune to be a novelist, must either be in the Church of Rome or out 
of it. There are only two methods by which he can forfeit the right 
officially to define himself as a Roman Catholic—namely, voluntary 
retirement or formal excommunication. I confess that the prospect 
of the latter does not arouse my superstitious fears sufficiently to 
tempt me to discount its terrors by taking the former step, much as 
my doing so would gratify my critics. The accident of having been 
born in the nineteenth instead of the sixth or even the fifteenth 
century robs the priestly anathema of the terrors with which it might 
otherwise have inspired me. I fear that Mr. Taunton will attribute 
this to defective imagination on the part of a novelist who has ventured 
to criticise the musical programme of a Pope. 

RicuarD Bagot. 
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TE object of the present paper is to indicate the reasonable practi- 
cability of investigating, at inconsiderable risk to human life, a land 
which, hitherto bidding defiance to the boldest explorers, has through 
all time remained untraversed by civilised man, yet one to which 
perhaps before all other lands of the wondrous East there attaches 
more absorbing interest, more of marvel and mystery, and which 
moreover may, for all that has been inferred to the contrary, be 
found to yield the richest prizes of discovery. The country to which 
we refer is Central Arabia, and the mode of approach that we advo- 
cate is one which, while it appeals to a spirit of highest enterprise, 
involves no mere wild or untried scheme. The true roadway across 
the barrier presented not only by the physical difficulties of a water- 
less wilderness but also by the hostility of native fanaticism is, we 
are convinced, not by the desert but by sky. And here it cannot be 
said that such previous trials and experience as we have to judge 
from offer any really adverse argument. Let us carefully examine 
the case as we find it. 

The lamentable termination of Andrée’s dash to the Pole may 
have, indeed, for a while diverted the public mind from the con- 
templation of that perfectly legitimate and logical application of 
modern science and skill—the exploration of inaccessible tracts of the 
globe by balloon. It might, indeed, seem as though for the present 
the world is standing watching the modern airship, and the yet more 
recently conceived though somewhat visionary flying-machine, in the 
hope that these will prove capable of achieving what the balloon has 
as yet failed to accomplish. Yet the results of past months go to 
prove that we cannot hope, at least until great advances have been 
made, that any form of aerial motor will be able, holding a definite 
course of its own, to contend with the streams and storms which 
prevail but a little way above the earth’s surface. 

On the other hand, it should on no account be forgotten that the 
balloon in Andrée’s hands, and in his peculiar circumstances, cannot 
be said to have had a reasonably fair trial. Owing to the exigencies 
of the case, the balloon, which seems after all to have hardly been the 
best for the exceptional purpose in hand, had to be kept inflated for 
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neatly three weeks, while the intrepid navigators were waiting for 
their wind, during all which time leakage was going on at a known 
and very appreciable rate ; and thus it came about that in the end 
Andrée was constrained to commit himself to a wind that was not 
wholly favourable. To have been entirely in the right direction it 
should have been due south, whereas on the eve of starting it veered 
somewhat west of south, and, with fatal allurement ‘ whistling through 
the woodwork of the shed and flapping the canvas,’ urged the voyagers 
prematurely to their ill-fated venture. And other conditions must 
have told, and perhaps more seriously, against the success of that 
hazardous expedition. The extremely low temperature near the Pole 
would not only cause shrinkage of the gas, but also a constant deposi- 
tion of the weight of condensed moisture, if not of snow, on the surface 
of the balloon. 

But over and above all, the mode adopted for the controlling of 
the balloon would be very largely against the possibility of a pro- 
longed voyage. This mode, it will be remembered, was by means of 
a trail rope dragging on the ice, which, so long as it was in contact 
with earth, would render a rudder sail operative to a small extent. 
Its very efficiency, however, depended on its actually slowing down 
the speed of the balloon, while it is well known to all aeronauts of 
experience that it is an exceedingly difficult mancwuvre to keep a 
trail rope dragging on the ground if it is desired to prevent collision 
with the earth, on the one hand, or, on the other hand, to avoid loss 
of gas, inasmuch as a slight increase of temperature, or drying off of 
condensed moisture, may—indeed, is sure after a while to—lift the 
rope off the ground, in which case the balloon, rising into upper levels, 
is liable to be borne away on currents which may be from almost 
any direction, and of which the observer below may have no cognis- 
ance. Thus it will have to be acknowledged that Andrée set himself 
a task of great difficulty, in which the chances were largely against 
him ; yet, in spite of all we learn from a message recovered from a 
carrier pigeon that at the end of forty-eight hours the voyagers were 
full of hope, with their aerial vessel still going strong, and maintaining 
with good promise what must certainly have proved to be the longest 
sky journey in time of any yet made on our planet. 

But let us now turn to the possibilities of balloon travel under 
practicable and altogether more favourable circumstances, where 
climate, instead of being opposed, would be strongly in the balloon’s 
favour, and where the utmost advantage could be taken of the winds, 
not as they travel more sluggishly near the earth’s surface, but as 
they blow in strength in the free heavens aloft. 

America may fairly claim to have been the first to furnish an 
aerial explorer of the first rank as bold and enterprising as he was 
confident, who offered, as far back as fifty years ago, to vindicate 
the capability of the balloon to accomplish exploration of the globe. 
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His project was to make the transit of the Atlantic by a purely 
scientific method of aerial navigation which he himself conceived, and 
the soundness of which is upheld by the leading meteorologists of 
to-day. It was in 1843 that John Wise wrote to the Lancaster In- 
telligencer : 

Having from a long experience in aeronautics been convinced that a constant 
and regular current of air is blowing at all times from west to east, with a 
velocity of from twenty to forty and even sixty miles an hour, according to its 
height from the earth, and having discovered a composition which renders silk 
or muslin impervious to hydrogen gas, so that a balloon may be kept afloat for 
many weeks, I feel confident that with these advantages a trip across the 


Atlantic will not be attended with as much real danger as by the common mode 
of transition. 


Wise further specified that the requisite balloon should be of a 
hundred feet diameter, and twenty thousand pounds lifting power, 
and were such a craft provided him he announced his readiness to 
attempt the proposed venture. 

Had this enterprising offer been taken up and successfully carried 
through, it cannot be doubted that there would be fewer untravelled 
and unexploited regions of the globe than there are to-day. The mere 
crossing of the Atlantic on the back of the west wind would have 
added nought to our geographical knowledge, but it would have 
proved the possibility of utilising the same westerly wind drift— 
which we have shortly to consider—to reconnoitre untrodden tracts, 
more particularly on the great desert belt of the earth, in compara- 
tive safety, at a relatively trifling cost, with great expedition withal, 
and yet with full leisure to make notes by the way, as also to sketch 
or photograph, not a mere track only as seen by a weary traveller 
from the height of a camel’s back, but a broad tract with a practicable 
horizon of near one hundred miles on either side. 

Now, among eminent meteorologists there is a general agreement 
of opinion as to such a prevalence of westerly winds aloft as would 
well serve the purpose of the aeronaut Arabian explorer. Ferrel, 
having shown in his practical treatise that strong wind currents from 
the west are in general required by theoretical considerations, goes 
on to say that 


any one of ordinary observing habits could scarcely live a week upon the 
earth without discovering from the motions of the clouds, and especially the 
very high cirrus clouds, that the general tendency of the air above is towards 
the east. 


Again, Espy says : 


I have found the true cirrus cloud to average scarcely once a year from any 
eastern direction, and when they do come from that direction it is only when 
there is a storm of uncommon violence in the east. Mr. Ley also, in his 
numerous observations of the cirrus clouds, almost universally found them to 
have & motion towards the east from which they rarely deviated. 

Vor. LVI—No. 330 8 
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.! Observations. of the: directions. of clouds -at. Zi-ka-wei,. 31°. 12’ 
iN. lat., 121°. 26' E; long., and again at-Colonia .Tover, . Venezuela, 
lat. 10° 26’,-indicate that the principal component of. motion above 
is an eastern one. 

But there are other indications of the drift of upper currents 
besides that afforded by visible clouds, Thus Ferrel adduces as facts 
of striking significance : 

On the 1st of May, 1812, the island of Barbadoes was suddenly obscured by 
a shower of ashes from an eruptive volcano of St. Vincent, West Indies, more 
than a hundred miles to the westward. Also on the 20th of January, 1835, the 
volcano of Coseguina, Central America; lying in the belt of the north-easterly 
trade winds, sent forth great quantities of lava and ashes, and the latter were 


borne in a direction just contrary to that of the surface winds, and lodged in 
the island of Jamaica, 800 miles to the E.N.E. 


With regard to the volcanic eruption of the island of Sumbawa, 
about two hundred miles east of Java, Lyell says: ‘On the side of 
Java the ashes were carried to the distance of three hundred miles, 
and two hundred and seventeen miles towards Celebes.’. Some 
of the finest particles, says Mr. Crawford, were transported to the 
islands of Amboyna and Banda, which last is about eight hundred 
miles from the site of the volcano, although the south-east monsoon 
was then at its. height... According to Mr. Forbes, the dust cloud 
from the eruption of Krakatoa was carried on the high winds to no 
less than twelve hundred miles eastward. 

No less convincing is the evidence of the winds as actually en- 
countered on lofty mountains. Leopold von Buch says, with regard 
to the Peak of Teneriffe : ‘ It is hard to find any account of an ascent 
of the peak in which the strong west wind which has been met with 
on the summit has not been mentioned.’ Again, on Pike’s Peak, the 
observations of the Signal Service, during ten years, show the wind 
to blow very constantly towards a direction somewhat north of east. 
So, from the top of Mount Washington, Loomis found the resultant 
direction of the wind to be west by north. So, again, at Mount 
Alibut, two hundred miles west of Irkutsk, and over seven thousand 
feet high, a very constant and strong W.N.W. wind is observed. 

And it should be noted that it is when we approach nearer to 
equatorial latitudes that we find greater regularity in the winds, even 
such as blow at lower levels, It is a well-known fact that over parts 
of the Australian wilds there are prevalent upper winds from the 
north-west. Enduring westerly winds blow across Peru and. Brazil ; 
while undoubtedly across Thibet powerful and long-lasting gales, 
possibly connected with the monsoons, are the heritage of the country. 
Equally is this:the gase.with,respect.to the seaboard of Asia, of which 
we have particularly to-speak, due to a cause which at least is. un- 
varying—namely, the great rarefaction of the atmosphere over the 
centre of that. continent, It is possible to prophesy almost to tLe 
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inside of a week as to the coming of the south-west monsoon. And in 
all cases: when we pass beyond these surface winds into the upper 
currents we find these currents are fast, an estimate of their speed 
being deducible from the general law that the velocity ef currents 
increases from the lowest to the highest clouds at the rate of about 
three miles an hour for each thousand feet of height. 

Probably there is no unexplored tract of the earth better adapted 
for an initial trial, or more likely to yield interesting results to an 
aerial traveller, than the heart of the great Arabian Peninsula. The 
prospects of discovering productive regions hitherto unknown by such 
a survey will be discussed in due place, while the comparative certainty 
with which the proposed transit of the country could be effected can 
need little insisting on. The writer has learnt from veteran officers 
of the P. and O. service that from west to east across Arabia, as far 
as indications go, there is every probability of finding a favouring 
wind, and one persistently blowing overhead, if the right time of 
year be chosen. Moreover, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, whom, as a recent and 
reliable authority, I shall have to quote farther, states, from copious 
information, that the tract from the desert of Sinai to the centre of 
the Arabian peninsula ‘ is swept by an eternally westerly wind, which 
keeps the Libyan sands ever moving towards the Nefud.’ 

This is encouraging information, and if we may assume that a 
choice of starting ground anywhere along the length of the Red Sea, 
and as far as Aden, is at the option of the aeronaut, then the journey, 
with only a moderately fast wind, does not appear very formidable. 

A few principal routes work out somewhat thus. Starting from 
Aden, the Persian Gulf could be reached by balloon in nine hundred 
miles. From a point a little below Mecca the breadth of the country 
could be crossed with a W.S.W. wind in seven hundred miles, as 
equally from a point above Mecca, while from the first of these places, 
with a due west wind, the coast could be reached in about a thousand 
miles, and from the latter in eight hundred miles. With a north or 
south wind an important section of the peninsula could be traversed 
in five hundred miles, while from Mascat a yet shorter but service- 
able voyage might be carried out. 

It will be seen that the Persian Gulf offers peculiar facilities for 
the rescue of the balloon at the termination of its voyage ; and the 
nature and conditions of the task before the balloonist are the reverse 
of discouraging, as an impartial consideration will show; his special 
mode of travel, as compared with others, having distinct and all- 
important advantages. 

When a vessel is frozen in, her limit is already reached ; when the 
last camel is down, the traveller must take his final- and hopeless 
survey ; but the resources belonging to the balloonist are more elastic 
and more reliable. If the wind before which he drifts is inadequate 
or contrary, it is within his power to seek other altitudes, with the 
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strong probability of meeting with other currents; while the pro- 
longation of his travel is simply a question of initial cost and cubic 
capacity. When Count de la Vaulx landed in Poland he had still a 
large quantity of ballast remaining, and it was a debated point with 
him whether he should not add to his splendid achievement that of 
the further crossing of a desolate Russian steppe. 

Coming now to the consideration of practical results which might 
be hoped for, and at the same time of the utter hopelessness of 
obtaining such results by any other means under political and physical 
difficulties at present existing, I may quote some recent and very 
valuable notes which have been generously supplied me by an accom- 
plished engineer and traveller whose knowledge and experience can 
be second to none. 

Colonel A. T. Fraser, C.E., in a paper read before the Society of 
Arts in 1895, advocated the construction of a railway across Arabia 
at the 30th Parallel, and a few years later went to Akabah to deter- 
mine where such a railway should cross the valley previous to entering 
Arabia, which he considered the chief engineering difficulty. It may 
be seen from any good map that this proposed line practically marks 
the easiest possible route across the country, as also that where 
climatic conditions, as judged by the evidences of habitability, would 
be least severe. 

Colonel Fraser, then, learning that Egyptian authorities could not 
get him Turkish permission, proceeded to Jerusalem, whence he was 
allowed to go to Maan and the 30th Parallel, the Turks, however, 
declaring they could not let him go more than one march south of 
that, or into the Akabah Pass, on any consideration. It ended in 
their granting him the run of Mount Hor for the sake of making 
observations, and Colonel Fraser, taking a small camp, remained two 
nights ; but the Bedouins saw his lights, and there were signs that it 
would have been unsafe to stay longer. 

Any consideration of the projected Bagdad Railway would, it is 
unnecessary to say, be outside the present discussion. In the opinion 
of the secretary of the Ottoman Railway Company the enterprise 
would not pay for carriage grease ; and, whether this be so or no, it 
suffices to say that Bagdad approaches the 34th Parallel, while the 
district which would be opened up is already sufficiently well known 
and not calculated to repay development. 

As to the feasibility of effecting a balloon inflation at a more 
southerly latitude, which should preferably be on the shore of the Red 
Sea, and which should lead to a sky passage across a tract of the 
peninsula of perhaps the greatest economic value, Colonel Fraser 
insists that an ascent from the east of the Red Sea would not be 
easy, as it is the sacred province of the Medjar, confirming this opinion 
by the.fact that he himself could not so much as unroll a map of his 
route in a Euphrates valley if there were any Turks about. 
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To meet,this difficulty, it may be pointed out that it would not 
add more than a few miles to the voyage if the inflation were effected 
on the west bank of the Red Sea; and possibly it might even be 
carried out with no great difficulty, and with perfect immunity from 
trouble, from one of the many islands in the lower latitudes of that sea. 

Lastly, there is conceivably the expedient now being developed of 
a self-contained hot-air balloon, for the success of which the air lying 
over Southern Arabia would be specially favourable. 

It remains to give due attention to such meagre information 
regarding Central Arabia as we at present possess, and to consider the 
knowledge we might hope to gain by balloon exploration, and here we 
would first examine a map prepared from facts supplied by Mr. Hogarth 
and others ; and, by way of sample of the country, let us note that a 
central patch, marking what we may regard as the heart of the northern 
half of the country, and standing, roughly speaking, between the 
parallels of 27° and 29°, is claimed to be partially known. Let us, 
however, further estimate what this really means. I take it that no 
more experienced or adventurous explorer ever penetrated into the 
Arabian interior than Mr. Wilfrid 8. Blunt, whose route and survey, 
drawn by his own hand, has been published by the Royal Geographical 
Society. To use his own words, he finds this portion of Central 
Arabia occupying its old condition of an almost fabulous land, whose 
real nature is still a matter of doubt if not of curiosity. For more 
than two hundred miles from Kaf to Jof there is no inhabited place, 
while it is only along the course of the Wady that there are wells 
which attract the Bedouins. Jof itself has some five hundred houses 
and palm gardens, and in its whole oasis there may be seven thousand 
souls. Thence, with a splendid equipment of camels, it cost the 
experienced traveller eleven days to cross the Nefud—a true and 
typical desert, and yet so far,from unproductive that its mere red 
sand after rain becomes actually covered—so Mr. Blunt believes— 
with grass and flowers. More than this, it is, we learn, in one way 
blest above all other places—‘ fleas do not exist there.’ Of that land 
Sir H. Rawlinson has said that it is the most romantic in the world, 
with a sort of weird mystery about it from the very difficulty of 
penetrating it. Mr. Hogarth adds his own testimony as to this 
approach to Arabia, asserting that it is only entered with great diffi- 
culty and pain by man and beast, so that present-day pilgrims have 
almost abandoned the land route for the sea ; and the central plateau 
is become more an island than ever. If, now, we pass to examine 
the rich and, from its neighbourhood to the seaboard, the more 
accessible oasis of Hasa, the land of running streams and many springs, 
we find it is but a mere narrow strip, while immediately without to 
south and west ‘ stretches the unknown.’ Further yet, when we turn 
to the nearer and more luxuriant spots of the south-west corner of 
the peninsula, the portal, as it were, of the region we seek to reach, 
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the alluring plains which ere now have led explorers to hope to gain a 
footing, whence they might extend our knowledge—the ‘Happy 
Arabia’ of ancient geographers—where once’ the waters: were held 
back by huge artificial dams, we find ourselves equally baulked, for 
we learn that the newest of these works is no later than the sixth 
century. All are broken now, and the waters filter away, allowing 
the sand to creep once more about the villages. 

Enough. We can but avail ourselves of such legendary informa- 
tion as is to hand to at least form some allowable conjecture of what 
the great unknown has to reveal, and how well worth at least a cur- 
sory survey. It appears that from whatever side this region is ap- 
proached, tribesmen dwelling on the outskirts have, in place of any 
definite information, mere tales of awe and wonder bred of a certain 
superstitious terror. It is a wilderness upon which Nature vents her 
fiercer moods ; it is a land of wrath where the earth is shaken and the 
soil in perpetual unrest. There is a vague talk of saline oases and of 
wild palm groves; but it is said that ere men can reach these the 
earth opens to engulf them, or they are swallowed up in subtly shifting 
quicksands. The mysteriousness of these reports endows the country 
with a species of enchantment, and we can no longer regard the 
so-called desert as a mere waste—the more so when we unmistakably 
trace up to the limit of where any European has yet trodden how 
beneficently Nature has dealt with the land, converting the desert 
soil into very gardens of Paradise, and whole regions into luxuriant 
fertility. Every thoughtful traveller through the Red Sea must look 
out over those blue mountains to the eastward, and feel that beyond 
those far and fascinating slopes must lie the hope of new discovery 
and fresh scope for enterprise. 

Now, if the generally accepted estimate of the upper wind currents 
is fairly correct, then, for a preliminary aerial survey, a balloon no 
larger than that recently employed by Count de la Vaulx might 
suffice, especially if the mode of inflation by hydrogen, artificially 
produced on the field, were adopted, and for the rest little more would 
be needed than a proper outlook maintained on the eastern shore of 
the peninsula. This, of course, is essential, as at the end of the 
voyage the aeronaut will need certain efficient assistance. If he 
elect to alight on the coast, he will not succeed in doing so without 
assuredly having been sighted by the fanatical native, who, to say 
the least, is liable to give trouble. If, on the other hand, he prefer 
to drop on the water, as many a balloonist has with safety done ere 
now, then there must be those afloat and sufficiently near at hand 
who, having been watching the balloon in the sky, will have oppor- 
tunity to direct their course and ‘ stand by.’ 

An initial experiment, altogether inexpensive, comparatively 
speaking, and readily carried out, should be made by fleets of pilot 
balloons designed to remain aloft in such a climate as the Arabian 
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desert for the time considered sufficient to cross the breadth of the 
country, dismissed from chosen positions on the west side, and looked 
out for on all the available places on the eastern seaboard. - It would 
not be necessary-that these should. be captured. If batches were 
dismissed from different points on different pre-arranged dates, and 
if after crossing the land any were sighted in the sky, the route that 
they had taken, as also the time of transit, would be well determined. 
But so far we have not said all that is to be advanced as to the 
chances on the side of the aeronaut. Should it appear from pre- 
liminary tests that the passage across the peninsula would occupy a 
longer—even a far longer—period than we have assumed, the resources 
of the aeronaut may yet by special means be rendered fully equal to 
meet any enforced detention in the sky. Ordinary aerial voyages, 
though they seldom fail through any inanition of the balloon itself, 
are nevertheless commonly undertaken without any special econo- 
mising of the gas which, for safety against bursting as also for the sake 
of a certain indolent convenience, is allowed to escape by natural 
diffusion from the neck of the balloon, kept constantly open. A 
suitably devised valve, however, might be made to considerably 
diminish this waste of gas at the lower aperture ; while from the upper 
opening, usually closed with a hinged valve, the ordinary and by no 
means negligible amount of leakage can be entirely obviated by a 
solid valve of varnished silk, which is firmly bound over the aperture, 
and which remains perfectly impervious until finally rent open at 
the termination of the voyage. But should it be considered that, 
even 80, a single balloon would not possess sufficient ‘life’ for due 
safety, then a method that has been advocated by practical aeronauts, 
but never yet needed to be put in force, could be adopted. This con- 
sists in starting on the voyage, not with a single balloon, but with 
two or more in tandem, and so arranged that when by lapse of time 
the main balloon became unduly shrunken it might be replenished by 
the gas from a spare balloon, which could then be discarded. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that seventy years ago a balloon of no 
extraordinary size, and with no special fittings, inflated, moreover, 
only by household gas, then but recently adopted for ballooning pur- 
poses, carried three passengers and an enormous reserve of ballast 
across five hundred miles in eighteen hours. This voyage, conducted 
by Charles Green, extended from London to the heart of the German 
Forests, and was continued, moreover, through a long, cold winter 
night, which must have told considerably against its sustentation, 
yet at its termination, dictated only by considerations of convenience, 
80 much ballast was still remaining that there can be no reasonable 
doubt that with the sun about to rise the length of the journey might 
have been doubled if desired. It may further be pointed out that 
no balloon voyage soever yet undertaken in Europe or America has 
been carried through under conditions which would tend most to its 
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prolongation. This is easily made clear, for wheresoever in balloon 
travel there is much diversity of country traversed there will also be 
frequent variations in the amount of heat radiated into the sky, a 
fact which influences the height at which a balloon would ride not 
only directly but indirectly also, owing to the vertical currents as- 
cending and descending which will be engendered. And this is but 
the smaller disturbing element in the sky to be met with commonly 
over European or American soil. A greater disturbance in equilibrium 
will be found in the diversity of cloud and sunshine assuredly to be 
encountered in any extended travel. Passing in and out or even in 
the neighbourhood of cloud in the free sky commonly causes great 
variation of temperature within the envelope of a balloon, and then 
great waste of its life inevitably ensues. This may be readily under- 
stood, for any accession of heat causes an immediate rise to higher 
altitudes, where, external pressure being diminished, a certain loss of 
gas is the consequence, followed presently by a descent of the balloon 
below its previous level, which can only be regained by another loss, 
equally serious—that of ballast. 

Now it is not to be doubted that the above-mentioned frequent 
vicissitudes would be practically eliminated in the case of a sky 
passage across such country as lower Central Arabia must be supposed 
to be, while the withdrawal of the sun’s rays at night would simply 
entail a steady subsidence of the balloon to some lower altitude, where 
the heat steadily radiated from the now adjacent earth would keep 
it at a safe, if not at a constant, level without waste of ballast. Thus 
an aeronaut of experience should have no difficulty in remaining in 
the sky throughout any period that might be rendered necessary. 

A further all-important point remains as to whether the aeronaut 
voyager could keep in touch with earth by means of wireless tele- 
graphy. Of this possibility I am able up to a certain point to speak 
from actual experience in a trial specially organised four years ago. 
At the hands of all experimenters one main obstacle had been found 
in the disturbing influence of earth. Across water success was inva- 
riably greater than over land—a fact which, indeed, continues to be 
borne out in the most recent practice. It then naturally suggested 
itself that a suitable instrument, transported high above the earth’s 
surface in a balloon, and put in due communication with another 
instrument on the ground, might act with far greater advantage than 
would similar apparatus operating between two land stations. And 
this actually proved to be the case. 

The apparatus was designed by Mr. Nevil Maskelyne, who also 
presided at the ground station. The trial took place on the occasion 
of the garden party of the British Association meeting at Bradford. 
Here the ground station was established at one end of Lister Park, 
while a small mine with an electric igniter was also constructed, and 
this it was my task to endeavour to fire five minutes after I had risen 
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into the sky. The balloon carried both receiving and transmitting 
instruments, making up a somewhat heavy apparatus, which unfor- 
tunately suffered several smart concussions from impact with the 
ground during a rough and difficult launching. It required the five 
minutes’ grace allowed me to restore the working parts of the instru- 
ments to something like order, and, this interval having elapsed, I 
pressed the button, at the same time calling the attention of my 
companion in the car—Sir Edmund Fremantle—to the fact. In 
about fifteen seconds the report of the exploded mine was loudly 
heard, confirming our own estimate of distance, which amounted to 
some three miles. 

According to agreement, during the next five minutes the re- 
ceiving instrument was now switched into action, and the signalling 
of my colleague was at once found to be going forward, and in per- 
fect order. Moreover, his messages had in no way deteriorated in 
clearness after the balloon had sailed thirty miles away, and was then 
settling to earth. On the other hand, it was found that after the 
firing of the mine a wire in the transmitting instrument, which had 
received damage at the start, had parted, and thus the majority of 
the messages from the balloon were lost. 

This, as I have stated, was four years ago, and the methods of 
wireless telegraphy have so greatly improved since that no shadow of 
doubt remains in my mind as to its successful use over very extended 
land distances, where one of the stations is a high-flying balloon. 
Presumably the chief obstacle would be, as in the case at sea, the 
interference of a thunderstorm region ; but though this may be con- 
stantly feared amid the storm systems of the Atlantic, the case must 
be far otherwise over the arid plains of Arabia. 

In the venture thus far sketched out, the advantage that would 
accrue if the balloon were equipped with wireless telegraphy instru- 
ments must be now apparent, for not only could the traveller con- 
tinue to transmit back to his base a connected description of the land 
opened up to his view, but in due course he could announce to some 
appointed look-out station on the far shore his approximate course, 
with a view to timely succour. 


Joun M, Bacon. 
Coldash, Newbury. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME MAXIMS OF THE 
LATE LORD DALLING AND BULWER 


In the month of June 1852 I was sitting at my desk in the Foreign 
Office when I was sent for by Lord Malmesbury, recently appointed 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He told me to start as soon 
as possible for Florence, to which Legation -he had attached me, and 
where hands were very much wanted. I started, I think, the next 
day, and after rather a difficult journey, now much easier, I arrived at 
Florence. 

In those days one had to go by railway from Paris to Chilons, 
then down the Saéne by river to Lyons, where one was transferred 
to another boat for the passage down the Rhone to Avignon. At 
Avignon one found the railway again, and in three hours arrived at 
Marseilles. Thence the steamer went on to Genoa and Leghorn. 

On arriving at Florence I was desired to go to the Villa Salviati, 
on the hills beyond the Porta San Gallo, a beautiful old villa, subse- 
quently purchased by Mario, the great tenor. It was then occupied 
by Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the head of the Mission to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. I arrived at about ten in the morning, and made the 
acquaintance of Sir Henry Bulwer, a most remarkable figure in 
British diplomacy.. I had before known several of his relations who 
lived in Norfolk, and subsequently to this visit, and all through life, 
I have been more or less in frequent communication with some 
member of the family. 

Sir Henry Bulwer had passed, and eontinued later, a very varied 
career, accumulating a vast amount of experience. He had been in 
the Life Guards, in diplomacy at Paris, at Brussels, at Constantinople, 
where he negotiated a treaty of commerce, at St. Petersburg, and again 
at Paris; and in 1843, only sixteen years after his entrance into diplo- 
macy at Berlin as an attaché, he was made Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Queen of Spain. 

After holding office for five years in Spain, during a period of un- 
exampled activity and excitement, Marshal Narvaez had caused him 
to be expelled on account of alleged communications with the revolu- 
tionists. 

At that time the English Government had adopted a tone making 
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it very utpopular in foreign retrogressive countries. Lord Palmerston, 
then Foreign Minister, whose great career it is not for me to criticise; 
had laid down as-his policy the advocaey of constitutional against 
despotic-forms of government in the countries where England had 
influence: England had certainly taken great part in the politics of 
Spain. She had co-operated openly with the Cristina and the Cristino 
party for the establishment of the young Queen Isabella, and had 
authorised reeruiting in England for an armed body known as the 
British Auxiliary Legion, organised and commanded by an English 
General, Sir De Lacy Evans. 

Subsequently to ‘his leaving Spain, Sir Henry Bulwer had been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary at Washington, where he negotiated 
and co:.“tuded the well-known Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. It was signed 
one evening by himself and Mr. Webster over a cigar. From Washington 
he was, at his own request, transferred as Minister to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany in 1852. This he resigned in 1855. He did not intend, 
however, his retirement to be permanent, and in 1856 he was named 
Commissioner, under the Treaty of Paris, to investigate the state of 
the Danubian Principalities, and to propose a basis for their future 
organisation. It may here be said parenthetically that the object 
held in view by Europe was to a certain extent frustrated by 
the extraordinary self-control on the part of the inhabitants of 
the Principalities during the sittings of the Commission. By the 
treaty it had been stipulated that the Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia were to be kept separate, the creation of one State 
being considered dangerous to the welfare of Turkey. Such were 
the lines on which the Commission proceeded, and they carefully 
laid down an organisation for each Principality separately. But one 
factor had been overlooked. It had been laid down that, when the 
constitutions had been drawn up, the people of the two Principali- 
ties should each elect their own prince. To the astonishment of 
everybody, an unlooked-for development occurred from the action 
of the two populations when each Principality elected the same man, 
Colonel Couza. Thus, while the stipulations of the treaty had been 
carried out, the populations in a legal manner practically consolidated 
the two Principalities into one. This took place in 1858, in which 
year Sir Henry Bulwer was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. 

He retired from the service in 1865, was elected M.P. for Tamworth 
in 1868, and in'1871 was created Baron Dalling and Bulwer, in the 
county of Norfolk, his younger brother, Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
having previously been raised to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Lytton, 

I have rather diverged from my original intention to limit my 
remarks to the personality of Sir Henry Bulwer as he then was at 
Florence. The political situation was difficult. Tuscany was occupied 
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by the Austrians, who, notwithstanding Lord Palmerston’s retire- 
ment, still associated England and her representative with his policy. 
These difficulties had been increased by an assault on a British subject, 
Mr. Erskine Mather, who stood in the way of an Austrian officer 
marching with his regiment. The officer cut him down with his sword, 
and the relations between Great Britain and- Austria became very 
strained. This incident was followed by many others. It was related 
that water accidentally thrown out of a window by a tradesman had 
fallen on the Grand Duke, who was passing. The tradesman, horrified, 
rushed before the carriage, and, falling on his knees, begged for forgive- 
ness. The Grand Duke replied kindly, adding, ‘It is lucky for the 
Minister I am not an Englishman, or there would certainly have been 
@ question with the British Legation.’ The Legation was then also 
engaged in advocating the cause of the Madiai, an old couple 
imprisoned on the accusation of proselytism. 

i# Much bitterness was avoided by the tact, amiable bearing, and 
profound knowledge of character of Sir Henry Bulwer. At this time 
my colleagues at the Legation were Mr. Lytton, the son of Sir Edward 
Lytton, who had been attached to his uncle’s Mission at Washington, 
and had come to Florence after his father’s victorious return for 
Hertfordshire as a Protectionist. He was later Minister at Lisbon, 
Governor-General of India, and Ambassador at Paris, where he died. 
The other was Mr. Fenton, who had for many years followed Sir Henry 
Bulwer as his secretary. He still survives, after an honourable and 
useful career at many posts, having elected to reside at the Hague, 
the scene of his latest employment, and where he possesses many 
friends. 

Florence had always been a favourite post for statesmen requiring 
repose, and Sir Henry Bulwer was succeeded in those functions by 
Lord Normanby, who had been Viceroy of Ireland, a Minister in 
various English Governments, and Ambassador at Paris. The family 
of Bulwer is remarkably accomplished and gifted. Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
elder brother, though living quietly as a country squire in Norfolk, 
was no doubt a man of great capacity, which could very usefully have 
been employed in the public service. He left three sons—one, like his 
father, an exemplary county magnate; the second a very distin- 
guished general officer of the army; while his younger brother, Sir 
Henry Bulwer, has made a great reputation in several important 
governorships, amongst others Natal and Cyprus. 

Lord Dalling himself had a most remarkable personal charm, and, 
though he had many adversaries and critics, few could withstand the 
attraction of his manner and the interest of his conversation. He 
had lived with very remarkable men—with Prince Talleyrand, Prince 
Lieven, Count d’Orsay, Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Palmerston, besides many other English statesmen. 

In his conversation he always appeared, and I believe naturally, 
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to take a great personal interest in those with whom he was speaking. 
He also took a joke against himself in good part. At Florence both 
he and I lived on intimate terms with Charles Lever. The latter 
could not refrain from noticing the weaknesses of his friends, and in 
one of his novels he ascribed to a diplomatist, by name, I think, Sir 
Horace Upton, one of Sir Henry Bulwer’s characteristics, viz., always 
thinking himself ill and taking medicine. A long time after we had 
separated officially I called on Sir Henry Bulwer in London. While 
talking he rang for his valet to give him a dose, saying to me, ‘I can 
never take a pill without thinking of that confounded novel of Lever’s 
and Sir Horace Upton.’ I did not know he had read the work. 

The great peculiarity of his conversation was that he had evidently 
codified his life in fixed axioms’and ‘proverbial sayings. Two or three 
of these now occur to me. He used to say, ‘ Whenever you speak 
with a man older than yourself, always recollect that, however stupid 
he may be, he thinks himself wiser than you because he is older.’ 
He would quote a saying of Talleyrand, which was, ‘ Acknowledge 
the receipt of a book from the author at once: this relieves you of 
the necessity of saying whether you have read it.’ He laid down as 
a Tule, quoting it from somebody else, I believe Lord de Ros, that you 
should never cut anyone, as your so doing deprives you of an oppor- 
tunity of saying disagreeable things to him. He would also say, 
‘Never discuss, because neither you nor your adversary will give in 
to the other, and he will ever consider you a stupid fellow for not 
agreeing with him.’ He defined the advantage of matrimony as this: 
‘That a wife will tell her husband truths which nobody else would 
venture to tell, and thus correct many of his defects.’ He once said 
to me, and I think his observation is correct, that intimate friends 
are always about the same height. This he had found in his own 
case, and it is difficult for a tall man to be intimate with a short man, 
as they cannot talk confidentially when walking together. 

In 1864 a little social paper was started called the Oul. The 
contributors were men of considerable importance in politics, society, 
and literature. It was devised by Lord Glenesk, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, 
and Mr. Cameron of Lochiel, assisted later by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, 
and administered by the first with his well-known tact and discrimi- 
nation during the seven years of its existence. I do not know how 
far it is advisable or legitimate to enter into any details of this inter- 
esting publication, but suffice it to say that its pages occasionally 
contained papers by Lord Dalling. Amongst other contributions, 
he sent in a paper of proverbs; these were not considered adapted 
to the columns of the Owl, inasmuch as they did not relate to any 
passing circumstances of the day, but were of an abstract and general 
character. Shortly before Lord Dalling’s death I paid him a visit, 
first at Hyéres, later at Trieste. Here we stayed with Charles Lever, 
who, as has been mentioned, had been a friend of both of us from 
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Florence days. He was onvhis way to Egypt, from which journey he 
never returned home, as he died on the 23rd of May, 1872, if I recollect 
right, at Naples on his way home. Lord Dalling gave to me his 
rejected proverbs, begging me some day, when I found an opportunity, 
to publish them. This I nowdo, in the hope that they may be admired 
by others as much as I have admired them. 


H. Drummonp Wo Fr. 


MAXIMS. 


The maxims of wisdom are the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope: they 
remain for ever unchanged and in the same case; but every age shakes them 
into a new combination of colours. 


In nine cases out of ten, a man who cannot explain his ideas is the dupe of 
his imagination in thinking he has any. 


To say to a man when you ask him a favour, ‘ Don’t do it if it incon- 
veniences you,’ is a mean way of saving yourself from an obligation, and 
depriving another of the merit of conferring one. 


The flattery of one’s friends is required as a dram to keep up one’s spirits 
against the injustice of one’s enemies. 


Do not trust to your railroads, nor your telegraphs, nor your schools, as a 
test of civilisation ; the real refinement of a nation is to be found in the justice 
of its ideas and the courtesy of its manners. 


The knowledge of the most value to us is that which we gain so insensibly 
and gradually as not to perceive we have acquired it until its effect becomes 
visible in our conduct, 


The quiet of a city is the quiet that one most appreciates, for the sense of 
quiet in the country is lost by want of contrast. 


You will never be trusted if you do more to gain an enemy than to serve a 
friend. 


You are not obliged to give your hand to anyone; but never give your 
finger. 


The way to be always respected is to be always in earnest. 


When you notice a vague accusation you give it a reality and turn a shadow 
into a substance. 


You cannot show a greater want of tact than in attempting to console a 
person by making light of his grief. 


One of the charms of an intimacy between two persons of different sexes is 
that the man loves the woman for qualities he does not envy, and the woman 
appreciates the man for qualities she does not pretend to possess, 


The best way of effacing a failure is to obtain a success. 


Friendship and familiarity are twin sisters, very much alike, but rarely 
agreeing, 


,  Whilst.a second-rate man is considering how he should take the lead, a first- 
rate man takes it. 
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There are a great many idle men constantly .busy about something which 
they know is not the thing that ought to occupy them. 


When you go into mixed company, the air you should carry with you there 
is that of fearing no one and wishing to offend no one. 


Religious persecution is the effe ct of an exaggerated vanity rendéred ferocious 
by the best intentions, 


If you expect a disagreeable thing, meet it and get rid of it as soon as you 
can; if you expect anything agreeable, you need not be in such a hurry, for the 
anticipation of pain is pain—the anticipation of pleasure, pleasure. 


The practical man is he who turns life to the best account for himself; tho 
good man, he who teaches others how to do so. 


Only let those know you intimately who speak well of you; and only know 
intimately those of whom you can speak well. 


An obstinate man dies in maintaining a post which is utterly defenceless. A 
resolute man does not abandon his fortress as long as he can bring a gun to bear 
on the enemy. 


You may be gentle in your dealings with men just as you can be firm. Never 
say ‘no’ from pride, nor ‘ yes’ from weakness. 


The great art of speaking and writing is that of knowing what to leave 
out. 


It is. very difficult to get stupid people to change their opinions, for they find 
it so hard to get an idea that they don’t like to lose one. 


To despair is to bury one’s self alive. 


We have never won a complete victory when we have not gained the good 
will of those we have subdued. 


If you can associate your career with the ideas of your epoch, you will be 
sympathised with if you fail, and forgiven if you succeed. 


A dwarf, a hunchback, and a natural son are never at their ease in the 
world, for they entered it with a sore which some vanity is always rubbing. 


The best trait in a man’s character is an anxiety to serve those who have 
obliged him once and can do so no more. 


Always go out of your way to serve a friend; never to avoid a foe. 


Some men ride a steeplechase after fortune; some seek it leisurely on the 
beaten track; and some hope to attain it by a new path which they think they 
have discovered. The first arrive rapidly or not at all; the second arrive surely, 
but generally too late; the last usually lose their way, but are so charmed with 
their road that they forget the object of their journey. 


Friendships are founded on character ; intimacy, on habits. 


You are no better for being well thought of by those you live with if the 
world thinks ill of them, and you gain nothing by living with those of whom 
the world thinks well if they think ill of you. 


Nothing is so common as to make a great blunder in order to remedy a smal! 
one, 
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A Spanish proverb says that ‘He who makes himself all sugar, the flies will 
eat him up;’ but another observes, ‘He who makes himself all vinegar will 
never catch any flies.’ 


Striking actions make reputations ; useful ones, a career. 


A lady at Court assured the Prince de Conti in his later days that he was as 
young as ever. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ Madame, and I will tell you how I discovered 
it. Formerly, when I paid your sex compliments, they were taken for declara- 
tions; now, when I make a lady a declaration, she takes it for a compliment.’ 
We can always ascertain what we really are if we do not blind ourselves as to 
the effect we produce. 


Superior men rarely underrate the talents of those who are inferior to them. 
Inferior men nearly always underrate the talents of those whose abilities are 
above their own; for the tendency of genius is to raise to its own height, that 
of mediocrity to depress to its own level. 


You cannot do anyone more good than by trying unsuccessfully to do him 
an injury. 

Man is by nature a hunter, who cares more for the sport of the chase than the 
prey he is in-quest of. This is why the objects we seek after are not to be esti- 
mated by the pains we take to procure them. People say, ‘ Why give yourself 


so much trouble for so small a pleasure?’ They forget that the trouble is the 
main part of the pleasure. 


Bad temper and bad manners are equally bad habits, which we indulge in 
because they rather affect others than ourselves. Few find it difficult to govern 
the first when they are in the presence of those whom it is their interest not to 
offend, and almost everyone can correct the last when he is in the presence of 
those he is desirous to please. 


A man’s expressions of gratitude are according to the service he receives ; 
his feelings of gratitude according to the manner in which the service was 
rendered. 


Vanity shows itself ina person in two ways: by the endeavour to please, and 
by the confidence that he does please. The first makes an agreeable impression, 
the latter quite the reverse. 


The worst thing that you can do, if you wish to be well with the world, is to 
let it see that you are afraid of losing its good opinion. 


If you begin by thinking that nothing can be done without difficulty, you 
wil] end by doing everything with facility. 


Many people who seem clever are merely plated with the cleverness of 
others. , 


Nothing is so foolish as to be wise out of season. 


Make anyone think he has been clever or agreeable, and he will think you 
have been so. 





PEPYS AND MERCER 


Pepys as the statesman, the connoisseur, the musician, or the man of 
letters, is full of interest for the student ; but it is Pepys the man who 
chiefly charms the fancy of ordinary folk. Not that his character 
was either powerful or without blemish. On the contrary, in the 
strange medley of qualities which his Diary reveals, we find resolution 
and cowardice, integrity and meanness, selfishness and benevolence. 
cultivated tastes and vulgar aspirations, religious earnestness and 
moral laxity, linked in a bewildering companionship. But so far as 
it extends, the Diary tells the story of a life which was lived to the 
utmost, and the intense humanity which throbs through it makes 
even its smallest details tingle. And many of the details are small 
enough. A greater man would have passed them over in silence ; a 
smaller man would have presented them as lifeless trivialities. But 
everything connected with himself was full of importance to Pepys, 
and thus the minutie of the Diary seem to have caught fire at the 
flame of his personality. This has given to the minor characters an 
interest which they would not otherwise have acquired. Though we 
know them only imperfectly, they are real men and women to us, not 
mere descriptions. The central figure does not throw the others into 
shade, but kindles them into brightness. Yet the illumination is 
partial only. So far as they enter into his life of the moment, they 
are caught up and carried along by its story ; but let them once drop 
out of it, and they pass straightway into oblivion. They shine, but 
not with their own light ; and, though not devoid of individual interest, 
their value lies rather in what they reveal to us of the life and sur- 
roundings of Pepys himself. 

Among these lesser figures Mary Mercer stands conspicuous. She 
became Mrs. Pepys’ maid in the autumn of 1664, and her intimacy 
with the family for the next four years covered the brightest and 
most interesting part of the period with which the Diary deals. The 
previous experience of the Pepyses in their domestic servants had been 
chequered. Jane Wayneman, their servant when the Diary opens 
(January 1, 1659), was a single-handed ‘general,’ and it was not 
till some months later, in November 1660, that Mrs. Pepys could 
indulge in the luxury of a maid of her own. Pepys’ own sister, Paulina, 
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then came to them in this capacity. Such a situation is at best 
beset with difficulties, and as a matter of fact the experiment was 
not a success. Pepys himself attempted it with many misgivings, 
and out of pure benevolence to his sister. But ‘Pall’ was not an 
amiable character. He was ‘ afeard of her ill temper’ ; and this was 
not the worst of her faults, for, even as a guest, she had been caught 
pilfering. He determined to keep her in her place from the first, 
and refused to let her sit at table with himself and his wife, ‘so that 
she may not expect it hereafter’ from him. However, she soon 
grew lazy, and demoralised the other maid, Jane. Matters finally 
came to a head on the 25th of August 1661, and after a stormy inter- 
view, at which he ‘ brought down her proud spirit,’ it was arranged 
that she should retire to his father’s house at Brampton in Hunting- 
donshire, whither she departed on the 5th of September 1661, ‘ crying 
exceedingly,’ with 20s. and some excellent advice from Pepys. Some 
others followed in rather rapid succession, none of whom were of any 
note except the brilliant Gosnell, whose term of service, however, 
was only four or five days—from the 4th to the 9th of December 
1662. Ostensibly she was withdrawn by her uncle, Justice Jiggins, 
who required her services for some special business. But from Pepys’ 
account of the matter she seems to have expected more liberty than 
she would have obtained in his household, and probably was not 
unwilling to give up her place. Shortly afterwards we hear of her 
appearance on the stage, where she rose to considerable distinction. 
By this time the number of servants in the house had increased to at 
least three ; but Mrs. Pepys seems to have managed without a maid 
of her own till Mary Ashwell was engaged in this capacity on the 
12th of March 1662, at 41. a year. Pepys considered these wages 
(equivalent to about 18/. of our money) high ; but on the 6th of October 
1666, he speaks of a maid who asked 20/. a year, and who, though 
coming with a great reputation, turned out to be ‘ a tawdry wench who 
would take 8/.’ It is not quite easy to determine whether it was 
servants’ wages or Pepys’ ideas which had risen in the interval of four 
years. Pretty, witty, a good dancer, and ‘ with a very fine carriage’ 
which put his wife’s to shame, Ashwell delighted Pepys with her 
merry talk, and still more with her musical ability. Before long, 
however, Mrs. Pepys, stimulated perhaps by the ‘ very fine carriage,’ 
became jealous, reproaching her husband and rating her maid. 
Domestic relations became very strained, and once, much to Pepys’ 
annoyance, there was an altercation between them at Hinchingbrooke 
House. At length they came to blows, and soon afterwards Ashwell 
left, on the 25th of August 1663. 

Incidents of this kind, though somewhat startling to us, were by 
no means unusual in the domestic life of the period.' Mrs. Pepys 
seems to have used her fists freely in her household management, 
though, judging by her portrait, the punishment can hardly have 

» Domestic Life under the Stuarts, by Elizabeth Godfrey, p. 209. 
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been very painful. On the llth of January 1663, Pepys, being 
angered at the idleness of his servants, directs his wife ‘to beat at 


least the little girl’; and on a subsequent occasion the same or a 
similar small culprit was punished rather mercilessly for the sins of the 
others (February 19, 1664) : 


At supper, hearing by accident of my mayds their letting in a rogueing 
Seotch woman that haunts the office, to helpe them to washe and scoure in our 
house, and that very lately, I fell mightily out, and made my wife, to the 
disturbance of the house and neighbours, to beat our little girle, and then we 
shut her down into the cellar, and there she lay all night. 


He himself frequently chastises his boy, and he once committed 
an atrocious assault upon a woman servant (April 12, 1667) : 


Coming homeward again, saw my door and hatch open, left so by Luce, our 
cook mayde, which so vexed me that I did give her a kick in our entry and 
offered a blow at her. 


Nemesis, however, was present in the shape of Sir William Penn’s 
footboy, who witnessed the incident, and as Pepys feared (pro- 
bably with good reason) would ‘be telling the family of it.’ Even 
Mrs. Pepys was not safe from corporal admonishment, and he once 
came to blows with her in bed—an arena which must have seriously 
cramped the style of the combatants (October 7, 1664) : 


Lay pretty while with some discontent abed, even to the having bad words 
with my wife, and blows too, about the ill-serving of our victuals yesterday ; 
but all ended in love. 


Sometimes, however, she was not so easily appeased (December 19, 
1664) : 


Going to bed betimes last night we waked betimes, and from our people’s 
being forced to take the key to go out to light a candle, I was very angry and 
begun to find fault with my wife, for not commanding her servants as she ought. 
Thereupon she giving me some cross answer, I did strike her over her left eye 
such a blow as the poor wretch did cry out and was in great pain, but yet her 
spirit was such as to endeavour to bite and scratch me. 


So again (July 12, 1667) : 


So home, and there find my wife in a dogged humour for my not dining at 
home, and I did give her a pull by the nose and some ill words, which she pro- 
voked me to by something she spoke, that we fell extraordinarily out, insomuch 
that I going to the office to avoid further anger, she followed me in a devilish 
manner thither, and with much ado I got her into the garden out of hearing<to 
prevent shame, and so home, and by degrees I found it necessary to calme her. 


Our natural indignation at Pepys’ behaviour is half paralysed by 
the indifference with which it is narrated. Cuffs and blows seem 
incidents of domestic life too ordinary for comment, and, though 
Pepys displays his usual sensitiveness to outside opinion on the 
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subject, internal family relations do not appear to have been dis- 
turbed by them. But it shows incidentally that, in reference to women, 
the chivalry of the day still savoured of the age when woman was 
* half wife, half chattel.’ 

Five centuries before Pepys the Troubadours had preached, and 
to a certain extent effected, the deliverance of woman from this 
thraldom ; but even they could not wholly shake off the instincts of 
the old Adam. 


My boy, if you wish to make constant your Vents, 
Attend to the plan I disclose— 
Her first naughty word you meet with a menace, 
Her next—drop your fist on her nose. 
RutrHerrorD, The Ti ouba lows, p. 129. 


This was the advice of Rambaud of Vaquieras in the twelfth 
century, and it was evidently not out of date at the end of the seven- 
teenth. 

However, to return to the story. After Ashwell’s departure, 
Mrs. Pepys remained without a lady’s-maid for more than a year, till, 
on the 8th of September 1664, Mary Mercer came to fill her place. 
Her engagement had been a matter of much consideration by the 
Pepys. On the 28th of July 1664 he writes 


My present posture is thus: my wife in the country and my mayde Besse 
with her and all quiett there. I am endeavouring to find a woman for her to 
my mind, and above all one that understands musique, especially singing. I am 
the willinger to keepe one because I am in good hopes to get 2 or 300l. per 
annum extraordinary by the business of the victualling of Tangier. 


But as he further tells us: 


I do now live very prettily at home, being most seriously, quietly, and 
neatly served by my two mayds Jane and Sue, with both of whom I am 
mightily well pleased. 


It was accordingly with some misgivings that he ventured to 
disturb this peaceful state of things ; and even after Mercer had been 
definitely engaged, he writes on the 29th of August 1664 : 


But I must remember that, never since I was a housekeeper, I ever lived so 
quietly, without any noise or one angry word almost, as I have done since my 
present mayds Besse, Jane, and Susan came and were together. Now I have 
taken a boy and am taking a woman, I pray God we may not be worse, but 
I will observe it. 


The boy was Tom Edwards, also a songster, ‘ having been bred 
in the Kings Chappell these four years.’ Pepys engaged him as 
a clerk, but no doubt with an eye to his musical capabilities. These 
gave great satisfaction to his master, who writes of him on the 9th of 
September 1664 : ‘ My boy, a brave boy, sings finely, and is the most 
pleasant boy at present, while his ignorant boy’s tricks last, that I 
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ever saw. The last part of this eulogy may sound strange to us, 
but Pepys had a large heart. 

Mercer came on the recommendation of Will Hewer, Pepys’ clerk 
and factotum, but the situation had almost been promised to ‘a 
kinswoman’” of his friend Mr. Blagrave, who seems to have been 
prevented at the last moment by ill-health from accepting it. Pepys 
was at first not over-anxious to engage Mercer, for a reason which 
illustrates his sensitiveness to public opinion (August 1, 1664) : 

So home, and there talked long with Will about the young woman of his 
family which he spoke of for to live with my wife, but though she hath very 
many good qualitys, yet being a neighbour’s child and young and not very staid, 
I dare not venture of having her, because of her being able to spread any report 


of our family upon any discontent among the heart of our neighbours. So that 
my dependence is upon Mr. Blagrave. 


So too in the following entry (August 31, 1664) : 


She is one that Will finds out for us, and understands a little musique, and 
and I think will please us well, only her friends live too near us. 


And a similar fear of social criticism sharpens the sting of remorse 
for his behaviour to the ‘ cook mayde Luce’ already mentioned. But 
these doubts speedily vanished on the arrival of Mercer, who rose at 
once into high favour. Probably ‘the strange slavery that I stand 
in to beauty, that I value nothing near it’ (September 6, 1664), 
contributed to her esteem in her master’s eyes; but independently 
of her looks, she undoubtedly possessed some attractive social qualities. 
Unlike poor Pall, she is admitted from the first to her master’s dinner 
table (September 9, 1664) : 


Mercer dined with us at table, this being her first dinner in my house. After 
dinner left them and to White Hall, where a small Tangier Committee, and so 
back again home, and there my wife and Mercer and Tom and I sat till eleven 
at night, singing and fiddling, and a great joy it is to see me master of so 
much pleasure in my house, that it is and will be still, I hope, a constant 
pleasure to me to be at home. The girle plays pretty well upon the harpsicord, 
but only ordinary tunes, but hath a good hand; sings a little, but hath a good 
voyce and eare. 


Pepys must have made no secret of his admiration, for Mrs. Pepys 
very soon took occasion to interfere (September 19, 1664) : 


Up, my wife and I having a little anger about her woman already, she 
thinking that I take too much care of her at table to mind her (my wife) of 
cutting for her, but it sdon over. 


Pepys, however, took the hint, and evidently became more dis- 
creet. On the 29th of September 1664 he finds Mercer playing on 
her ‘ Vyall,’ ‘So I to the Vyall and singing till late.” But with this 
exception we hear no more of music with her till the 11th of November 
1664; and for many months afterwards, so far as appears from the 
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Diary, there was nothing more than the most ordinary intercourse 
between master and maid. Moreover, in May 1665 the plague made 
its appearance, and on the 5th of July 1665 Mrs. Pepys and two of 
her maids leave London for Woolwich, her husband following early 
in September, and taking up his quarters at Greenwich, whither his 
office had been removed in the middle of August. Notwithstanding 
the natural anxieties of the time, he continued, as usual, to enjoy 
himself. He admits in his retrospect of the year (December 31, 1665) 
to the ‘great store of dancings we have had at my cost (which | 
was willing to indulge myself and my wife) at my lodgings.’ Mercer 
figured in these entertainments and distinguished herself as a dancer. 
On the 11th of October 1665 we hear of 


a fine company at my lodgings at Woolwich, where my wife and Mercer, and 
Mrs. Barbara danced, and mighty merry we were, but especially at Mercer's 
dancing a jigg, which she does the best I ever did see, having the most natural 
way of it, and keeps time the most perfectly I ever did see. 


This corroborates his previous testimony to her good ear. 

About this time, however, began Mrs. Pepys’ quarrels with Mercer, 
which broke out periodically afterwards. Their first serious dispute 
occurred towards the end of August (August 29, 1665) : 


In the morning waking, among other discourse my wife began to tell me 
the difference between her and Mercer, and that it was only from restraining 
her to gad abroad to some Frenchmen that were in the town, which I do not 
wholly yet in part believe, and for my quiet would not enquire into. 


Probably Pepys was right in concluding that the charge had a 
foundation in fact, though his wife’s account of it might be rather 
highly coloured; and every man must sympathise with his truly 
masculine cowardice in keeping clear of the quarrel altogether. 

Mrs. Pepys returned to their London home on the 2nd of December 
1665, but Pepys himself did not return there finally till the 7th of 
January 1666. In the February following, Mercer accompanies them 
on their visit to Sir George Carteret, at Cranbourne, and thence to 
Windsor. This visit, and the reception which greeted him, pleased 
Pepys’ vanity enormously. As he tells us (February 26, 1665) : 


So much love and kindnesse from my Lady Carteret, Lady Jemimah, and 
Lady Slaning, that it joys my heart, and when I consider the manner of my 
going hither, with a coach and four horses and servants and a woman with us, 
and coming hither being so much made of, and used with that state, and then 
going to Windsor and being shown all that we were there, and had wherewith 
to give every body something for their pains, and then going home, all in fine 
weather and no fears or cares upon me, I do thinke myself obliged to thinke 
myself happy. 


~~ Possibly the ladies may have been a little upset by their exertions, 
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but we learn with regret that the harmony of this happy day ended in 
a discord. 


After a little at my office, I to bed; and an houre after was waked with 
my wife’s quarrelling with Mercer, at which I was angry, and my wife and I 
fell out. But with much ado to sleep again, I beginning to practise more 
temper and give her her way. 


On the 8th of April 1666, Mrs. Pepys being at the time on a visit 
to his father at Brampton, we read : ‘ At night had Mercer to comb 
my head and so to supper, sing a psalm, and to bed.’ This task, 
which Mercer was called upon more than once to undertake, may 
sometimes have been rather unpleasant. Personal cleanliness was 
not a strong feature of the period, and Pepys was in no way ahead of 
his times in this respect. On the 23rd of January 1668 he tells us 
with the utmost composure that, suspecting the presence of parasites, 
he caused his wife to make the necessary search. His suspicions 
proved to be fully justified, and here the language of the Diary becomes 
too plain for our politer ears. But to Pepys the discovery was evi- 
dently insignificant, though he was moved to a mild astonishment at 
the numbers of the enemy, ‘ which I wonder at, being more than I 
have had I believe these twenty years.’ Indeed, it almost seems 
from an entry of the 21st of February 1664 that he regarded cleanli- 
ness as a sort of affectation. 


My wife being busy in going with her woman to a hot house to bathe her- 
self, after her being long within doors in the dirt, so that she now pretends to a 
resolution of being hereafter very clean. How long it will hold I can guess. 


Mrs. Pepys returned somewhat unexpectedly, on the 19th of April 
1666, from her visit to Brampton, as to which Pepys observes: 
‘Anon comes my wife from Brampton, not looked for till Saturday, 
which will hinder me of a little pleasure, but I am glad of her coming.’ 
The remark concisely sums up his general attitude towards her. In 
his light-hearted way he was really fond of her, and liked her company. 
He pays a charming tribute to her care and affection for him in the 
days of their poverty, ‘for which I ought ever to love and admire 
her, and do’ (February 25, 1666). And again he exclaims, ‘ For my 
part I and my wife will keep to one another and let the world go hang, 
for there is nothing but falseness in it’ (March 5, 1666). But her 
follies and her indifferent management of the household annoyed 
him. Thus he writes bitterly on the 4th of February 1664 : 

Was cruelly vexed in my mind that all my trouble in this world almost should 


arise from my disorders in my family and the indiscretion of a wife that brings 
me nothing almost (besides a comely person) but only trouble and discontent. 


He was also rather in dread of her tongue and her temper, but he 
never hesitated to sacrifice her to his selfish pursuit of pleasure. 
And now we begin to hear more of those impromptu musical 
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gatherings which form such a delightful element in the picture of 
his life. No time or place came amiss for them, and on one occasion 
he and Mercer sing together in Spring Garden till they collect a crowd 
round them. But it was mostly in his garden, or on his new leads, 
that he and his wife and Mercer, sometimes assisted by his boy, Tom, 
or by musical friends like Mr. Hill, would pass evening after evening 
in music and song. One instance will suffice (May 5, 1666) : 


About 11 I home, it being a fine moonshine and so my wife and Mercer 
come into the garden, and, my business being done, we sang till about twelve at 
night, with mighty pleasure to ourselves and neighbours, by their casements 
opening, and so home to supper and to bed. 


About this time his attachment to Mercer was evidently becoming 
stronger, and he was greatly disturbed by a serious quarrel between 
her and his wife, which resulted in the former returning to her mother’s 
house on the 23rd of June 1666. Of this he writes : 


I to my papers, but vexed at what I: heard but a little of this morning, before 
my wife went out, that Mercer and she fell out last night, and the girle is gone 
home to her mother’s for alltogether. At the office all the morning, much dis- 
quiett in my mind in the middle of my',business about this girle. Home at 
noon to dinner, and what with the going away of my father to-day and the losse 
of Mercer, I after dinner went up to my chamber and there could have cried 
to myself, had not people come to me about business. 


However, the quarrel was patched up, Mercer returned, and the 
musical parties were resumed. Thus we hear (July 24, 1666): ‘ At 
noon to dinner, and after dinner with Mercer (as of late my practice 
is) a song and so to the office.’ But, alas! this furnished Mrs. Pepys 
with a new ground of offence (July 30, 1666) : 


Thence home; and to sing with my wife and Mercer in the garden; and 
coming in I find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, that I can spend so much 
time with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and could never take the pains with her. 
Which I acknowledge; but it is because the girle do take musique mighty 
readily, and she do not, and musique is the thing of the world that I love most, 
and all the pleasure almost that I can now take. So to bed in some little 
discontent, but no words from me. 


Still matters seem to have proceeded on the old footing, Mercer 
continuing to be their companion as before in musical parties, picnics, 
and other entertainments. Certainly there was no unpleasant feeling 
on the 14th of August 1666, the Thanksgiving Day appointed for a 
victory over the Dutch, when the remarkable party at Mrs. Mercer’s 
took place. The Diarist shall describe this for himself. 


And then about nine o’clock to Mrs. Mercer's gate, where the fire and boys 
expected us, and her son had provided abundance of serpents and rockets ; and 
there mighty merry (my Lady Penn and Pegg going thither with us, and Nan 
Wright), till about twelve at night, flinging our fireworks, and burning one 
another and the people over the way. And at last our businesses being most 
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spent, we into Mrs. Mercer’s, and there mighty merry, smutting one another 
with candle grease and soot, till most of us were like devils, And that being 
done, then we broke up, and to my house; and there I made them drink, and 
upstairs we went, and then fell into dancing (W. Batelier dancing well), and 
dressing, him and I and one Mr. Banister (who with his wife come over also 
with us) like women ; and Mercer put on a suit of Tom’s like a boy [** Oh, Mercer, 
Mercer!’’] and mighty mirth we had, and Mercer danced a jigg; and Nan 
Wright and my wife and Pegg Pen put on periwiggs. Thus we spent till three 
or four in the morning, mighty merry; and then parted, and to bed. 


After a night like this it is not surprising to find that the first 
entry in the Diary for the next day is ‘ Mighty sleepy.’ But three 
weeks later the final quarrel occurred between Mrs. Pepys and Mercer, 
and on the 3rd of September 1666 Mercer was dismissed. This is 
Pepys’ account of the affair : 


This day, Mercer being not at home, but against her mistress’s order gone to 
her mother’s, and my wife going thither to speak with W. Hewer, met her there, 
and was angry ; and her mother saying that she was not a ’prentice girl, to ask 
leave every time she goes abroad, my wife with good reason was angry, and 
when she came home, bid her begone again. And so she went away, which 
troubled me, but yet less than it would, because of the condition we are in, fear 
of coming into in a little time of being less able to keepe one in her quality. 


Pepys’ fears were probably due to the Great Fire which was then 
raging ; but his allusion to Mercer’s ‘ quality’ seems to indicate that 
she was superior to the ordinary run of maidservants. Negotiations 
for her return were subsequently opened, Pepys bribing his wife with 
a gown at 15s. a yard ‘to incline her to have Mercer again’; and a 
treaty in the following terms was finally arranged between husband 
and wife (September 28, 1666) : 


Lay long in bed, and am come to an agreement with my wife to have Mercer 
again, on condition she may learn this winter two months to dance, and she 
promises me she will endeavour to learn to sing, and all this I am willing 
enough to. 


Mercer herself, however, was not disposed to return, notwith- 
standing her mother’s desire that she should do so, and on the 
12th of October 1666 her place was filled by Barker. But this separa- 
tion did not last long, and friendly intercourse between Mercer and 
her old master and mistress was soon resumed, though on a far more 
natural footing. With all due allowance for the different conditions 
of the period, she was evidently above the status of an ordinary ser- 
vant, and was fully qualified for that of afriend. This position 
She speedily fell into, and became the constant companion of 
Mrs. Pepys, who, in spite of occasional tiffs, evidently enjoyed her 
society. On the 18th of November 1666, a little more than two months 
after her dismissal, Mercer dines with the Pepyses, and from this time 
forth she was a constant visitor and not an infrequent guest at their 
house. On the 24th of February 1667 Mrs. Pepys declares that she 
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will not send for Mercer ‘ to dine with us as heretofore,’ on the ground 
of the ill report which she ‘hath got by her keeping of company.’ 
It may be conceded that Mercer was something of a flirt, but probably 
this resolution was due more to a passing fit of ill-temper or jealousy 
on the part of Mrs. Pepys than to any serious scandal attaching to 
Mercer. It is certain, at any rate, that her resolution was not kept, 
for on the 8th of April 1667 Mercer filled a place ina grand dinner 
party of twelve, where Pepys, with a certain characteristic snobbish- 
ness, brought out all his best plate for the express purpose of annoying 
his guests. me 


But Lord! to see with what envy they looked upon all my fine plate was 
pleasant ; for I made the best show I could, to let them understand me and my 
condition, to take down the pride of Mrs. Clerke, who thinks herself very great. 


Indeed, Mercer seems to have shared most of their amusements, 
theatres, picnics, and other jaunts. Moreover, the old musical 
meetings are revived, with Barker (the new maid) to swell the choir— 
a valuable addition according to Pepys. 

On the 2nd of April 1668, Mrs. Pepys goes on a visit to Brampton till 
the 26th of May, and Pepys at once blossoms out into a grass widower 
of the most vigorous growth. His life becomes a round of festivities 
in the company of Mercer, Mrs. Gayet, Mrs. Horsfield, Mrs. Turner, 
and others, and he plainly enjoyed himself hugely. Small wonder, 


however, that Mrs. Pepys, when tales of these junketings came to her 
ears, should take an unsympathetic view of them ; and they certainly 
aggravated her bitterness in the domestic convulsion which darkens 
the last months of the Diary. This is Pepys’ account of the situation 
on the 18th of June 1668, after the return of himself, his wife, and 
Deborah Willett (who had then been installed as maid in Barker's 
place) from their tour to Oxford, Bristol, Salisbury, and elsewhere : 


My wife still in a melancholy fusty humour, and crying, and do not tell me 
plainly what it is ; but I by little words find that she hath heard of my going to 
plays, and carrying people abroad every day in her absence. 


He fears that the storm will soon burst ; and it does, Mrs. Pepys 
reproaching him with his selfish devotion to pleasure, and begging, 
with tears, ‘that she might go into France, and live there out of 
trouble.’ However, peace was patched up in a fashion, and the old 
routine continued outwardly unbroken. Mercer is still constantly in 
their company, and on one occasion (May 29, 1668) she brings a friend 
of her own—a Mr. Monteith—to sing with them. Pepys was not too 
well pleased with this, possibly from jealousy of Monteith, whom he 
described as ‘a swaggering, handsome young gentleman,’ contrasting 
him unfavourably with his companion, one Pelham, ‘a sober citizen 
merchant.’ However, he was obliged, as he tells us, to spend ‘all 
this evening till eleven at night singing with them, till I was tired 
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of them, because of the swaggering fellow with the base, though the 
girl Mercer did mightily commend him before me.’ On the 10th of 
September 1668 Mrs. Pepys abuses her husband violently for staying 
with Mercer in the coach to teach her ‘ the Larke’s song,’ while she 
herself is shopping. But this was only a passing displeasure, as on the 
15th of September 1668 Mrs, Pepys, Mercer, Deborah, and W. Hewer 
all go on a visit to Roger Pepys at Cambridge, to see ‘ Sturbridge 
Fayre.’ There is a gap in the Diary between the 29th of September and 
the 11th of October, but they must have returned from this visit by 
the latter date, as we find on the 12th of October 1668 that Mrs. Pepys, 
Mercer, W. Hewer, and Deborah go to the King’s playhouse ; and at 
this point Mercer disappears from the story. 

It is almost more by inference than from direct information that 
we can gain any general idea of this attractive but elusive figure, 
who entered so largely into the Diarist’s life. Her social antecedents 
we know to have been good. Pepys speaks of her (September 8, 
1664) as ‘a decayed merchant’s daughter.’ Nowadays a girl of such 
position would hardly go into service, but it was by no means unusual 
in the seventeenth century, when ‘ tradesmen of the better sort were 
gentlemen, not only in point of cultivation, but belonging to good 
families ; younger sons of men of position went into trade as a matter 
of course, and did not lose caste in any way by so doing.’ ? 

Pepys himself belonged to an old family, the Pepyses of Cottenham 
in Cambridgeshire, and his great-aunt, Paulina, married Sir Sidney 
Montagu, and became the mother of the first Earl of Sandwich. Yet 
Pepys’ father, before succeeding to his brother Robert’s estate at 
Brampton, followed the trade of a tailor, and young Samuel as a lad 
used to carry parcels to his customers (March 11, 1667). Again, 
‘the superior sort of servants were as well educated as their masters, 
and wrote letters at least as well, if not better, spelt and expressed 
than those of their mistresses.’ * 

But we need not go outside the Diary for evidence of the com- 
paratively high social level from which the better servants were 
drawn. Thus Gosnell, as we have seen, was niece to Justice Jiggins. 
Deborah Willett’s uncle was a Bristol merchant, ‘a sober merchant, 
very good company, and so like one of our sober, wealthy, London 
merchants, as pleased me mightily.’ Indeed, her arrival at Bristol 
(June 13, 1668) produced a mild social excitement, many visitors 
coming to see her out of affection to the memory of her mother, who 
had been ‘a brave woman mightily beloved among the poor of the 
place.’ So, too, in September 1664, after Mercer had been engaged, 
but four days before she came, Pepys records that : 

Mr. Hill came to tell me that he had got a gentlewoman for my wife, one 


Mrs. Ferrabosco, that sings most admirably. I seemed glad of it; but I hear 
she is too gallant for me, and I am not sorry that I misse her. 


* Home Life under the Stuarts, Introd. vi. Tb, 219, 
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Considerations of this kind throw an instructive light on such 
incidents as Mrs. Mercer’s party. Pepys was keenly alive to the 
quality of his company, and unless he had recognised the Mercers as 
socially his equals, he certainly would not have betaken himself 
readily to a boisterous romp at the house of his maidservant’s mother. 
Of Mercer’s appearance we can glean next to nothing. Pepys de- 
scribes her (December 31, 1664) as ‘a pretty, modest, quiett mayde’ ; 
and on the 20th of April 1665 we find this entry: ‘At noon dined, 
and Mr. Povey by agreement with me (where his boldness with Mercer, 
poor innocent wench, did make both her and me blush).’ Whether 
she was dark or fair we know not, but her general appearance must 
have been rather distinguished, for a certain Captain Herbert 
(September 22, 1665) ‘ did mighty seriously inquire after who was that 
in the black dress with my wife yesterday, and would not believe that 
it was my wife’s mayde, Mercer, but it wasshe.’ On one other occasion 
only, so far as I know, is her dress noticed—namely, on the 6th of August 
1667, when, on returning to dinner at noon, Pepys finds ‘ Mrs. Wood, 
formerly Bab Shelden, and our Mercer, who is dressed to-day in a 
paysan dress, that looks mighty pretty.’ She was then, of course, 
no longer in service, and perhaps we may assume that while she was 
a member of Pepys’ household a decorous black attire veiled the 
well-springs of frolic that lay beneath the surface. We may be certain, 
at all events, that she was simpler munditiis, for Pepys, whose taste 
was most wholesome in this matter, abhorred artificial adornment in 
women. He flies into a rage over his wife’s ‘ white locks,’ as he 
scornfully calls the side puffs of fair hair with which she had tricked 
herself out (May 11, 1667). He also detested paint (September 16, 
1667) : ‘My wife and Mercer called me to Mrs. Pierce’s, by invitation 
to dinner, where I find her painted, which makes me loathe her.’ 
There are indications that Mercer always inclined to embonpoint ; 
indeed, on the 28th of October 1667 Pepys ungallantly records that 
she ‘ grows fat.’ But the excellence of her dancing forbids the idea 
that she was in any way clumsy. 

Her musical powers, and, indeed, the general diffusion of musical 
ability among the middle classes, must strike us as remarkable. 
Pepys was continually on the look-out for musical servants, and 
seems to have had little difficulty in obtaining them. Nor was he 
singular in this respect. Sir Ralph Verney, writing from abroad, 
speaks of a maid whose merits and demerits present a peculiar com- 
bination. ‘ Her two sisters are but Ramping girls, but truly she isa 
civill wench, and plays well of the lute, she is well cladd, and well 
bred, but rawe to serve and full of the itch.’ + 

It is clear that musical proficiency was much commoner in Pepys’ 
community than in our own. And this was not unnatural, seeing 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the study of music 

* Home Life under the Stuarts, p. 218. 
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usually comprised not merely musical notation, but the principles of 
harmony also. In musical execution we doubtless surpass the older 
musicians ; but few ordinary pianists of the present day could play 
from the figured basses which were in regular use in Pepys’ time. 
Sir Frederick Bridge tells us that there was then ‘a general custom 
of keeping a cittern in a barber’s shop, so that the person waiting to 
be shaved could pass the time pleasantly till his turn came.’* Such 
a custom could only have arisen in response to a tolerably wide demand. 
It may be that Pepys’ own circle was rather exceptionally musical ; 
but he once invites a casual fellow-traveller to sing with him, and the 
readiness with which the invitation is accepted shows that singing 
must have been a common recreation. Mercer’s musical accom- 
plishments, therefore, were not singular, and in point of fact it appears 
that they were not above the average. With Pepys it was a passion, 
and there is something rather droll in his unaffected confession 
(February 27, 1667) that ‘the wind-musique’ (in The Virgin 
Martyr) ‘ when the angel comes down is so sweet that it ravished me, 
and, indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so that it made me really 
sick, just as I have formerly been when in love with my wife.’ And 
for the converse we may turn to the following entry of the 22nd of 
January, 1667 : 

Lord! how did I please myself to make Betty Turner sing, to see what a 
beast she is as to singing, not knowing how to sing one note in tune ; but, only 


for the experiment, I would not for 40s. hear her sing a tune: worse than my 
wife a thousand times. 


It seems, however, that neither he nor Mercer was a highly trained 
singer, and, like her, he preferred to rely rather on his ear and native 
taste. This he admits (April 12, 1667) : 


I tried my girles Mercer and Barker singly one after another, a single song 
‘ At dead low ebb, &c.’ and I do clearly find that as to manner of singing, the 
latter do much the better, the other thinking herself as I do myself above taking 
pains for a manner of singing, contenting ourselves with the judgment and 
goodness of eare. 


He had learnt harmony, however, and his song, Beauty Retire, is, 
on the whole, good in its contrapuntal construction, and, though 
slightly heavy, is by no means a bad song in itself. 

This community of musical tastes is the pleasantest feature of 
Pepys’ intimacy with his pretty maid. Whatever unworthier elements 
he may at times have forced into them, their relations, so far as 
music was concerned, were purely idyllic. Quite an Arcadian charm 
hangs over the merry picnics with his wife, Mercer, and sometimes 
Deborah, to ‘ Barne Elms,’ ‘ Fox Hall,’ ‘ Morclake,’ and elsewhere, 
bright with the beguilement of music, light hearts, and the moon- 
shine in which he delighted, and those quiet evenings of song in the 


5 Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique, y. 78. 
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garden, which he missed so sorely in the troublous days which bring 
the Diary to a close. 

We hear a good deal of Mercer’s pretty discourse, but not a single 
remark of hers has been preserved ; and though her talk may well 
have been sprightly, there is no reason to suppose that she was intel- 
lectually brilliant. Probably her charm lay largely in her amiability, 
which, on the whole, was proof against the constant petulance of 
Mrs. Pepys. Moreover, in none of their disputes do we find any 
trace of that unseemly violence which so often appears in Mrs. Pepys’ 
altercations with her other servants. Pepys testifies (September 8, 
1664) to her skilfulness in her own business, and except once 
(December 26, 1665), when she wanted to have a servant under 
her, she never seems to have given any trouble. Her chief stumbling- 
block was her taste for getting out, a taste not unknown to modern 
households, and which seems to have been rampant in Pepys’ time. 
One of their maids was really a gem in this respect (July 10, 1667) : 

Our girle Mary, whom Payne helped us to. . . did go away declaring that 


she must be where she might earn something one day, and spend it and play 
away the next. 


It is difficult to see how a household could be conducted on these 
principles at all; but Pepys does not appear to think her conduct 
particularly unusual. Mercer’s personal attractiveness probably 
ministered to Pepys’ inordinate love of display. His undisguised 
delight in having ‘ all things mighty rich and handsome about’ him 
may well have been gratified at the adornment of his ménage by the 
smart maid whose culture was fully on a level with that of his ordinary 
guests. But apart from this, the mere possession of a maid was an 
accession to his social pretensions which he appreciated keenly. 
Thus, on the first Sunday after Mercer’s arrival (September 11, 1664), 
we find : 

Up and to Church in the best manner I have gone a good while, that is to 


say, with my wife, and her woman Mercer, along with us, and Tom, my boy, 
waiting on us. 


And the same feeling is displayed in the account of his visit to Sir 
George Carteret. 

It is, of course, obvious from the Diary that, for a time at any 
rate, Pepys infused considerable warmth into the relations between 
Mercer and himself ; but, none the less, they reveal an unmistakable 
element of restraint which is conspicuously absent from most of his 
attachments. Moreover, he records all his peccadilloes with a frank 
minuteness which makes it certain that no detail of his intimacy 
with her would have been omitted ; and hence the silence of the 
Diary is almost conclusive to show that she filled her somewhat 
perilous position with considerable tact and skill, and emerged from 
it without being seriously compromised. 
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Pepys’ apologists have no easy task, and it is better to admit 
frankly that no real Apology is possible. His irregularities cannot be 
ignored or explained away, but the sternest moralist will be con- 
strained to deal gently with them. Admitting all that can be urged 
against him, the character of the man pleads for lenience, for in 
many respects it is the irresponsible character of a child. We have 
but to consider his puerile squabbles with his wife, his absurd little 
vows of self-denial, and the equally absurd devices by which he 
evaded them ; the childish pleasure which he takes in playing with 
his new watch (May 13, 1665); the want of self-control which 
makes him ‘ throw the trenchers about the room’ in a fit of temper 
because the cloth was crumpled (December 7, 1666); and, under 
all, the irresolute nature, which, as he confesses (January 5, 1667), 
makes him ‘ mighty unready to answer “No” to anything.’ He is 
filled with a child-like delight in life which drives him to live for the 
sensations of the moment (January 6, 1667) : 


And soI do really enjoy myself, and understand that if I do not do it now 
I shall not hereafter, it may be, be able to pay for it, or have health to take 
pleasure in it, and so fill myself with vain expectation of pleasure and go 
without it. 


The seduction of the fleeting hour was usually effective to stifle 
not only his moral sense, which was weak, but his religious convic- 
tions, which, in a way, were strong. He is genuinely concerned about 


his wife’s leanings to Roman Catholicism, and genuinely pleased to 
find that she will still go to church with him (December 6, 1668). 
His prayers for Divine pardon are apparently sincere, but a repetition 
of the offence is usually treading on their heels. His carefulness in 
religious observance is in curious contrast to his laxity of moral 
restraint, and when the two are jumbled together the effect is rather 
ludicrous. Thus, on the 28th of January 1666 : 


Fast day for the King’s death ... it being a little moonshine and fair 
weather, and so into the garden, and, with Mercer, sang till my wife put me in 
mind of its being a fast day; and so I was sorry for it, and stopped, and home 
to cards awhile, and had opportunity para baiser Mercer several times, and so 
to bed. 


It is certainly difficult to appreciate the principles of an abstinence 
which prohibits music, but is compatible with cards and a somewhat 
practical flirtation. It should not be forgotten, of course, that kissing 
as a mode of salutation was freely practised in Pepys’ day, and was 
by no means uncommon even between men. But Pepys undoubtedly 
took a generous view of his privileges where women were concerned. 
He seems to have recognised this himself, and to have tried to restrain 
his inclinations by the frail curb of a vow. There is an amusing entry 
as to this on the 3rd of February, 1664 : 


Thence, being invited to my Uncle Wight’s, where the Wights all dined ; 
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and, among the others, pretty Mrs. Margaret, who indeed is a very pretty lady ; 
and though by my vowe it costs me 12d. a kiss after the first, yet I did adven- 
ture upon a couple. 


But though a keen lover of pleasure, he was no mere voluptuary. 
Every branch of literature, science, and art was full of interest to him, 
and the value of his work at the Admiralty is beyond dispute. Sir 
Frederick Bridge justly reminds us that Pepys was a young man— 
twenty-seven to thirty-six—during the period covered by the Diary, 
but in other respects I fear that his apology breaks down. His plea 
that the closing words of the Diary show a genuine repentance on the 
part of the Diarist is altogether untenable, for the premisses are based 
on a misquotation of the passage in question, and the conclusion is 
contradicted by an entry a few lines above it. 

No, Pepys must be taken as we find him; and we find him with 
many a fault that no kindness can conceal, but even in his faults 
intensely human, intensely alive, and withal ‘ mighty merry.’ 

But to return to Mercer. Her story has rather a special interest 
for us in these latter days, when there is a certain demand for a repeti- 
tion of the experiment which Pepys attempted, and with such small 
success. He tried, as far as circumstances would permit, to treat his 
maidservants as ladies; and the result was not encouraging. The 
attempt succeeded best with Mercer ; but even in her case it produced 
domestic derangement, and her friendship with the Pepys was evidently 
‘on a far happier footing after she left their service. In the case of 
her successor, Barker, the experiment failed altogether, as appears 
from her master’s own admission on dismissing her (May 13, 1667) : 


I am the more willing to do it to be rid of one that made work and trouble 
in the house, and had not qualities of any honour or pleasure to me or my 
family, but what is a strange thing did always declare to her mistress and others 
that she bad rather be put to drudgery and to wash the house than to live as she 
did like a gentlewoman. 


Pepys’ mortification is intelligible, but nevertheless the girl’s 
instinct was sound. She was unequal to the position to which he 
sought to raise her, and she found the strain of this unnatural eleva- 
tion unbearable. The lesson may usefully be taken to heart by 
ambitious maids of the present day, and the crotchety reformers 
who stimulate their aspirations. It may be doubted whether the 
general culture of our domestic servants is even actually superior to 
that of the servants of the seventeenth century, and relatively to their 
respective periods it is certainly inferior. There was often a real 
equality between the servants of the earlier period and their masters, 
which justified the position to which they frequently attained. But 
where such equality is wanting, no artificial devices can bridge the 
gap. Moreover, life loses in simplicity as time rolls on, and the 
experiment which failed in the seventeenth century can hardly hope 
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to succeed in the twentieth. But here retrospect is pleasanter than 
prophecy. Mercer’s successors, if any, may safely be left to the 
tender mercies of the future. Mercer herself will remain untouched 
by any of their failures. She is not a striking figure in the Diary, but 
the mere fact that she entered so closely into the life of the famous 
author gives her an interest which cannot be overlooked; and as a side- 
light upon the social life of the times her story is of real value. Slight 
as the sketch of her is, it gives us the impression of a pleasant and 
attractive girl, of considerable culture, with the high spirits of youth 
and some of its indiscretions. But she moves, be it remembered, in 
an environment altogether strange to us, and she is the creature of 
her own age, not ours. 
Norman PEARSON. 


Vor, LVI—No, 330 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SOME INDIAN PORTRAITS 


Noruinc must strike the quiet observer in India so much as the 
marked differences in the typical characters of the people who inhabit 
the continent of India. To most people in England these differences 
merely suggest the broad classification of the native population into 
Hindus and Muhammadans. But to those who have had any per- 
sonal knowledge of the country, difference of creed will very insuffi- 
ciently account for the physical and social differences they have 
observed among the dark or copper-coloured people they have known. 
The Ardin (or cultivator), the Say’ad (who claims direct descent from 
the Arabian prophet), the domestic Khansama (or head-butler), and 
the Bhisti (or water-carrier), are all Muhammadans. But in respect 
of every element which goes to constitute the microcosmic man as a 
whole, the Ardin differs as much from each of the other three types as 
each of the latter differs from the others, although all four may be 
Panjabis by birth and Muslims by religion. Again, the Banya (or 
village banker and general grocer), the Mahajan (or city banker), 
the Parohit (or family priest), the Rajput farmer, the domestic Bearer 
(or valet), and the office clerk may all be Hindus, and all born in the 
one province, possibly within a radius of twenty miles, and yet who 
familiar with these types could mistake one for the other, or fail to 
be struck by their essential differences? The phenomenon isa curious 
one which baffles the ethnologist, the sociologist, and all the other 
scientists or ologists to explain in a satisfactory manner. I do not 
propose in this paper to offer any solution of my own. My object 
is the less ambitious one of trying to present a faithful picture of 
some of the more prominent types I have met, from the point of view 
of one who has spent a lifetime in India, and who has the deepest 
sympathy with the people of that magnificent country. 

Take, for instance, that much abused but very indispensable 
person, the village Banya. Squat, flat-nosed, sharp-eyed, rotund- 
shaped, and generally close-shaven, it is impossible to mistake him 
for anyone else, or anyone else for him. And if his physical personality 
is so well and sharply defined, his intellectual and moral qualities are 
no less so. His capacity for trade may be said to be hereditary ; it 
descended to him from his father, and he will transmit it to his son. 
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He deals in everything. He is a vendor of every description of dry 
goods suitable to supply the wants of the community amongst whom 
he lives. He also supplies oil and sowing seeds, drugs and condiments. 
He keeps a small stock of drapery for rustic use. But above all he is 
the village banker and financier, and it is in this réle that his presence 
is most felt. He advances money to needy agriculturists—and 
nearly all Indian agriculturists are needy—on the mere asking, with- 
out security as a rule, and on easy terms as to repayment, on Shylock’s 
principle of making the rate of interest cover the risk of an unsecured 
loan. He requires no investigation as to the purposes for which the 
loan is demanded, nor as to the solvency of the borrower, while the 
only record of the transaction that is usually made is an entry in his 
day-book, setting forth the particulars of the loan, which the borrower 
is asked to verify by affixing his mark or seal. The agriculturist 
finds much in this system of trade which suits his tastes ; it is informal, 
it involves no trouble, and it procures him what he wants at his very 
door. And as to repayment, the Banya is indulgent, and what need 
not be faced at once never presents much anxiety to the agriculturist. 
Thus the Banya is left to make up his account at the end of the year, 
to add the interest to the principal, and with perhaps a small further 
advance to the debtor to enable him to purchase sowing seeds, or 
agricultural cattle and implements, the total is carried forward, bearing 
the same rate of interest, and the debtor having merely affixed his 
seal or mark to the entry in token of his admission of its correctness, 
thinks no more about the transaction till the harvest season again 
comes round. Then the Banya has to look alive after his own interests. 
If he is not sharp enough, the debtor steals a march upon him and 
conceals as much of the produce as he can, for be it known that the 
agriculturist of the present day in most parts of India is by no means 
the Peter Simple he is usually represented to be, and is quite capable 
of playing a trick on his creditor if the chance presents itself. It is 
not often, however, that the Banya is found napping, and it is at 
harvest time that he shows his capacity for exacting his full pound of 
flesh. A certain portion of the produce, appertaining to the agri- 
culturist’s share, is first set aside to cover the current interest due : 
if the harvest has been a good one, perhaps a further portion is taken 
by him to reduce the principal of the debt, which, as already stated, 
includes the unpaid portion of the original loan, plus previous interest 
up to the date of the last balance ; of the remainder of the produce 
the agriculturist’ is allowed to retain what is absolutely necessary for 
the wants of his household, and if there is any excess over, the Banya 
appropriates it by a credit in his account at an agreed rate, which, as 
might be expected, is generally favourable to him. At sunset, and 
before the evening meal, the Banya may be seen in his little shop, 
balancing his accounts for the day ; his system is simple—a daily entry 
in a single book, or if his transactions are extensive and his trade 
v2 
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prosperous, he adds a ledger and a journal to his series. He is seldom 
found to have recorded a fictitious item, or to have omitted a true 
one, and no beggar ever passes his shop without receiving a farthing’s 
worth of doll, or rice, or maize, or other useful staple of food. He 
is usually the husband of a single wife, and, as a rule, he lives in con- 
nubial happiness. The Banya seldom plays the part of a gay Lothario, 
and when he does he generally plays it badly and comes to grief. He 
often becomes rich and fattens in the process; he is rarely poor, and 
never troubles the bankruptcy court. Such is the man who may be 
said to regulate the internal economy of the village system, without 
whom the agriculturist could scarcely exist, for he is dependent upon 
his resources for all his wants, who is a Shylock in one sense and a 
benefactor in another. Contrast him with the well-fed, oil-besmeared, 
opulent and consequential Shoukar or Mahajan (the city banker), 
and you will be disposed to say that he stands in much the same 
relation to the latter as a rabbit to a fox, a terrier to a bull-dog, or 
a weasel toastoat. Yet both are Hindus, both belong to the third of 
the three great regenerate classes, whose vocation is trade and who 
have a soul to save from the torments of that Hindu hell called pit. 
‘There is a family likeness between them, and the difference upon a 
closer acquaintance may seem only to be one of degree. But that 
may mean a great deal or it may mean next to nothing, according to 
the standard you apply for computing the degree. Speaking generally, 
it may be safely asserted that the difference is at all events a sub- 
-stantial one, and in no case could it be said to be microscopic. Look, 
for-instance, at the Mahajan clothed in spotless white, with a flat 
turban of the finest muslin artistically arranged to cover his baldness 
or to conceal his one solitary lock of hair, seated in his carriage 
drawn by a pair of fast-trotting greys, as he drives forth to ‘eat the 
air’ at the close of a busy day; and then picture to yourself the squat 
village Banya riding home on his jaded pony, with a bundle of account 
books slung on his back after a troublesome day spent in court suing 
one of his many constituents, and your comment if you know both 
men will be, alike and yet how different! The difference in truth lies, 
as Teufelsdréckh would say, in the outer garment and not in the 
inner soul. The soul in each case is that of Mr. Isaacs. 

Then let us take another and a widely different type—the ordinary 
native clerk in a Government office. He may be a Hindu or he may 
be a Muhammadan, but the former is the more general type. He 
also is a very distinct species, the like of which is not met with out of 
India. He is a skilled penman, his caligraphy is unique, distinguished 
for its regularity, clearness, and superb flourishes. His intellectual 
attainments as a rule are represented by a Middle School Pass Certifi- 
cate, but occasionally he boasts of being a failed First Arts or even a 
failed B.A. In the latter case his ambition is proportionately higher, 
just as his value in the matrimonial market is enhanced. He is an 
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indefatigable worker, and his desk has an attraction for him which 
it possesses for no Englishman. He soon makes himself acquainted 
with the rules of his department, and becomes a veritable walking 
compendium of regulations, the terror of officers who have to submit 
returns to his official superior, and the unfailing Mentor of, the latter 
in all that concerns the red-tapism of his department. His know- 
ledge of the English language is not generally profound, but his 
vocabulary is astonishingly wide, and he has a particular fancy for 
long words, for uncommon words, and for words having two or more 
meanings, which he usually contrives to use in an unconventional 
sense scarcely sanctioned by Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary. 
His style of epistolary correspondence, when clothed in an English 
garb, presents a wonderful combination of pathos rising to sublimity, 
and bathos descending to the most absurd comicality. It is a style 
which has made the clerk or babu a wide-world celebrity, and which 
perhaps finds its highest literary expression in a Biography of Mr. 
Justice Onocool Mukerji, which was published at Calcutta a few 
years ago. But the babu’s knowledge of English and his magnilo- 
quent style are merely some of his ‘ outside accomplishments.’ The 
real man is an official product ; he is made up of red tape, and when 
he has run his earthly career, and his ashes have been collected, we 
feel sure that his soul would rest in peace if they could be put away 
in an official envelope, neatly tied with red tape, and sealed with the 
Government of India seal in red sealing-wax, bearing an outside 
inscription, written in a large official handwriting, ‘ To the memory 
of Bindrabun Babu.’ 

The Grasscutter may be taken to be a third type. His vocation 
is to supply grass for his master’s horse, which he cuts with a small 
hand-scythe, and carries home on his head. He is the worst paid 
servant in an Anglo-Indian’s establishment, and he is usually in 
possession of the most ready money. This may read paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true. To say he is frugal is only to express a 
half truth, for his frugality reaches a point which Hobson is reputed 
to have attempted in regard to his horse, and failed to achieve. His 
bodily sustenance is supplied by a single meal, which consists of a 
piceworth of your horse’s grain, followed by a copious drink of cold 
water. That his liver and his spleen do not thrive under such a dietary 
has been proved by many a post-mortem examination, but his purse 
is largely increased by his self-denial. His savings are lent out to 
other servants of the household at a rate averaging 20 per cent. ; 
and thus, while his body becomes more and more emaciated, his ribs 
so prominent that they seem to have no flesh covering, and his liver 
assumes an alarming size, he rejoices to see his hoard of the shining 
metal rapidly increasing. Is the poor creature then nothing but an 
uninteresting, selfish miser, who loves his money more than himself ? 
By no means. In reality it would be difficult to find a human being 
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in any part of the world more thoroughly unselfish. He is no miser, 
‘and he does not love his money for its own sake. The truth is that 
he is self-sacrificing for the sake of others, for the sake of a wife and 
children he has left behind him in a distant home in Oude—for his 
class are generally purbiahs, or men who come from the East—or for 
parents or brothers or sisters who are dependent upon him for their 
support. To them his savings are regularly remitted, which he 
starves himself to acquire for their sakes. It is needless to add that 
he does not live to an old age, but he is patient and ‘uncomplaining ; 
and when at last his body can no longer supply a habitation for his 
soul, he passes away peacefully, no one perhaps knowing that he has 
solved the mystery of humanity until the coachman or groom goes 
to his hut to discover the cause of his non-appearance with his bundle 
of grass, and finds that he has borne his final burden, and that his 
spirit has fled from a body no longer able to give it shelter. Such is 
the Indian grasscutter, and where is the land that can give a duplicate 
of the type ? 

Let us turn for our next example to the higher ranks of society, 
to the polished courtier whose memory can recall the last flickering 
gleams of an expiring empire anterior to the British, as in the case 
of some still living in the Panjab—at Lahore and Delhi—for instance. 
He belongs to what is now termed the old school, that is to say, a 
school which was still Oriental in thought and language, and which 
did not ape European customs and manners. Usually well versed 
in Persian literature, and, if a Muhammadan, equally well versed in 
Koranic scripture and tradition, he is always dignified, faultless in 
manners, and, when he is not conversing with a high English official, 
entertaining in conversation. He has always an appropriate apophthegm 
worthy of a Rochefoucauld to illustrate any remark, and he seems 
to carry a complete anthology of the Persian poets in his brain, from 
which he quotes frequently and always aptly. He is unrivalled in 
his dexterity of paying a compliment, and a faux pas is an offence 
which can never be laid at his door. He is as skilful in letting you 
know within ten minutes of his first introduction to you that he is 
the humble descendant of a long line of illustrious ancestors, whose 
merits you may be sure do not suffer at his hands, and a parenthetical 
remark thrown in here and there testifies to the wisdom and loyalty 
of a much revered father or of a universally respected grandfather. 
The most trivial or commonplace remark you may happen to make 
supplies the opportunity to your visitor to enlighten you as to his 
family history. ‘That reminds me,’ he will begin, ‘of a saying of 
my lamented father, who, as you are doubtless aware’ (although he is 
certain you never heard of him, and, for that matter, it may be that 
the poor man had joined his forefathers without experiencing the 
notoriety of fame), ‘ was a trusted adviser of Maharaja ——, or a man 
who was constantly consulted in any political difficulty by Lord 
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Lawrence, or Sir Henry Lawrence, or Nicholson,’ or any other dis- 
tinguished Englishman who had contributed to the making of history, 
and he then rounds off this allusion with a more or less apt quotation, 
which you may take for certain had never come from his father’s 
lips. A little later you venture on some casual observation about 
the weather, and behold the grandfather, who had made the varia- 
tions of weather a special study, and was renowned for his scientific 
researches, is made to confirm what you have said. You smile, 
perhaps, not so much at the grandfather’s sagacity as at the deftness 
of his son’s son, and this is a sufficient indication to your visitor that 
his ancestors have done their duty sufficiently on a first introduction, 
and they are left to slumber in peace in their silent chambers during 
the remainder of the conversation. Indeed, no one can be quicker 
than he is in discerning that a particular topic of conversation has 
gone far enough, and he turns to another with the easy gracefulness 
of a trained diplomatist. The inflectional character of the language 
he habitually employs—the Urdu, or Camp language—lends itself 
readily to this use, for no other tongue, with the exception perhaps 
of French, is so capable of being handled efficiently for the purposes 
of finesse. We see this pushed to the highest point of vantage when 
our Oriental friend is in the presence of a high English official. Reti- 
cence has then to keep guard on the door of his lips, but the flowers 
of flattery and the lances of veiled question and innuendo throw the 
official frequently off his guard, and as his visitor retires at the end of 
ten minutes, having learnt enough on the point he was interested in 
to supply food for reflection, you may hear the baffled official exclaim : 
‘Curse the fellow, he has got me to say more than I intended.’ The 
picture above drawn is that of the native gentleman of the old school 
as he ordinarily appears on the outer surface of his social relations 
with Englishmen. But below that surface, and concealed by the 
veneer of polished manners, you have a man with the soul of a true 
gentleman, who would scorn to do a mean thing, who is grateful for 
kindness, and who would think no sacrifice too great to help a friend 
in distress. Let the Englishman gain his confidence, let him display 
an interest in what concerns the moral or intellectual progress of 
the natives of India, and no one will be more ready to acknowledge 
his efforts, and to appreciate his public spirit, than the typical native 
gentleman of the old school whom I have endeavoured to describe. 
If we compare him with the product of a later school, permeated with 
Western ideas and the outcome of our English educational system, 
he will lose nothing by the comparison. He will simply remain 
more distinctively the Oriental, softened perhaps as to many of his 
former prejudices by the culture around him, but still Asiatic enough 
to prefer the habits and customs of his forefathers to those of the 
white foreigner, and if the literature of the West is a closed book to 
him, he has at least been diligent in the study of his own, as rich in 
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beauty and wisdom, if deficient in scientific breadth and accuracy, 
as that of Europe. In honour, truthfulness, and all else that goes 
to make the gentleman, he is no whit behind his more learned com- 
patriot, for he owes these virtues to Nature, which distributes them 
with no partial hand to her worthy children. 

The native gentlemen of a later school, in whom, as the writer 
was once told by an ardent young Bengal Progressivist, we have to 
look for the product of modern culture, in contradistinction, as he 
put it, to the relics of barbarism represented by the survivors of the 
older school, must be divided into two classes, if we would wish to 
be just to them. There is the native gentleman who has derived 
all the advantage within his reach from a thorough English education, 
and who has still remained true to his racial instincts ; and there is 
the other type who has undergone the same educational training, 
but has become a transformed being, his faith broken, his manners 
changed, his aspirations turned into a different channel, who is neither 
native nor European, outcast by his own countrymen, and either 
not admitted into or at least merely tolerated by English society, 
a mere hybrid product of the forcing-house of our present educational 
system. The former, it must be confessed, is not frequently met 
with, and will probably become extinct in another generation. But 
where he is found he is a man whom it is a privilege to know. His 
education has cleared his vision and widened his understanding, 
while his strength of character has enabled him to withstand the 
temptation of being anything but what he is, and what he is proud 
to be, a Hindu or a Muhammadan gentleman as the case may be. 
He represents the transition stage between the old and the new order 
of things, and as in the ordinary course of nature the former must 
give place to the latter, he cannot unfortunately be regarded as a 
permanent type of native character. He has already reached as it 
were the vanishing-point at which the slightest forward movement 
leaves nothing but the wreckage of the past behind it. He stands 
like the Colossus of Rhodes with one foot on one shore, representing 
the East with all its mystic lore and glorious tints of approaching 
sunset, while with the other he seeks a foothold on the opposite shore, 
representing the West with all its new learning and the dazzling 
brightness of the rising sun heralding a new-born day. He manfully 
bridges for the time being the gulf between the two streams of the 
Past and the Present, but as that gulf widens with the increasing 
waters of the stream of time, the alternatives are retreat or advance. 
To retreat would be to surrender to the spirit of retrogression; to 
advance, to uphold the cause of progress and enlightenment ; and 
who can doubt in such a contest to which side the voice of the rising 
generation would be given? Regretfully turning away, therefore, 
from this first type of the new school, we experience something like 
a shock when we come to consider the second. For the most part 
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we find that it represents inordinate vanity, overweening self-con- 
fidence, and the arrogant assumption that all the rest of the world 
are fools ; the past which has its invaluable lessons is despised ; while 
customs and habits which had been consecrated by the pious obser- 
vance of centuries are regarded as ‘relics of barbarism.’ And if the 
mind has been purged of its barbarism, the body must needs be clothed 
in newer garments. The modest, tight-fitting, black-cloth coat, which 
is always so becoming to a Bengali gentleman, is discarded for the 
latest fashionable Bond Street morning coat, with its mighty tails 
flopping behind like those of a Christy Minstrel’s professional cover- 
coat ; the graceful pagri is exchanged for that ugliest of human inven- 
tions, the top-hat; and the close-fitting trousers of white cloth or 
dark tweed give place to a much looser pair of garments of a broad 
check material, as if the victim of this new craze for European dress 
were being decked out as a standing advertisement for Ogden’s Guinea 
Gold. If Burns’s kind power would only give the native youths 
who adopt this costume the ‘ giftie’ to see themselves as others see 
them, it would be one of the greatest boons she could confer upon 
them, for they would most certainly soon revert to their ‘ cast-aways,’ 
and thus save themselves much unnecessary ridicule. In criticising, 
however, these vulnerable points in the make-up of the type we are 
now considering, we must bear in mind that here also we are dealing 
with a state of society in a transition stage, and it behoves us not 
to be too rigorous in our fault finding. To a native youth who sees 
Europe for the first time, it is only natural that his imagination should 
be inflamed by the wondrous vista of what is to him a new world, 
which now stands revealed to his astonished gaze. The sense of 
novelty also bewitches him, and if, yielding to this sense, he exchanges 
his own national costume for that of our country, let us not look 
upon his act as a foolish display of personal vanity, but rather as a 
delicate compliment to our own superior taste, and, as the strange- 
ness of his transformation becomes more familiar to us, perhaps we 
shall find less reason to ridicule him for the choice he has made. So 
also in regard to the other side of his vanity, his overweening self- 
confidence, and his assumption that he knows more than the rest 
of the heads in all Europe combined, we need only to exercise some 
patience and indulgence. Time will accomplish the rest. A few 
years’ experience of the world will disillusion him, and he will be 
compelled to recognise the fact, patent already to everyone but him- 
self, that he is neither a genius nor a scholar, that his voice when 
declaiming loudest was vor et preterea nihil, that the world can get 
on very well without him, and that he is a very commonplace indi- 
vidual whose réle is to eke out a modest livelihood, and to teach his 
children to avoid the extravagances of which he has been guilty 
himself. 

No set of Indian cameos would be complete without some 
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reference to those yellow-legged * guardians of the public peace, the city 
and rural constables. They constitute an important factor in our 
administrative machinery, and be it said to their credit that, taken 
as a whole, they are a very useful body of public servants. The office 
of constable is not the peculiar privilege of any particular class or 
sect, for it is open to all, and there is no lack of keenness to obtain 
it. It is an office which inspires awe if not respect, for it is clothed 
with the majesty of the law, and the law to those who know it not 
is always the symbol of some mysterious authority, which is con- 
nected in the popular mind with punishments and prisons. The 
constable knows it, and he would be more than human if he did not 
encourage the notion. His pay, indeed, is small, too small to keep 
him from the temptations to which he is exposed, and it is made 
still smaller by the many contributions which are officially levied 
from him. But according to the unwritten code which is made up 
of the traditions of his service, this salary has long since come to be 
regarded by the force as a mere retaining fee, which is by no means 


to be considered as representing his legitimate income. On the — 


contrary, it is expected to form a very small fraction of that income. 
Such, at least, he is told by his comrades is the well-respected tradi- 
tion of his service. He may be a Hindu, a Muhammadan, or a Sikh, 
but whether he worships at the shrine of Siva, or bows with reverence 
at the name of the prophet of Islam, or joins in the cry of Victory to 
the Guru, his worst enemy must admit that his whole subsequent 
career is regulated by unswerving fidelity to this tradition. It was 
no doubt a similar tradition amongst the Jewish soldiers of the time 
of John the Baptist, who were probably called upon to do many of 
the duties that devolve upon the police under our Indian system, 
which excited the indignation of that unsparing denouncer of evils, 
and compelled him to exhort them to be ‘ content with their wages, 
to do violence to no man, neither to accuse any falsely ’ (Luke iii. 14). 
Indeed, one might almost read the exhortation as if prophetically 
intended to be addressed to the Indian constable of to-day. But 
we fear the soldiers who listened to it paid as little heed to the Baptist’s 
words as the Indian constable would be disposed to give to them 
if addressed to him by some pious missionary of the present time. 
He would certainly think, if he did not actually say so, that the 
exhortation showed little knowledge of worldly wisdom, and that it 
was far easier to counsel contentment than to practise it when the 
wages one receives are wholly inadequate to keep the wolf of starva- 
tion from the door. From the underpaid constable’s point of view, 
therefore, it is with contentment and moderation as Rochefou- 
cauld says of true love and apparitions, ‘Every one talks of them, 
but few persons have seen them.’ Such virtues, he is rather inclined 
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to believe, ‘ lose themselves in self-interest, as rivers lose themselves 
in the sea.’ And thus the moral obliquity of supplementing his salary 
by what he would regard as voluntary gifts on the part of those who 
desire his services, may not appear so manifest to him as it does to 
his employers. In accepting such offerings the constable is only 
yielding to a temptation which does not involve very great turpitude 
inhiseyes. In fact, as the saying goes, he is merely ‘ true to his salt,’ 
to the salt which imparts a relish to his labours, gives them a sweet 
savour, and incites fresh zeal for the future. Those who wish to 
enlist his good offices, or to conciliate him, or to induce him either 
to see too much or too little, must contribute towards this salt, and 
according to the measure of the contribution his friendly co-operation 
may be relied upon. But for the man who is so dense or absurd as 
to suppose that he can expect the constable to exert himself on his 
behalf with anything like a zealous spirit without such a contribu- 
tion, upon the ridiculous ground that as a taxpayer he has already 


. contributed towards the monthly retainer which the constable receives 


from the public funds, the yellow-legged guardian of the public peace 
has nothing but withering scorn and the most profound contempt. 
It is a piece of ungentlemanly behaviour, of gross meanness to which 
he is unaccustomed, and which he cannot be expected to tolerate. 
The recollection of it is written on the tablets of his mind, and never 
ceases to call for signal retribution. He may have to wait his oppor- 
tunity, but in the fulness of time it is sure to come, and when it does, 
the man who has incurred his wrath will have reason to regret that 
in @ foolish moment he did not recognise the sacred obligations of 
tradition. The ‘moral expiation,’ as a French scientific lawyer? 
would perhaps call it, thus exacted by the constable would serve 
its purpose for the future, and it would soon become known that it 
was after all the best policy for all who had occasion to seek his help 
to contribute with a generous hand t< his salt. Can we wonder then 
that, underpaid as the post of a constable is, it is an office which always 
attracts many competitors? Happily for the community at large, 
the average intelligence of the constable class is distinctly low ; were 
it higher, the danger would be greater. As it is, when he tries his 
hand at any complicated plot he usually fails, and displays his own 
clumsy handiwork. Temerity is his ruin, but a long course of successful 
petty trickery often induces him to tread this dangerous path, which 
eventually leads to detection and the prison door, until at length 
he realises when it is too late the truth of the old Beeotian poet Hesiod’s 
famous lines, as rendered by Elton : 


Still in the end shall justice wrong subdue: 
This fools confess, from sore experience true. 








* Rossi, Traité du Droit Pénal, vol. iii. p. 100. 
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As we began with one phase of Indian village life, that represented 
by the Banya, so we may conclude with another phase represented 
by that of the farmer or agriculturist. The latter has not perhaps 
any marked peculiarities which differentiate him from those who 
carried on his pursuit in archaic times in other countries, but he is 
a distinctly interesting character who cannot be omitted from any 
album of Indian portraits. He is the same contented, easy-going, 
apathetic, unthrifty creature as of old, who spends most of his time, 
when he has neither crops to watch nor land to plough or sow, smoking 
his hookah or conversing with any person who may chance to meet 
him at the village chowpal, the Boeotian Agcy, or public resting- 
place, thinking of nothing in particular, and thoroughly enjoying his 
idleness, the very ideal to him of a peaceful life. Frugal in his habits, 
devoid of ambition, the future does not trouble him, and all that 
he demands of the present is sufficient food and raiment to keep 
body and soul together. Ifthe season happens to be a favourable one, 
his farm yields him enough for the support of himself and his family, 
and he needs no more ; if it turns out bad, he resorts to the Banya 
already described and increases his load of debt, and to obtain money 
he is ready to mortgage his land on any terms that are dictated to 
him. If he has sons, some of them are sure to enter the army, which 
until recent years was looked upon as the only other legitimate sphere 
of employment ; but since education has spread under British influence, 
it is not uncommon to find at least one of the sons fired with the 
ambition to become an English scholar, and thereafter to acquire 
fame and fortune as a pleader, a doctor, or a Government official. 
If the farmer has no sons, but a daughter, he marries off the latter and 
induces her husband to settle in the same village, to help him to look 
after his land, on the promise of making him and his issue the ultimate 
heirs to his estate. He and his class supply the true manhood of the 
country, a peaceful and contented population, and a recruiting source 
for our native army. But his want of resourcefulness, his apathy 
and his indolence, bring him frequently into monetary troubles, and 
it is with the laudable object of extricating him from these meshes 
that the British Government has resorted to legislation in the Deckan 
and in the Panjab, which practically deprives him of the power to 
deal with even his own life-estate, and converts him into a modified 
Ward of Court, a position which he is not likely to appreciate. The 
problem how to respect his civil rights and yet to prevent his gradual 
extinction is no doubt a difficult one, but legislation has never been 
known to make a man moral, and it may be doubted whether it will 
succeed in making him provident or a good manager of his estate. 
What would probably meet the exigencies of the situation better 
would be the creation of agricultural banks, of the kind formerly 
proposed for the Deckan, but never introduced. Institutions of this 
kind would enable the needy farmer to obtain money on easy terms, 
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secure him against chicanery, and give him the means of tiding over the 
difficulties of a bad year without involving him in a heavy burden 
of debt which he can never hope to repay, as is generally the case 
under the existing system of Banya loans. But to make any such 
scheme a success there must be as little formalism about it as possible. 
The Indian farmer hates trouble, and sooner than subject himself 
to it he would prefer to borrow from the Banya in his village at an 
extortionate rate of interest, which he is also sufficiently shrewd 
enough to know the lender will never be able to recover from him, 
owing to his limited resources, while his land is already well protected 
by the revenue authorities against a forcible sale by mesne process 
issuing from the Civil Courts. Apart from his want of providence, 
his apathy and his idleness, the farmer as we still find him in the 
East, no matter what his creed may be, is a right good fellow. Of 
good physique, he holds himself like a free man ; he is hospitable to the 
stranger ; as a respecter of ancient customs and usages he is generally 
a law-abiding citizen, and he is tolerant, which a long residence in 
a mixed community comprising men of different tribes and religions 
has taught him to be. But he is quick-tempered, and when roused 
is as ready to use his stick as any irate Irishman to brandish his 
shillelagh. Broken heads do not give him much concern or excite his 
sympathy, but he is ready to admit that they must involve a penal 
consequence against those who cause them. He has no fixed standard 
in regard to truth or falsehood, the use of which depends rather on 
his individual ideas of expediency than of any dominating notion of 
right or wrong. He has a certain sense of humour, though naturally 
rustic of its kind, and an insatiable love for fairs and shows. He is 
in short a son of the soil, simple in his habits and tastes, though scarcely 
in the sense in which La Fontaine’s nurse spoke of the miscalled French 
Homer, ‘ that God will not have courage to damn him,’ who loves 
the free fresh air of his country life, and who knows no other guide 
to teach him when to plough or when to reap but the stars, the 
constellations, the sun and moon which look down upon him as they 
have looked down upon and guided his ancestors in the past. And 
finally, in his survival we have still before us a state of archaic society 
which has enabled us to correct a misconception of the terms law and 
sanction on the part of publicists who knew not Joseph. 

It has been said by a recent writer in regard to Sicily that ‘ every- 
where you are haunted by the ghosts of great men or the memories 
of great events or of great and departed nations,’ and that you feel 
yourself to be ‘a breathing man visiting, like Dante-or Hercules, the 
realms of phantoms.’ Well, India too has had her great men in rich 
abundance, and her history is full of memories of great events. But 
no one visiting that land has any such feeling of oppression. The 
shadows of the past are ever tinged with the rays of the bright sun of 
the living present, which has so much to deeply interest us, to attract 
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our sympathies, and to enlist our energies. It is the living present 
we must study if we wish to know India, and to realise what a great 
inheritance has fallen to the lot of the present generation of the British 
race. Let no one say that India is only « Land of Regrets, a mere 
place of temporary exile for the white man. To me, at all events, it 
will always be a land associated with the happiest memories and of 
ever-abiding interest, and I would fain express my hope of her future 
destiny, under the egis of the British Crown, in the words of the 
Mantuan poet : 

Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis amabit, 

Dumgue thymo pascentur apes, dum rore cicadae, 

Semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt. 


W. H. Rartigay. 





WHAT IS THE USE OF GOLD 
DISCOVERIES ? 


Many years ago the late Lord Bramwell put to me the above ques- 
tion, and we found that on a comparison of our views we were in a 
large agreement as to the answer to be given to it. Some of the 
circumstances of recent months have brought back the discussion to 
my memory, and I have proposed the question from time to time to 
familiar friends, but the answers I have elicited have been very far 
away from what Lord Bramwell and myself agreed upon. It may be 
said at once that we held the utility of gold discoveries to be of such 
a mixed and doubtful character as to justify some feeling of regret 
that they should ever be made ; whilst the friends to whom I have 
recently bruited the question appear for the most part astonished 
that it should be raised, and somewhat scornful of the temper that 
could entertain a doubt as to the benefit mankind derive in the 
opening up of richer deposits of gold. The opinion must, indeed, be 
paradoxical which suggests that it may not be for the benefit of man- 
kind that an object of universal human desire should be obtained 
with less labour. We are accustomed to speak of the fundamental 
principle of free trade—that it opens up the way for satisfying the 
wants of men with the least expenditure of toil—as containing within 
itself the complete and final proof of its excellence ; and yet here am 
I, a convinced free trader of the most absolute type, questioning the 
advantage of getting with less effort the gold all men desire. It 
seems worth while to examine the matter afresh, and arrive, if we can, 
at some exact statement of the truth about it. 

There is one answer to the question of the use of gold discoveries, 
very common in the streets and markets, which will be promptly set 
aside by everyone who has mastered the primary elements of political 
economy. Can anyone, it is asked, doubt of this utility who realises 
the immense amount of labour that is called into activity by gold 
discoveries ? Miners have to be fed and clothed ; mining machinery 
is made and set up ; there is a great subsidiary employment of carriers 
by sea and land ; industry and commerce both become vigorous, and 
armies of labourers directly and indirectly find occupation and work. 
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This attractive picture cannot, however, be accepted as conclusive. 
All that has been here attributed, and rightly attributed, to the 
development of new goldfields would find an exact parallel in the 
influence of a great war, and yet everybody must be conscious that 
from the social and industrial point of view a great war, so far from 
being beneficial, is a great loss to humanity. A war may be neces- 
sary, may be justifiable, its result may be worth its cost, but apart 
from this result all the labour spent upon it is loss, all the industry it 
excites wasteful, and the community that has had to wage it ends by 
being poorer than when it began. The employment of labour for 
labour’s sake is the idlest of all schemes for the betterment of labour ; 
otherwise we might find an easy way to the improvement of the well- 
being of our masses by constantly building ships and taking them 
out to sea to be sunk, which, indeed, is one aspect of naval activity. 
The use of gold discoveries must be proved by the use of the gold 
when it is discovered, not by the quantity of labour expended in 
bringing it to market. If it does not, in some sort, help to reproduce 
the sustenance of labour, to keep in vigorous movement the great 
circle of interchanges of products satisfying the ever-recurrent wants 
of human lives, it must be pronounced as little entitled to the merit 
of utility as if no result whatever had been forthcoming. We must 
look, in a word, to the service of gold in the world for an answer to 
the question I have propounded. 

A somewhat fantastic suggestion may be thrown out as a means 
of relieving ourselves from the confusion which enters into our thoughts 
when we dwell upon the labour of getting gold as proof of the utility 
of getting gold. Why not indulge in the theory of the discovery of 
gold without labour ? Suppose a particular man had hit upon a huge 
mass of hidden treasure, the secret of which was known only to him- 
self, but out of which he could, at pleasure, place large stocks of 
bullion to the improvement of his balance at his bankers’. In working 
out such a conception we seem to find a way of facilitating the solu- 
tion of the naked question, What is the use of gold discoveries ? 
and if we added to the hypothesis thus stated the condition that the 
man with the treasure should be one of a limited and isolated com- 
munity—a dweller in a new kind of Treasure Island—within the borders 
of which the effect of his discoveries would work and their course 
could be traced, we should still further facilitate the segregation 
of the question from confused and disturbing circumstances of 
world-wide extent. After thus working out the problem in little, we 
might lift up the barriers within which we had confined our specula- 
tions, and perhaps come to see, without much difficulty, that the 
movements we had tracked in an island were essentially the same as 
the movements to be followed on the island of the globe. The lover 
of variety may indulge in another fancy—to wit, that someone had 
realised the dream of ages and discovered the ‘ philosopher’s stone,’ so 
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that under a strictly patented process he might transmute the baser 
metals into gold, and thus command boundless wealth. What would 
be the use of the invention to the community of men ? 

The happy possessor of the hidden store, the discoverer of the great 
secret, would be able to go forth among his fellows and command their 
services or their goods with the certainty that whateverhe wanted he 
could get. There might be some haggling about terms, but in the 
end his palace would be built, his chambers furnished to his desire, 
and his banquets supplied with the choicest foods and the best brands. 
He would secure a satiety of his wishes because those who served him 
would have a well-founded confidence that they, too, could be served 
in turn in exchange for the gold they had received from him. As 
long as they could get their subordinated supplies, he would get the 
satisfaction of his primary demands. What would be the situation 
in the end? If the organisation of the community had been at 
starting one of dynamical equilibrium in which the round of produc- 
tion and consumption had been steadily maintained with no great 
superfluity on the one side or falling off on the other, the introduction 
of the new demand for additional services or additional commodities 
must have occasioned, more or less obviously, a diminution of the 
services and commodities remaining for the rest of the society, or 
else a calling into work of new recruits of production, who would find 
a recompense for their toil in some allotment of the gold which the 
new Midas was putting into circulation. In the absence of this last 
enlistment of new producers, it would appear that the treasure-master 
must get his wants supplied by a diminution in the supply of con- 
sumable things and services distributed through the rest of the 


. community, the net result being that though more money was passing, 


and each unit might find his coin receipts increasing, the money in 
his purse could not command the same share as before of the satis- 
factions of life. Even when we entertain the suggestion of newer 
recruits being pressed into activity, we must still confess that the 
absorption by the plutocrat of so much as he separates from the 
common stock for the gratification of the wants of himself and of his 
minions is balanced only by a dissemination of more money through- 
out the community, which of itself adds nothing to the capacity of 
production or the mass of products. If the gold of the treasure-master 
could be made the basis of new industries, or of industries offering 
ampler reward for toil than had been heretofore practised, the whole 
stock produced might have been so enlarged as to yield enough to 
satisfy the man of gold without trenching upon what remained to be 
divided among the rest; but it is the special characteristic of gold 
that it is comparatively of the least value in the processes of produc- 
tion and reproduction. It is of rare and occasional use in machinery. 
It does not lead to the improvement of machines, or in any practical 
way to their durability, or to the diminution of the labour of making 
Vor, LVI—No. 330 x 
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them. So far as the metal passes into the arts, it serves almost 
exclusively for purposes of adornment, and its chief employment, the 
employment which is always open to possessors of it, is in the shape 
of money stored and in circulation. 

In my last sentences I may be said to have allowed myself to run 
to the end before I had well surveyed the beginning, but this kind of 
anticipation may enable the reader to go more easily over an argu- 
ment prosaically conducted from circumstances more exactly corre- 
sponding to the actual facts of life. Let us put aside, then, the notion 
of a hidden treasure secretly found, and the other fancy of the dis- 
covery of a philosopher’s stone. Let us confine ourselves to the 
hypothesis of an isolated community possessing, among the industries 
that make up the circuit of its employments, that of gold-mining. 
The gold-mines, we will assume, are worked under fairly steady con- 
ditions, yielding annual results which are put upon the market and 
converted into coin, or put to use in the arts and in the decoration 
of life. The problem may be further simplified by supposing that the 
addition thus made to the stock of coin in the community is just 
sufficient to meet the annual wear and tear and loss of gold, and any 
increasing demand that must be satisfied if the unit of coin in circu- 
lation is to maintain a fairly steady relation in exchange for com- 
modities and services which have not themselves undergone changes 
affecting the extent and ease with which they may be respectively 
rendered. A little reflection may lead us to the conclusion that this 
state of things will be realised if, a certain number of mines being 
kept continually working, the normal day’s wage of a miner in a mine 
just paying its way, or, in other words, on the margin of profitable 
work, remains the same. This means that the share of gold of the 
working miner—that is, the actual amount of gold assigned to him— 
is fairly constant, and his real wages must correspond to his money 
wages, since we have assumed that the mining industry maintains 
the same relative position with other industries. All this is by way 
of enabling us to realise the picture of an industrial community in 4 
fairly stable and yet healthy course of life. One more circumstance 
may be imagined to give the wavering outline a more definite shape. 
Assume that, in the condition of things we have pictured, the monthly 
wage of the average miner, working at the margin of productive 
mining, is one ounce of gold. What results would be produced if, in 
the circumstances suggested, newer and richer deposits of gold were 
hit upon, yielding bigger weights of gold both for the recompense of 
the workman and the profit of the mine adventurer? Assume, for 4 
time, that the whole produce of this added gold not only passes into 
the currency, as the bulk of it does, but remains also as currency 
and reserves of gold held through the community, putting aside, 
therefore, any consideration of that comparatively small proportion 
which is used up in the arts of life. The men who brought the gold 
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to the mints directly, or through their bankers, would have, as has 
been already suggested, a great command in the markets of the com- 
munity, and would be able to acquire not only the means of gratifying 
their instant desires, but investments in funds or the abiding bases of 
industry, so as to secure the enjoyment of permanent incomes. The 
new demand would naturally excite an increase in the scale of prices 
where it was working, and as the money passed from hand to hand 
this increase would spread from commodity to commodity, and from 
occupation to occupation. Much admirable work has been done in 
tracing out the probable course of this movement, and, again, in 
noting statistically its onward flow ; and science has been vindicated 
by the attestation of its speculations in accomplished facts. The 
names of Cairnes and of Jevons must be especially mentioned as 
eminent respectively in this analysis and observation. I do not pur- 
pose to follow on their track, but would rather reach forward to what 
may, I think, be justifiably assumed would be the end ; and for the 
sake of realising this in a more definite and precise shape, I would 
assume, as the final result of richer discoveries, that the normal wage 
of the working miner, working in mines just holding their own, had 
become two ounces of gold per month.. Now, as all the gold had been 
used up in currency or in reserves, no lasting effect would be produced 
in altering the ratio of productive effectiveness among the different 
industries of the community. Temporary movements and temporary 
excitement of particular occupations would doubtless have happened, 
but in the end the order of the community would have resettled 
itself in the form from which it started, wages and prices having just 
doubled themselves all round, and what would remain as permanent 
consequences of the change would be that the holders of fixed charges 
and of fixed incomes would find themselves half as rich as before, 
and the people who had had in their pockets or kept at their bankers 
money and money claims would find that these had diminished to 
half their value in buying, and the losses thus suffered would be 
counterbalanced by the gains of permanent debtors—including national 
debtors—and by the acquisitions of abiding sources of income by those 
who took the earliest occasion of exchanging their newly acquired 
gold for income-yielding properties. As between debtor and creditor, 
it may be argued with much force that it is a benefit to the com- 
munity that the money claims of creditors should diminish in real 
value, and that the burden on debtors should be permanently 
lightened. Creditors. are fewer than debtors, and, as the diminution 
in the real value of their property would be gradual, the loss would 
not be severely felt at any moment, and as a generation passed away 
the new generation that followed would, so to speak, be born into a 
less commanding position. On the whole, I should agree that if 
money. must rise or fall in value, it is better for a community it should 
fall ; but the ideal condition would be the. maintenance of a value in 
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money undergoing the least possible change. If change must be, let 
us have a change that favours the working multitude ; but the best 
thing would be no change at all. As for that other range of conse- 
quences, the installation of an enriched class who have got themselves 
well nested whilst the process of rising prices was going on, and whose 
position is counterbalanced by a general fall in the value of money 
in circulation, I confess I can see no gain to the community in this 
change which should make us regard it with any favour. 

I have jumped from one condition of dynamic equilibrium to 
another, the change being that the profitableness of the gold-mining 
in the production of gold has just doubled, a miner getting twice the 
former weight of gold in wages, and the adventurer getting twice his 
former allotment ; and I have assumed that all the additional gold 
produced has passed into the currency and reserves. On these 
hypotheses it would seem that in the end prices would be doubled, 
and the inert possessors of fixed money claims would find their com- 
mand of things and services reduced to one-half. It is assumed that 
additions to the currency would not of themselves affect the relative 
efficiency of industry in its several occupations, and though there 
might be temporary oscillations through the diversity of demands 
made by these coming on the market with new supplies of gold, these 
oscillations would pass away and the old order re-establish itself. 
The mere multiplication of money would have no effect on the effici- 
ency of industrial work. This is a difficulty with many people, and 
it is worth while to examine a little more closely an argument adduced 
by the other side. It is said that if more gold is produced in a country, 
and passes through its mints and its banks into circulation, the im- 
mediate effect is to increase the quantity of money on loan, to 
diminish the rate of interest, and to develop industry which is waiting 
for the advent of cheaper capital to gzow larger or to come into exist- 
ence. That this is the transitory effect is true, but it is one of those 
eflects which are essentially transitory. The cheapness of the new money 
depends upon the fact that prices do not at once respond to the 
affluence of the new supplies, but as these rise the abundance of money 
in the market in relation to the demand for it disappears, until, in 
fact, that second state of dynamic equilibrium would be reached, when 
prices in circulation should conform to the new affluence of the metal, 
when, under the hypothesis of double productivity of mines, there 
‘would be double prices and double money necessary to maintain the 
‘same transactions. We come around to the same conclusion—that, 
in the absence of independent causes of change in the efficiency o! 
industrial production, an increase in the currency produces only 
temporary. and transitory consequences. How far is this argumen! 
modified by the consideration that all the new gold produced does 
not pass into. employment as money? I answer—to a very slight 
extent. In the first place, it is admitted by statisticians that only 4 
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small proportion—a fourth seems to be a general estimate—passes 
into the arts, and even of this small proportion a certain part is really 
kept as @ reserve, as much as if it were coin in a purse or a hoard in 
the strong-rooms of a bank. Of the rest the greater part is used 
exclusively for ornament. It pleases the eye, satisfies the sense of 
possession, tickles the greed of man, but is of the smallest possible 
use in facilitating any reproductive work, in altering to the advan- 
tage of man the relation between human toil and the results of toil 
required for human sustenance. I have heard it suggested that, 
apart from pure ornament, the only use of gold is in dentistry ; but 
perhaps this is a humorous exaggeration of the fact that it is of little 
real service. As a metal, gold would probably be too heavy for 
general employment, even if it became quite common. Miss Kilman- 
segg’s golden leg was a pretty whimsical fancy ; but when it is realised 
that, as described by the poet, it would weigh some hundredweights, 
the absurdity of the conception almost ceases to be tolerable. 

For the sake of simplicity, I have imagined a small, self-contained 
community, and an increase of the productivity of gold-mines within 
it; but the argument is really not changed if we take the world within 
the range of our speculation. The processes of change would be slower, 
and the effects would at least appear to be diminished as they were 
removed from the original centres of disturbance. We may have to 
figure to ourselves the new gold supplies being brought to one country 
and passing from it from country to country, and from race to race, 
in streams only checked by the growing rise of prices, and this rise 
growing most slowly among dim multitudes in the East, less respon- 
sive in thoughts and habits to the changes coming upon them. The 
question, What is the use of gold discoveries ? might thus have to be 
answered by a substitution of alert races for alert individuals, and of 
slower millions of outsiders for the sluggish majority of the community 
athome. The speculation would remain intrinsically the same. The 
period of resettlement might be longer ; the gain of mankind at large 
could not be rated higher ; the world’s benefit would be no more real. 
Perhaps, after all, the one advantage indirectly accruing from gold 
discoveries, though this cannot be insisted upon with absolute cer- 
tainty, is that they bustle people about the world and cause regions 
to be settled earlier than they would otherwise be filled up. It is a 
speculative point, but, in spite of high authority against me, I must 
think that the attractions of gold led swarms to California that would 
not otherwise have gone, and California has become, in later years, 
a great source of supply of wheat, of fruit, and of wine. So the stream 
of immigration into Australia and New Zealand, which had before 
been slow, became fuller and more rapid through gold discoveries, and 
Australasia has developed into a great exporter of foods and of wool. 
It is said, on the other side, that these great gifts to mankind would 
have been quickly realised in any case, and that gold discoveries only 
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turned the more energetic and adventurous of our race on @ wrong 
scent ; and it must be observed that if these consequences are to be 
reckoned to the good of gold, they are but accidental consequences, 
since no one supposes that the gold-mines of Klondyke are the pre- 
paration for a teeming agriculture in Alaska. But why waste words 
on these doubtful issues, or, indeed, why raise the inquiry as to the 
use of gold discoveries ? Mankind will run after them, even though 
we could add, to a demonstration that gold was an illusory benefit 
when found, a complete statistical proof that it cost more than it 
was worth in the finding. This last proposition has been often asserted, 
and though it may not be capable of being strictly tested, it is not 
improbably true. Put the total expenditure on gold-mining in Aus- 
tralia against the total product, and the balance is an adverse one. 
Is there any difficulty in believing this when we know that the industry 
of gold-winning is practised year after year by speculative adven- 
turers at Monte Carlo, although they all know that the bank beats 
them, taken all together? Men believe in their cleverness and their 
luck, and like to run the chance, All the same, the inquiry Lord 
Bramwell propounded, and which he and I talked over together, is 
worth pursuing, were it only for the inquiry’s sake ; and it is still 
more worth pursuing if, when strictly conducted, it leads to a reversal 
of the popular estimate of the world’s gain through gold discoveries. 


The exposure of a fallacy is always good, and is yet more good when 
the fallacy has been submissively accepted as the basis of bad states- 
manship and of a bad world policy. 


LeonarpD CourRTNEY. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION 
OF WORKING-CLASS CHILDREN. 


For the past thirty years I have been very closely connected with the 
work of the elementary schools in this country, first as a pupil teacher, 
then as an assistant teacher, then as a head teacher, and finally as a 
member of the London School Board. It will be seen, therefore, 
that I have had exceptional opportunities of watching the problem 
of the physical condition of the working-class children in our great 
towns. Upon the whole matter I have arrived at two very distinct 
conclusions. The first is that a sharp line may be drawn dividing the 
working-class children into those who were never better cared for, 
never better trained physically, and never better looked after gene- 
rally than they are to-day ; and those, on the other hand, who, in the 
matter of nutrition, clothing, housing, and so on, were never worse 
off than they are to-day. 

Speaking broadly, I should say that 80 per cent. of the working- 
class children were never so well off as they are to-day. The influence 
of thirty-three years of compulsory public education, the habits of 
discipline formed in the schools, the physical training given in the 
schools and in the organised games of the playgrounds and playing 
fields, the elevating effect of the school system upon the home, the 
greater pride which working-class parents, as a result of the effect 
of the school system upon the homes, take in their children, par- 
ticularly with regard to cleanliness, clothing, feeding, and so on—all 
these things leave me perfectly convinced that four-fifths of the 
working-class children, as I have said, are better off than ever they 
were. 

Now, on the other hand, there remain the 20 per cent. on the other 
side of my sharp line. These are probably no worse off than they 
were thirty years ago, though probably in the great cities the need 
for better housing accommodation is more pressing now than it was 
then. But, in a way, the great Education Act of 1870 was a social 
lever which was inserted a little above the base of the social pyramid 
and not absolutely at its bottom. The result has been to raise the 
working-class social fabric above it, and, by contrast, to seem to 
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depress the condition of the ‘submerged tenth.’ What I mean is 
that there is a sharper contrast between the children of the very poor, 
the out-of-works, the thriftless, the drunken, and the indifferent on 
the one hand, and the steady industrious artisan on the other than 
there was thirty years ago. 

As I have said, roughly about 20 per cent. of the working-class 
children are in the most hopeless condition with regard to food, clothing, 
and housing. It seems to me, therefore, that if these also are to 
become wise stewards of the British heritage we should concentrate 
ourselves upon their estate. First of all, with regard to feeding. In 
every big town the children of the slums habitually go to school 
improperly fed. Many of them are not only improperly fed, but the 
food they do get is far too little in quantity. In the hard winter 
season, when the building trades are idle, many again go to school 
either with no food at all, or having only staid their hunger in 
the morning with a crust of dry bread. In sharp frosty weather it 
is a common experience for teachers in the elementary schools of the 
poorer parts of our great towns—I have myself often seen it—to find 
children suddenly seized with vomiting. This is not so much caused 
by the fact that the stomach is upset as that it has revolted against 
the effect of the cold upon its empty condition. And not only is this 
state of things true of the poorer parts of the big towns. It is true 
also of many of the agricultural villages. Let a visitor to a village 
elementary school look closely at the children. They are in many 
cases flabby and pale. They need more nourishing food. A break- 
fast of ‘ tea-kettle broth,’ a bit of bread and margarine, a bit of 
bread and treacle, and some abominably poor tea—these form the 
three meals daily. 

To go back to the poorer parts of the urban areas, where no doubt 
the problem is most acute, let me say that I have gone very closely 
into this question of the feeding of the poorer children amongst the 
working classes in London during the past ten years. The London 
School Board, I may say, has during the last fifteen years convened 
three special committees, of the last two of which I have been a member. 
The first committee was convened in 1889. It came to the conclusion 
that 43,588, or 12°8 per cent. of the whole, of the London children came 
to school habitually hungry, and that volunteer agencies existed to 
an extent which enabled them to meet the needs of only half these 
children. The second committee was convened, at my instance, in 
1894. It did little more than arrange for the collection of reliable 
and systematised statistics upon the problem. But the total effect 
of the two committees was to develop and organise to a very substan- 
tial extent volunteer agencies in which both the School Board members, 
school managers, and Board School teachers have all played most 
honourable parts for the purpose of alleviating the distress, particu-~ 
larly in the winter season, 
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The third committee was appointed in 1898. The following is the 
reference :—* That it be referred to the General Purposes Committee 
to consider and report whether any, and what, inquiry can be made 
before next winter as to the number of children attending public 
elementary schools in London who are probably underfed, and how 
far the present voluntary provision for school meals is, or is not, 
effectual.’ The majority of this committee, after a very careful 
examination of the question, came to the vital conclusion that voluntary 
effort alone is not sufficient to meet the needs of this problem. It there- 
fore arrived at the following six extremely important proposals :— 


(i.) It should be deemed to be part of the duty of any authority by law 
responsible for the compulsory attendance of children at school to ascertain 
what children, if any, come to school in a state unfit to get normal profit by 
the school work—whether by reason of underfeeding, physical disability, or 
otherwise—and that there should be the necessary inspection for that purpose. 

(ii.) That where it is ascertained that children are sent to school ‘ underfed ' 
(in the sense defined above) it should be part of the duty of the authority to see 
that they are provided, under proper conditions, with the necessary food, subject 
to the provision contained in clause (vi.). 

(iii.) That existing or future voluntary efforts to that end should be super- 
vised by the authority. : 

(iv.) That in so far as such voluntary efforts fail to cover the ground, the 
authority should have the power and the duty to supplement them. 

(v.) That where dinners are provided it is desirable that they should be open 
to all children, and should be paid for by tickets previously obtained, which 
parents should pay for, unless they are reported by the Board’s officers to be 
unable by misfortune to find the money; but in no case should any visible 
distinction be made between paying and non-paying children. 

(vi.) That where the Board's officers report that the underfed condition of 
any child is due to the culpable neglect of a parent (whether by reason of 
drunkenness or other gross misconduct), the Board should have the power and 
the duty to prosecute the parent for cruelty; and that, in case the offence is 
persisted in, there should be power to deal with the child under the Industrial 
Schools Acts. 


I must point out that this definitely admits the principle of public 
responsibility as a supplement to benevolent effort. A majority of 
the School Board, I may remark, refused to adopt this principle ; and, 
substantially, things remain to-day as they were prior to the calling 
together of this third committee. 

It will, of course, have been gathered that it is my very strong 
view that the time has come when the Local Education Authorities 
under the Education Act of 1902 should be empowered to supplement 
the operations of benevolent societies. I am gratefully appreciative 
of the improvement during recent years in the method and the exten- 
sion of the area of the operations of private effort. But I repeat 
that I am convinced that the time has come for the community, as a 
whole, to recognise some obligation in respect of the physical condition 
of the children. I do not advocate what is technically known as 
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‘free maintenance.’ Parents who can should see that their children 
are well clothed, well shod, and well fed ; and the great bulk of them 
will, of course, continue to do this. (Nobody not practically acquainted 
with the daily lives of the working classes can have any real apprecia- 
tion of the sacrifices which parents make for their children.) Those 
who can, and will not, should, in my opinion, be severely punished. 
But the community must step in and prevent the child suffering. It 
is a most short-sighted policy to allow our young to grow up ill-nour- 
ished, and therefore ill-developed. It is grotesque to lavish money on 
education for those who are unfit mentally and physically to receive 
the education offered to them. 

To come to a practical suggestion. Let us schedule the poorer 
part of a great town containing, say, half a dozen elementary schools. 
A school kitchen should be provided, under the direction of a public 
official, for the schools in the area. ‘Dinner coupons’ should be 
procurable at a convenient public office, to be paid for or received 
gratuitously by the parents, according to the necessities of the case. 
There would, of course, be absolutely no difference between the style 
of the coupon, whether purchased by the parent or received free. 
Before setting out for school every morning the children would be 
provided with their coupons by their parents, and would go down to 
the dining-hall at midday. The cost of this system should, in my 
opinion, be borne by voluntary contributions, supplemented by public 
aid. This is the system which is in force in many Continental cities, 
and which works with the most excellent results. By-and-by I should 
hope that practically all the parents would avail themselves of these 
midday meals for their children. It would mean a great economy 
of time and money to them, and the meal provided would, in all prob- 
ability, be a good deal more nutritious and satisfying to the children 
than that at present prepared in the home. But this idea of a 
communal meal is, of course, foreign to the English tradition, and 
would be a matter of gradual development. 

If such a scheme as I have herein roughly outlined were put into 
general adoption, the charge upon the public purse would not, I 
believe, be very considerable. (The Municipality of Paris provides 
8,000,000 meals a year for 70,000/., of which 45,000/. comes from the 
rates, 20,000/. from sale of dinner coupons to parents, and the rest 
from voluntary subscriptions.) Many of the parents of the well-to-do 
artisan class would find it a matter of convenience and economy to 
avail themselves of the communal system of feeding their children ; 
and, so far as they are concerned, the thing would be self-supporting. 
For the rest, the continuance of benevolent support would lighten the 
burden upon the public purse. 

I do not propose to weary the reader with any reflections upon 
the pitiable condition of many of the children who attend our schools 
at the present time. Neither do I put into contrast with this deplor- 
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able condition the immense improvement in the general physique of 
the children which must follow from the introduction of the system 
here suggested. But I go further than this question of the underfed 
condition of the children. I insist that it is equally essential to our 
future prosperity as a nation to see that no child lacks warm clothing 
and comfortable housing. I hold that the community, as a whole, 
and not the benevolently disposed person only, has a direct duty in 
this matter. I say, too, that the medical examination from time to 
time of the children, especially with regard to the condition of their 
eyes, and, indeed, their general physical state, is a matter of com- 
munal obligation. In contrast to our laisser faire attitude towards 
the children, I may direct attention to the final article in Volume II. 
of the Special Reports on Educational Subjects issued by the Board of 
Education, Whitehall. That article gives a description of what the people 
of Brussels consider to be their duty to the children. From this re- 
markable statement it will be seen that every school child is medically 
examined once every tendays. Its eyes, teeth, ears, and general physi- 
cal condition are overhauled. If it looks weak and puny they give it 
doses of cod-liver oil or some suitable tonic. At midday it gets a 
square meal, thanks to private benevolence assisted by communal 
funds, and the greatest care is taken to see that no child goes ill-shod, 
ill-clad, or ill-fed. 

As a Christian and civilised community, I urge that we cannot 
allow an appreciable section of our youth to slouch through lives 
of suffering and destitution into rickety misshapen and very fre- 
quently evil-minded adults. I cannot blame the social derelicts if 
they ultimately become a ruinously heavy charge upon the public 
purse as inmates of the public workhouses and gaols. Rather do I 
blame the community whose happy-go-lucky lack of concern to-day 
is building up for to-morrow a tremendous burden of financial cost 
and social degradation—a burden which I am firmly convinced need 
not in great part exist at all. All this sounds like rank Socialism— 
a consideration which doesn’t trouble me very much. Butas a matter 
of fact it is, in reality, first-class Imperialism. 

T. J. Macnamara, 
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GIFTS 


Or the many foolish institutions which prevail in modern social life 
few are productive of more genuine discomfort than the custom of 
making unnecessary presents, #.e. giving, not to supply other people’s 
wants, but merely because the donor is animated by friendly feelings— 
or at all events wishes to look as if he were. The custom is one of 
great antiquity, for we read in Tacitus that our early German ancestors 
delighted in gifts; though it is with a slight feeling of shame that 
we read his next sentence, ‘ but they neither reckon up what they give 
nor consider themselves under an obligation for what they take,’ for 
the average Englishman of to-day is certainly not unmindful of his 
own generosity, and is as punctilious in repaying a gift as he is in 
returning a blow. Surely it is time a protest was made against this 
giving for the sake of giving—which is about as reasonable a practice 
as talking for the sake of talking—for under the cloak of kindness 
there has crept into the world one of the most irritating of social pests ; 
arbitrary in its choice, for it does not let you give to whom you will; 
mercantile in its essence, for each man is bound both in his own eyes 
and those of the donor to make a fitting return, and maddening in the 
drain it makes on the intellect of the purchaser, who is not merely 
harassed by his ignorance of the other person’s tastes, but is genuinely 
anxious to get the best show for his money. 

Doubtless in theory it is a beautiful thing to give, and when one 
is quite young it is a joy to receive, but the system of anniversary 
gifts in vogue nowadays is the very antithesis of ‘the quality of 
Mercy,’ it blesses neither him that gives nor him that takes ; certainly 
not the donor, for whom, if he does the thing handsomely, a due 
observance of birthdays, weddings, and other occasions to which 
the idle fancy of man has attached the custom of giving, makes up 
a formidable item in his yearly expenditure, as well as an untold 
amount of suffering in the selection of an appropriate offering ; neither 
can the receiver be congratulated on finding himself in possession of 
one more useless article, which is generally quite different from what 
he would himself have chosen, and yet leaves him the debtor of the 
donor till it is repaid. 

For, to be honest, we must admit that we have got down toasystem 
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of barter; the man who makes no presents receives none ; if his soul 
craves after them, he has but to cast his bread on his neighbour’s 
waters and it is sure to come back to him before many days. The 
cost of his offering, too, will be duly taken into account, as may be 
learnt from the remarks of any wife to any husband over the break- 
fast table—‘ Why, dear old Harry is going to be married! We must 
send him something really good, John; remember those charming 
teaspoons he sent us.’ Whereas had ‘dear old Harry’ sent them 
an earthenware teapot they would perhaps have loved him none the 
less, but certainly would not have felt an equal necessity to give him 
“something really good.’ 

From an ethical point of view the real objection to making 
presents is that every gift constitutes an infringement of the liberty 
of the subject. If the world really believed that it was more blessed 
to give than to receive, the man who took presents without making 
any would be looked on as a public benefactor ; the fact that he is re- 
garded as a curmudgeon proves that the world looks on a gift as an 
obligation. And yet, despite the ever-increasing difficulty of main- 
taining one’s freedom amid the responsibilities of daily life, we wantonly 
add to our brother’s burden by. binding gifts upon his back. Ere 
the hapless in‘ant can repudiate its responsibilities in articulate speech, 
godparents and friends of the family take advantage of its helplessness 
to thrust upon it christening mugs, spoons and forks, and nest-eggs for 
the savings bank. Thus started on his downward career the child grows 
up to look on presents as his natural right, and to feel a strong sense of 
injustice if the expected tip is not forthcoming. It is not till later on 
that a truer morality begins to assert itself, and he feels uncomfortable 
at the idea of receiving a present, so that often, while his lips are framed 
to grateful words, his inner spirit is murmuring, ‘ Might have been 
sold for two hundred pence and given to the poor’; not that this 
reflection will at all prevent his trying to rid himself of his obligations 
by transferring them, in the shape of fresh presents, to the rising gener- 
ation. However, his friends, perceiving his attitude, grow more con- 
siderate, and forbear to remind him by birthday gifts of his dwindling 
span, though they take an ample vengeance, when he has passed beyond 
all power of protest, by piling his bier with wreaths and crosses. 

I once knew a man who had rendered a service to a lady not remark- 
able for the sweetness of her disposition ; full of gratitude, and know- 
ing his tastes to be peculiar, she begged him to tell her what present 
she might make him as an acknowledgment of his kindness. With 
early Roman simplicity he told her that he had already more books 
than he could read, more clocks than he cared to wind, that knick- 
knacks and ornaments were an abomination to him, and for return— 
if any were needed—he asked for only such kindly thoughts as she 
could spare from time to time. = 

‘How very annoying!’ quoth she. Being a businesslike woman 
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she preferred ready-money payments, and would infinitely rather 
have spent ten pounds in cancelling her debt than feel bound, as she 
did, for she was an honourable woman, to try and think well of her 
creditor for the future. However, as he would none of her gifts, she 
diligently ruled both her thoughts and her tongue, so far as he was 
concerned, for a whole six months—a period unprecedented—at the 
end of which time the man, to her great relief, gave her some ground 
for offence, so that she felt herself entitled to resume her normal 
attitude towards him. But the man, being one of those who believe 
that thoughts are the only real things in the world, felt that for six 
months, at all events, both he and she had been better for his refusal 
to take her present. 

For this is the pity of it, that gifts which should be the accom- 
paniment of kindness are too often made the substitute for it. What 
is the readiest way in which a ‘self-respecting’ husband can atone 
for some act of injustice or neglect done to his wife? Lacking courage 
to own himself in the wrong, fearful of losing his dignity by any act 
of self-abasement, any acknowledgment of her even temporary superi- 
ority, my lord struts into a shop and buys her a ring or a trinket on 
his way home, feeling with a complaisant smile that, whatever his own 
shortcomings, he has retrieved the situation. And so the pretty patch 
is-‘laid over the wound, both sides have maintained their dignity and 
there has been no scene—and yet, does the better kind of woman 
quite forget that the wound is there all the same ? 

Of course, in giving, as in all else under Heaven, it is not the custom, 
but the abuse of the custom, that is pernicious. Few things are more 
delightful than to give to a friend what he has long wanted, but been 
too busy or too poor to get for himself, especially if the gift be some- 
thing which our own hands have made, for this, as Emerson says, is 
to give a part of ourselves, And herein lies not the least blessing of 
poverty. The rich man gives by putting his hand in his pocket; in a 
glow of after-lunch benevolence he strolls down Bond Street and looks 
in a shop window for something pretty ; the gift will cost him nothing 
but the trouble of selecting it, for he has all he wants and a balance 
to be got rid of somehow—and so he gives. But the poor man can 
only give by depriving himself of something ; every sovereign spent 
in one way means retrenchment in another—a fact so obvious that 
most decent people feel uncomfortable when they get presents from 
those poorer than themselves—and so, often enough, the only gift the 
poor man can offer is his service or the work of his hands ; and blessed 
is he if he have skill enough to make anything which will please. 

For presents, alas! whether bought or made, do not always give 
pleasure. People are very variously gifted in the matter of taste, as 
@ comparison of the interiors of any six consecutive houses will prove, 
and the gift which the donor in his secret soul deems charming may 
appear to the recipient an atrocity to be thrust into the farthest corner 
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of the back drawing-room till the happy day when the clumsily plied 
broom or duster shall shatter it out of existence. So fully conscious 
are the benevolent of their own deficiencies of taste that they have 
foisted upon the world a proverb of their own manufacture, forbidding 
one to look a gift horse in the mouth ; under cover of which venerable 
absurdity they feel secure from the resentment which their presents 
are too often calculated to inspire. What house in the land has not 
its sad list of such votive offerings? Costly for the most part—for 
money and taste are often in inverse ratio—but too often blatant, 
glaring, hideous, an offence to the eye, an oppression to the spirit. 
For, alack ! people will not give things of which they know the merits. 
When a tinker gives kettles or a tailor clothes we are at least justified 
in assuming that the kettles and the clothes are good of their kind, 
but when the ordinary man tries, without special knowledge, to add 
to your collection of prints or blue china, how thankful you feel after- 
wards that he was not present when his gift arrived. 

If the making of presents really were what its devotees assert it 
to be—viz. a tangible proof of goodwill, no one ought to be anything 
but pleased at receiving one ; and yet were I,in an outburst of bene- 
volence, to send presents to all the people who live in my street, they 
would probably think I had nefarious designs on their persons or 
property, or, taking a more charitable view of the case, would enter- 
tain grave doubts of my sanity. For they would recognise that 
giving, like kissing, is perhaps a mark of goodwill, but is undoubtedly 
and always a liberty, and that liberties may not be taken with strangers, 
nor even always with one’s intimates. Each man can generally 
divide his world into two classes; those who are so near and dear to 
him that there is no need for him to give them presents, since all that 
he has is theirs for the asking, and those whom he knows so little 
that a gift from him would arouse surprise or possibly resentment. 
There are few people who do not fall naturally into one of these two 
classes, unless, of course, one has allowed oneself to drift into a pro- 
fligate habit of indiscriminate benevolence. 

With regard to the things themselves, too, it is well to bear in mind 
the maxim, ‘ Let the buyer beware’ ; for only a very limited number 
of articles are looked on as appropriate offerings. In the matter of 
food, for instance, any birds, beasts, or fishes which I have slain with 
my own hand will be accepted by my neighbour as a proof of goodwill ; 
but a leg of mutton or a sweetbread left at his house with my card 
will almost certainly be taken as an insult. Chocolates and sweet- 
meats are, of course, permissible, and even cakes and biscuits of the 
more frivolous kind ; but it would be regarded as a gross breach of 
decorum to offer a friend anything which could appease his hunger 
or sustain his life. At Christmas time, if one may judge from the 
sLop windows, there is an extra licence in this respect, the national 
conscience having probably gone so completely off its balance from 
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continual reading of the Christmas Carol, that to assail one’s friends 
with cheeses and turkeys is looked on as part of the orthodox Saturnalia. 
But, with a few trifling exceptions, the rule holds good that a gift to 
be wholly complimentary must be wholly useless, and that only a 
person entirely devoid of decency will so far insult his friends as to 
offer them any of the necessaries of life. 

As a nation of shopkeepers we no doubt console ourselves for this 
rather remarkable state of things by the reflection that, though the 
system may tell hardly on giver and receiver, though legions of haggard 
women may return home faint from an afternoon of Christmas shopping, 
while husbands and fathers growl as they dive into their depleted 
pockets, still, it is all ‘ good for trade’ ; for what would become of all 
those shops which exist solely for the sale of the superfluous if the 
present pestilential practice came to an end? Yet, despite fiscal 
controversies, there are still some old-fashioned people left who look 
on trade as made for man and not man for trade ; who believe that to 
enslave the human race to one of its own creations—be it tight-lacing, 
trial by jury, matrimony, democratic government, or what not—is 
hardly the way to promote its welfare. These people would suggest 
that this same argument, ‘ good for trade,’ would equally justify the 
manufacture of loaded dice, fraudulent weights and measures, burglars’ 
outfits, and many another undesirable product of civilisation. 

But of all foolish conventions, the silliest is that which forbids the 
giving of money. Granted that I know you well enough, I may give 
you anything up to a grand piano or a motor-car, and as a result 
most people find themselves in possession of a small herd of white 
elephants. But if, to save adding to this undesirable menagerie, I 
give you the money direct, all the Englishman mantles in your cheek, 
and, in a voice tremulous with passion, you ask whether I wish to insult 
you. ‘ Would you pauperise me?’ you indignantly exclaim, honest 
soul; not seeing that there is no practical difference between sending 
you, say, the Encyclopedia Britannica and writing you a cheque 
for—— But it is not my business to advertise that truly great work. 

It was a good rule that, laid down by the Master of old, ‘ Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
not away.’ The latter precept might perhaps b> amended by the 
suggestion that without good security one should never lend more 
than one is prepared to give, but the former is wholly admirable. To 
know that one’s friend wants a thing constitutes a claim in itself, and 
if his need is so urgent that he stoops to ask, the claim becomes impera- 
tive. But to mark seasons of the year and anniversaries of birthdays 
or weddings by going into a fancy shop and selecting from the thousand 
and one useless articles there displayed something to thrust into the 
expectant maw of one’s kinsfolk or acquaintance, who do not want 
anything in particular, but merely look for a present—surely this is 
@ poor way of showing one’s goodwill! But it is thus that the rubbish 
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piles up and the housemaid groans as she dusts it, while the owner finds 
himself wondering at times why there should be so heavy a penalty 
for arson. 

Are my friends so bankrupt of ideas that they have no other means 
of showing their goodwill than buying me something at a shop! Is 
not a kind word or even a cheery smile worth all the burdensome 
knicknacks with which they can load me? Periodically, too! as if 
love came in rhythmic spurts like a steam-pump. Nothing for eleven 
months and then some horrid costly trinket at Christmas! Why ? 
Do you love me more on the 25th of December than the 25th of June 
or any other month? ‘ What nonsense! Of course I don’t; but it 
is Christmas!’ Then, my dear lady, if your gift be due to Christmas 
rather than to me, prithee give it to Santa Claus, or, better still, to 
Dr. Barnardo, and don’t make me the safety-valve for your chronic 
outbursts of benevolence. ; 

The rising generation has a bad lookout in this connection. Every 
nursery is glutted with a perfect shopful of toys—dolls waxen, wooden, 
china, rag; monkeys, pigs, camels, drums, bricks, trains, soldiers, 
musical boxes—there is no end of the rubbish. And in the middle 
of it all sits the jaded two-year-old, like Koheleth in the midst of his 
splendour, and, with eye roaming discontentedly over the piled-up 
floor, murmurs out the infantile equivalent for Vanitas vanitatum. I 
once knew a small boy who had ten tin soldiers, which made him entirely 
happy, till an unwise old lady multiplied his stock twentyfold. After 
two days of riotous enjoyment he began to see that his happiness had 
been increased by the multiplication of his possessions, and from that 
moment peace was at an end; like the daughter of the horse-leech, 
his cry was always ‘ Give, give,’ and but for the fact that in a hasty 
removal the whole of his cherished army was left behind, he would have 
grown up a very discontented infant. As it was he began all over 
again with bits of stick and reels of cotton, and that wonderful faculty 
of ‘ make-believe,’ which is at the bottom of all childish enjoyment, 
and for which the modern toy, complete in every detail, affords no 
scope. The natural child would rather have a shawl with two strings 
tied round it for a neck and a waist than the most artistic, best-dressed 
doll in the world—as all who have anything to do with children know 
quite well ; yet, so fettered are they by the senseless custom of giving, 
that they continue to deluge each other’s offspring with more toys 
than an infant school could grapple with. 

With such an example at home it is little wonder that the school- 
boy has adopted the evil custom of disturbing the normal relations 
with his master by means of a testimonial at the end of term. It is 
usually the worst boy in the form who originates the idea, probably 
more with the design of mollifying the tyrant for the future than with 
a lively sense of gratitude for his past attentions; no one likes to 
refuse—moral courage is not a strong point with the average school- 
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boy—and so their little pocket moneys go to swell Orbilius’ stock of 
superfluous inkstands, and divers small minds are profoundly impressed 
with a sense of injustice when later on in the day there comes the usual 
penalty for not knowing the eccentricities of the Irregular Verbs. 

There is no need to refer to public subscriptions and testimonials, 
for such things can hardly be said to come under the head of gifts at 
all—any more than the benevolences of the Tudor sovereigns—being 
rather the purchase-money paid by each man for the entrance of his 
name on the subscription roll, since nine men out of ten will honestly 
admit that their main anxiety is not to be outdone by their neighbours 
and see their own names followed by a smaller figure—as though the 
donation represented the sum at which a man valued himself—where- 
fore they invariably want to know what their friends have given 
before putting down their own sum. What a fine thing it would be 
for the Empire if a like spirit of emulation could be roused over pay- 
ment of the King’s taxes ! 

If, then, as appears to be the case, giving is either an act of self- 
indulgence or a tax imposed by convention on those who are not 
strongminded enough to resist, is it not time for the formation of an 
Anti-gift League, the members of which shall bind themselves to neither 
give nor take unnecessary presents ? Doubtless it would require some 
moral courage to join at first, for the world has so long confounded 
gifts with goodwill that one who tries to dissociate the two will almost 
certainly be termed niggardly by those who do not understand his 
point of view; but when it becomes apparent that the members of 
the League have at least their full share of that Will to Help the World, 
which is the prime factor in progress, that they are not less but more 
ready to give all that they have—their time, their money, their services 
—to those who really need help, probably it will begin to dawn on even 
the most mercantile tha‘ there are better things in life than the giving 
of gifts, 


C. B, WHEELER, 





LAST MONTH 


Tue high temperature in the physical world, which made last month 
so great a contrast to most recent Julys, has been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of heat in politics. No great events occurred 
during the month, and yet there has been a steady exacerbation of 
political conditions which is in itself a serious and noteworthy symptom. 
Patience has evidently reached its limits on both sides, and even 
courtesy—the courtesy which wise men invariably show to their 
political opponents—seems to be worn threadbare. I am not suffi- 
ciently impartial to be able to decide whether the greater sinners in 
this matter of common courtesy can be found among Unionists or 
Liberals. Both are probably at fault, though I must confess that the 
tone of certain eminent controversialists among my opponents sug- 
gests neither the fine flower of good manners nor the tolerance of 
those who fight for what they believe to be a winning cause. That 
there is an equal degree of bitterness on both sides can hardly be dis- 
puted. The House of Commons during last month provided us with 
more than the average number of ‘scenes,’ and these scenes raged 
round the most distinguished heads in the assembly. Even the 
Speaker did not wholly escape from these explosions of wrath and 
bitterness, whilst on one occasion the Prime Minister suffered from 
something like a tornado of furious rage on the part of the Opposition. 

It was not an edifying scene that men witnessed when the House 
absolutely refused to allow the head of the Government to speak a 
single audible word. But, edifying or not, it cannot be said that it 
was unprovoked. Mr. Balfour himself is, in the opinion of his friends, 
admirable and delightful in all the walks of life that he adorns. Most 
of his opponents give him credit for being all this in every walk of 
life but one. This, however, happens to be the particular walk in 
which it is their lot to meet him. The brilliant astuteness in Parlia- 
mentary strategy with which he is credited by his effusive admirers 
in his own Party seems, as I have had occasion to remark before, to 
his opponents to be nothing more than the adroitness of the dancer 
on the tight-rope ; and their indignation is increased by the undoubted 
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success with which his tricks are executed. I am well aware that 
to the orthodox Ministerialist who takes his views day by day 
from the Times, or one of the halfpenny organs of his Party, the 
attitude of the majority of Liberals towards Mr. Balfour seems to be 
the outcome of mere political spite and envy. It is inconceivable to 
these gentlemen that the Prime Minister should ever have done any- 
thing to deserve the criticisms and censures of his opponents, and 
even whilst they are pouring their vitriolic sarcasms upon Lord Rose- 
bery or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, they are bursting with 
indignation at the audacity of those who venture to disparage Mr. 
Balfour. Fair play is a jewel, and, after all, even a Liberal politician 
is entitled to claim it for himself. Writing from the Liberal point of 
view, I venture to explain the reasons for the bitterness with which 
most Liberals regard the recent performances—successful perfornr- 
ances, I freely admit—of the Prime Minister. They are not angry 
merely because he clings to office with an almost desperate tenacity, 
though they feel both anger and contempt when they consider the 
means which he employs to keep himself in place. Their chief cause 
of complaint against him is that he has employed, and is continuing 
to employ, an authority that came to him in 1900 by something like 
an accident, in order to do violence to the wishes of the country. 
This charge is laughed to scorn by the Ministerial advocates in the 
Press. They pour contempt upon the idea that the bye-elections, 
unexampled as they are, furnish any real index to the opinions of the 
nation, and they snort their ridicule at the notion that Mr. Balfour 
has outrun the mandate of the present Government in his recent 
efforts at legislation. Yet when a politician so deservedly and gene- 
rally respected as Sir Edward Grey accuses the present Government 
of having ‘grossly deceived’ the country, one would think that 
Mr. Balfour’s friends would be better advised if they were to try to 
defend him instead of sweeping past his accusers with an air of lofty 
scorn. 

What is it that lies at the root of the intense bitterness of the 
Opposition towards the Government at the present moment? It is 
the fact that the majority which Ministers obtained in 1900, and 
upon the strength of which they are now living, was obtained by 
false pretences. The fact is, of course, denied by the Ministerialist 
apologists, but in denying it they raise a clear issue which demands.a 
thorough investigation. No one can dispute the assertion that the 
1900 Parliament was elected upon one issue alone. It was elected 
upon the declaration, which unhappily proved to be unfounded, that 
the war was at anend. Ministers appealed directly to the electors to 
give them a majority in order to enable them to settle satisfactory 
terms of peace. If this had been all, sensible and fair-minded Liberals, 
though they must still have resented the gross injustice of the false- 
hood which represented every Liberal as an enemy of his own country, 
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and a friend of his country’s enemies, would hardly have been in a 
position to complain of the recent acts of the Administration. But 
this was not all, and no amount of special pleading on the part of the 
Ministerial advocates in the Press can alter the aspect of the crucial 
fact of the 1900 election. This was the declaration, repeated more 
than once by the two most important members of the Government in 
the House of Commons—Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain—and 
echoed eagerly by their whole herd of followers, that the issue before 
the electors was confined to that raised by the war, and that all other 
questions were specifically excluded. The words of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, in which this position was set forth, have been 
quoted so often that I need not quote them again here. They are so 
clear and precise that if they had referred to any other question than 
one of politics, the men who used them would not for a moment have 
dreamed of attempting to repudiate their pledges. But they have 
been repudiated, apparently on the ground that the standard of 
honour in politics is not that which is acknowledged either in private 
life or in ordinary business. Having obtained their majority by 
means of a specific pledge, Ministers have, ever since, deliberately 
disregarded that pledge, and have .been content to plead the un- 
doubted fact that they have a majority in the present House of 
Commons as a justification for all their actions. When the terms of 
peace in South Africa were at last settled, and not settled without 
the active assistance of certain members of the Opposition, Mr. Bal- 
four and his colleagues went on to carry out a programme of their 
ewn without the smallest regard for the declarations they had made 
when they appealed to the country in 1900. The Education Act was 
certainly not before the electors in that year ; but this did not hinder 
them from carrying it, in spite of the protests of some of their own 
party, and notoriously in defiance of the wishes of a great body of 
the electorate, many of whom had voted for them on the question of 
the war. We are told, of course, by the Ministerial apologists, that 
it is ridiculous to suppose that a Ministry is to be debarred from 
introducing measures, in the value and virtue of which they believe, 
merely because those measures were not put before the country at a 
General Election. Up to a certain point this contention is unassail- 
able; but it can hardly be maintained in face of the fact that the 
electors were expressly told by the chief members of the Administra- 
tion that in voting, as they were urged to do, for Ministerial candi- 
dates in the midst of a grave national crisis, they were voting for 
them upon one issue, and upon one issue only. It is still more difficult 
to maintain it when we remember that Liberal electors were appealed 
to for their support on the clear understanding that by voting for 
Ministerialists on the question of the war they would not be regarded 
as abjuring any of their opinions on matters of domestic policy. Yet 
Ministers have acted ever since they obtained a renewal of their 
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tenure of office as though the vote of 1900 was given to them as a vote 
in favour of Tory principles in general. 

This, I imagine, is what 80 cool and moderate a disputant as Sir 
Edward Grey meant when he deliberately charged Ministers with 
having deceived the country. It is this which has done more than 
anything else to create the almost unexampled bitterness that now 
prevails in the political world, and that led to the painful scene in the 
House last month when the Prime Minister was absolutely refused a 
hearing by the Opposition, and was reduced to the painful humilia- 
tion of having to sit down unheard. The Licensing Bill is, in many 
respects, a more gross violation of the pledges given by Ministers in 
1900 than the Education Act. There is no question as to its not 
having been before the electors in 1900. There is equally no question 
as to its not having been in the mind of its author, the Prime Minister, 
until the result of the Rye election warned him that his party was in 
danger of losing one of its most valuable assets, the support of the 
licensed victuallers and the brewers. It was brought in, as a matter 
of fact, in order to redeem the promise which he made in a panic- 
stricken moment, in replying to a deputation of those interested in the 
drink traffic. If the Bill had merely fulfilled the promise then given 
it would not have been so obnoxious as it was, not only to the Opposi- 
tion, but to all who recognise the fact that our greatest social evil is 
intemperance, and our worst national enemy the liquor monopoly, 
Unfortunately, Mr. Balfour, having undertaken to touch the question 
raised by the action of magistrates who put the interests of the com- 
munity before those of the licensed victuallers and their over-lords 
the brewers, seized the opportunity of bringing in a Bill which not 
merely dealt with a few cases of undoubted hardship, but sought to 
put the whole licensing system upon a new footing. Here again he 
forgot altogether the conditions of the 1900 election, and the pledges 
upon the strength of which he and his party had gained their majority. 
He brought in a measure which in its original form would have been an 
effectual bar to any real reform of the licensing system, probably 
for a generation to come. He refused to listen to the appeals made 
to him by the bishops and by many on his own side of the House to 
modify his scheme so far as to enable the community, at some future 
date, to reassert its full power of control over a traffic which every- 
body recognises as furnishing one of the gravest social problems of 
our time. It is not necessary to discuss here the details of the Bill, 
or the almost criminal recklessness with which it destroyed the greater 
part of the power that the nation, through the magistracy, has hitherto 
possessed in dealing with licenses. The broad fact remains that it 
gave the license-holders, or, rather, the brewers who hold them in 
bond, something perilously like a practical freehold in their licenses. 
It was hardly a party question which was thus raised. Though the 
licensed victualler is proverbially conservative in opinion, there are 
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many sincere friends of licensing reform on the Conservative benches. 
The Church, though it has not taken the place which might have been 
hoped for in the struggle against the evils of the present system, has 
again and again attested its devotion to the cause of temperance. 
There were many, therefore, in his own party, who objected to Mr. 
Balfour’s proposals, whilst the avowed temperance party in the 
country was roused by them to a fury of indignation. When the 
debates in Committee on the Bill began, a month ago, strenuous 
efforts were made by the reformers on both sides of the House to 
amend the obnoxious measure. There was nothing in the nature of 
what is known as ‘obstruction.’ Even Mr. Balfour has felt con- 
strained to acknowledge this. Yet before the Bill had been more than 
a day or two in Committee the Prime Minister announced to the 
House that he proposed to force it through by the most drastic of all 
the weapons in the hands of the Government, that which is known as 
‘closure by compartment.’ 

There is no more difficult question, and none which an opponent 
of the Ministry of the day finds it harder to deal with, than that of 
the abuse of the closure. Both sides have used it in turn, and I am 
afraid it can hardly be denied that both have abused it. But the ordi- 
nary closure is one thing, and closure by compartment another. The 
classic instance pleaded by Mr. Balfour and his friends in defence of 
his action regarding the Licensing Bill is that of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1893, to which closure by compartment was, in the end, applied 
by Mr. Gladstone. Yet no one who recalls the facts as to the Home 
Rule Bill can fail to perceive that there is no analogy between it and 
the case of the Licensing Bill. The House of Commons pressed 
forward and carried the Home Rule Bill in obedience to a direct 
mandate from the electors of the United Kingdom. Home Rule 
was the question, the only question, that was placed before them in 
1892, and Ministers and their supporters had behind them the voice 
and the opinion of the nation. Who can pretend that this was the 
case with the Licensing Bill? Not only was it never spoken of or 
thought of at the General Election of 1900, but, as I have shown, it 
was one of those measures expressly excluded from consideration by 
Mr. Balfour himself when he made his appeal to the electors in 1900. 
The Home Rule Bill was opposed by methods of obstruction gross and 
palpable, and carried to lengths never known before, nor was it until 
more days had been spent in Committee upon it than hours had been 
devoted to the Licensing Bill that Mr. Gladstone was constrained to 
adopt the drastic remedy of closure by compartment. To profess 
that his action afforded a fair precedent for that of Mr. Balfour last 
month would be ridiculous. Yet it was on this precedent that Mr. 
Balfour relied when he put a mechanical gag on the debates in Com- 
mittee on the Licensing Bill, and succeeded in forcing it through that 
stage without anything in the nature of adequate discussion. Men 
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have blamed the Opposition because, when he rose to move the applica- 
tion of the gag, they refused to allow him to speak, and treated him 
to such open contumely as has hardly fallen to the lot of a Prime 
Minister before. For once his charm of manner and his dexterous 
tactics availed him nothing ; and he succeeded in carrying his resolu- 
tion only by the brute force of his majority—the khaki majority of 
1900. I confess that I cannot bring myself to apologise for the 
bitterness displayed by the Opposition on this occasion. Yet, so 
strong is truth, even when crippled and gagged, that Mr. Balfour 
found himself compelled to make one important and far-reaching 
concession to the opponents of the measure whilst it was in Com- 
mittee. This was the provision that at the end of seven years all new 
licenses shall come to an end, and shall only be renewed on such terms 
as the authorities may determine. For some regulation of this kind 
temperance reformers, ngt of the fanatical class, have been striving 
for years, and it is just possible that, in spite of the liquor trade and of 
Mr. Balfour, a germ of good may be found to exist even in the Licensing 
Bill of 1904. At any rate, it is clear that the licensed victuallers, 
who received it in the first instance with acclamation, are beginning 
to realise the fact that the chief benefits to be derived from it will be 
reaped not by themselves but by the brewers who hold them in bond. 

Whilst war, open and unrelenting, has been the state of things in 
the political world as a whole, it can hardly be said that peace has 
prevailed within the borders of the Ministerial camp. The deposition 
of the Duke of Devonshire from his old place at the head of the Liberal 
Unionist wing of the Ministerial party has been followed by the forma- 
tion of a Unionist Free Trade Club, to which most of the ‘ men of light 
and leading’ in the Party have somehow or other gravitated. In 
succession to this has come in turn the conversion of the old Liberal- 
Unionist Council into a branch of the Tariff Reform League, under 
the presidency of Mr. Chamberlain. That gentleman, with uncon- 
scious humour, has described his capture of the Party ‘ machine’ as 
having transformed it from an oligarchy into a republic. Presumably 
his use of the word oligarchy is meant as a sly hit at the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose past services to the Unionist cause do not seem to 
have left any lasting impression upon the men who profited by them, 
and who is now treated with contumely by the writers and politicians 
who were at his feet two years ago. Why the Liberal-Unionist Council 
should have ceased to be an oligarchy, and should have become a 
republic by the installation of Mr. Chamberlain as its president in 
place of the Duke, it is not easy for an outsider to understand. The 
‘republic,’ however, is clearly even more at the mercy of the Party 
wire-pullers than the ‘ oligarchy,’ and the proceedings on the 14th of 
July, when the Liberal Unionists met to transfer their allegiance from 
mere Unionism to Unionism plus the taxes upon food, furnished a 
brilliant triumph for the dexterous manipulation of the machine. 

s 
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That same 14th of July had been looked forward to by many persons 
as a day big with the fate of the Ministerial party. The new republic 
had announced, through its organs in the Press, the fact that several 
members of the Cabinet, including the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lord Selborne, had given their adhesion to its principles, and Free 
Traders not unnaturally asked if those who had remained faithful to 
their cause within the Ministerial ranks were going to stand this. 
Mr. Balfour has kept his party together and has succeeded in remaining 
in office by the adoption of two ingenious devices—first, the promul- 
gation by himself of a policy so nebulous that nobody could really 
say what it meant; and, secondly, the declaration by his official 
spokesmen in the House of Commons that, whatever else they might 
think, Ministers were opposed to the taxing of food or raw materials. 
The Liberal-Unionist Council had, however, edopted a policy which 
included this desperate Protectionist device, and Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Selborne had not only accepted official positions in its ranks 
with enthusiasm, but had conveyed to its members a warm message 
of sympathy from the Prime Minister himself. In other days, when 
British Governments were supposed not only to know, but to say 
what they meant, and when sitting on the fence was the last accom- 
plishment which men would have thought of attributing to a Premier, 
the situation thus created would have been plain enough to every- 
body. It would have been accepted universally as proof that the 
Cabinet had been converted en masse to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and that henceforth Protection, unadulterated and unashamed, was 
the avowed policy of the Ministerial party. But in these days, when 
we are invited by the tribune of Birmingham to ‘ think Imperially,’ 
we seem at the same time to have been deprived of the power of think- 
ing clearly, and the Ministerialists are apparently prepared to treat 
even the events of the 14th of July as though they were of no par- 
ticular consequence, committing nobody to any definite policy. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the evening of the fateful day does not 
seem to have advanced matters greatly. In the opinion of Liberals 
it was a speech full of acrimonious clap-trap, in which all the stale 
fallacies and exploded hypotheses of last year were repeated with 
magnificent audacity, and the attention of the speaker’s audience was 
diverted from his weakness in argument by the bitterness of the 
invective launched against his Liberal and Free Trade opponents. 
Even the Conservative Press did not seem to be pleased with a rhe- 
torical effort which did not carry the cause of the bread tax an inch 
further forward, whilst it is reported that the distinctly bellicose 
attitude of the new President of the Liberal-Unionist Council did not 
impress his followers as it might have been expected todo. Yet with 
one great achievement Mr. Chamberlain is to be credited. He has 
undoubtedly captured the party machine in both its branches— 
Unionist and purely Conservative—and there is nobody on this side 
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of the Atlantic who knows so well as he does how to work such a 
machine for the purpose of securing his own ends. Fortunately, 
however powerful machines may be, they have not in this country as 
yet taken the place of the electorate at large, and if one may judge 
by the bye-elections of last month, the member for West Birmingham 
is as far as ever from having made any impression upon the great mass 
of the electors. Still it would be a mistake for Free Traders to under- 
rate the significance of what he has accomplished, thanks even more 
to the weakness of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues in the Cabinet 
than to his own energy and consummate ability. To all intents and 
purposes he has secured command of the official Party platform, and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and the other convinced Free Traders who 
have ‘ let “I dare not” wait upon “ I would,” ’ have only themselves 
to thank if their position in their old party has now been made still more 
difficult than it was at midsummer last year. The leader of the Opposi- 
tion has demanded a day for the discussion of a vote of censure on the 
Government, because of its share in the proceedings of the Liberal- 
Unionist Council, and Mr. Balfour, with a curious disregard for estab- 
lished custom, has suggested that a day, or rather half a day, for the 
debate may be found in the first week in August. Possibly Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman might have been better advised if he had left Mr. 
Chamberlain and his new republic to the judgment of sensible Minis- 
terialists. The time is evidently past when votes of censure are likely 
to bring about any serious change in the political situation, whilst the 
mortification of the ‘ free fooders’ on the Conservative benches, who 
find themselves being swept against their own will towards the Niagara 
of fiscal reform, ought not to need to be stimulated by a Party debate 
and division. But in any case the internal condition of the Ministerial 
party has certainly not been improved by the proceedings of the 
reconstructed Liberal-Unionist Council. 

So far as the Opposition is concerned there is comparatively little 
to record in connection with the story of last month. Once again, 
indeed, it has had to revise its opinion as to the probable date of the 
General Election, and, as it firmly believes, of its return to power. 
Last month Cabinet-making was the favourite amusement on both 
sides of the House of Commons as well as in the Press, and amusing 
to the verge of the grotesque were some of the attempts of our anony- 
mous Warwicks. To-day the toys seem by common consent to have 
been put aside for a more convenient season, for Mr. Balfour sits 
tighter than ever on his precarious perch, and even the young lions 
of Radicalism begin to realise the absurdity of their attempts to puff 
their special favourites of the lobbies and the back benches into places 
in a Cabinet that is certainly not yet in process of formation. The 
only serious domestic event in the history of the Liberal party during 
the month is the attempt that is being made in some quarters to 
identify its policy and fortunes with those of Mr. Redmond-and his 
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party. It is even alleged by some ardent advocates of the Irish 
cause that Unionist Free Traders who are prepared to break away 
from the Ministerial party must not expect to be received into the 
Liberal ranks unless they are prepared to declare themselves Home 
Rulers. The notion is absurd from every point of view, and those 
who promulgate it are clearly incapable of seeing things as they are. 
Apart from the trifling fact that Mr. John Redmond has proclaimed 
a jehad against Lord Rosebery and the whole body of Liberal Imperi- 
alists, apart also from the circumstance that but for the consistent 
help which this gentleman has given the Government upon the very 
questions on which Liberals feel most strongly Mr. Balfour would 
have been defeated some time ago, we have to reckon with the 
undeniable fact that the next Parliament, with its assumed majority 
of Liberals, will have work cut out for it which it must undertake as 
soon as it gains power, and which will be enough and more than enough 
to occupy its whole life-time. The writers who announce that Home 
Rule must be the burning issue at the next General Election, and 
who condemn as opportunists those who think otherwise, are them- 
selves the worst of all opportunists. For the sake of gaining the 
support of Mr. Redmond at the General Election they are prepared 
not only to repel the Unionist Free Traders who desire to join hands 
with them in the battle over the food tax, but to impose upon the 
neck of the next Liberal Government the intolerable and degrading 
yoke of an alliance with that Irish party which strenuously upholds 
the Education Act, approves of the Licensing Bill, and cares nothing 
about Free Trade. Opportunism of this narrow and mischievous 
character is happily repudiated by the common sense of mankind. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statement on the subject of Army reform, 
which had been expected with great eagerness by the public at large, 
has not made the impression upon the country which was anticipated. 
This, however, is probably not the fault of the Secretary for War. 
The scheme which he propounded, when he was at last allowed to 
make his belated explanation to the House of Commons, was mani- 
festly the result of a struggle in high quarters and a consequent com- 
promise. Like all compromises, it is disappointing. It is not the 
far-reaching, comprehensive, and statesman-like seheme which Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s friends in both parties had hoped for. Broadly 
stated, the plan he now propounds is one for dividing the Army into 
two portions : one for service abroad, and the other for home defence. 
The Imperial service army is to consist of men enlisted for nine years, 
the home army of men enlisted for two. The home army is apparently 
to provide a reserve, akin to that which served us so well during the 
South African war. We are, however, left in the dark as to the 
attractions which are to be employed in order to induce men to enlist 
in either branch of the service. Nothing could have been more 
deplorable than the description given of the present state of the Army 
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by the Secretary for War; but he has not shown us how, under a 
system of voluntary enlistment, that state is likely to improve, and 
the Government have resolutely set their face against anything in 
the nature of conscription or compulsory service. The scheme, 
therefore, seems to resolve itself into one for dividing the existing 
army into these two portions, and for reducing the numbers of 
the regular soldiers, the Militia, and the Volunteers. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster did not hide the fact that there are differences of opinion in 
high quarters—presumably the Cabinet and the War Office—as to 
the merits of his proposals. For the present we know too little of 
the details of his plan to be able to discuss it intelligently ; but it is 
distinctly disappointing to those of us who had hoped that under the 
new Secretary for War we might have seen the accomplishment of a 
really great reform of our Army system. The fault is probably not 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s, who has had to face difficulties hardly to be 
exaggerated, but the result is none the less to be deplored. 

One may pass over in silence such episodes of the month as the 
withdrawal of the Aliens Bill after it had failed to meet the severe 
and prolonged criticism to which it was subjected in the Grand Com- 
mittee ; the grave difference of opinion between Sir Charles Eliot, 
our late Resident in Uganda, and the Foreign Office, regarding which 
we are not yet in possession of Sir Charles Eliot’s side of the case ; and 
the unfortunate action taken by Lord Dundonald after his dismissal 
from the command of the local forces in Canada. Far more important 
than any of the questions raised by these incidents have been those 
connected with the progress of the war in the Far East. So far as 
military operations are concerned we are still permitted to get nothing 
more than occasional glimpses of what is going on in Manchuria. The 
Japanese still exhibit an unrivalled skill in keeping the outside world 
in the dark whilst they are working out their own destiny on the field 
of battle. But we know enough to be aware that the course of events 
continues to be uniformly unfavourable to Russia. Great strategical 
advantages have been gained by the Japanese, both in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Port Arthur and further north in the peninsula, 
where the army of General Kuropatkin has clearly been placed in a 
position of grave peril. Great battles have been fought in which the 
advantage seems invariably to have rested with the Japanese, and in 
which the losses of the Russians, at least, have been terrible. But 
the ‘fog of war’ still broods over the scene of the great campaign, 
and until it has lifted the criticisms of outsiders are futile. Of closer 
interest to ourselves has been the action of the Russians in the Red 
Sea, where a cruiser of theirs, which passed through the Dardanelles 
as a member of the volunteer fleet, and consequently a non-combatant, 
has not only stopped several mail steamers, English and German, but 
has actually seized one of the vessels of the P. and O. fleet, the Malacca, 
on the pretext that it was carrying contraband of war. There is no 
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question as to the right of a belligerent to search a neutral vessel, and 
to capture it, if there is fair reason to suppose that it is carrying con- 
traband for the use of its enemy ; but the question of the Dardanelles 
is one of extreme gravity, and if ships which are to all intents and 
purposes men-of-war, and which ostentatiously assume that character 
as soon as they reach open waters, are to be allowed by the Sultan 
free passage through the Straits, the Treaty of Paris is defied, and this 
country is placed in a serious predicament. Fortunately the firm 
attitude taken up by our own Government and the wise prudence shown 
by the authorities at St. Petersburg have sensibly abated the acute- 
ness of a crisis which might readily have assumed a very serious 
character. But remembering our obligations under our treaty with 
Japan, it is: impossible to doubt that a question of the greatest 
gravity has arisen, and that the British Government will be com- 
pelled to take decisive action in one direction or the other. 

One non-political subject of great interest was raised during the 
month by the influential deputation which waited upon the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the purpose of 
enlisting their sympathy on behalf of the movement for obtaining a 
substantial grant from public funds for the old and new universities 
of the country. Sympathy with that movement everybody pro- 
fesses, for there is no one who pretends to deny the fact that the future 
of our country depends more largely upon the training of our 
children in the higher branches of scientific learning than even upon 
the maintenance of our Fleet and our Army. The Prime Minister 
himself declared, when receiving the deputation, that if he had been 
out of office he would have been one of its members. No promises 
were made by Ministers, but it may fairly be hoped that something 
was done to arouse public attention and enlist the practical sympathy 
of the Government in a movement which affects so closely the welfare 
of the community. 

oa Wemyss Reip. 
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LAST MONTH 


II 


For many weeks past I have been trying to discover the meaning of 
the word ‘ mandate.’ Onreferring to my usual authority on all questions 
connected with the English language, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, I 
find mandate defined as ‘precept; charge; commission, sent or 
transmitted.’ So far so good. My difficulty is that not one of these 
terms seems applicable to the particular mandate with which I am 
concerned. Every morning when I indulge in the interesting but not 
exhilarating occupation of perusing the speeches delivered over-night 
by Free Traders, Free Fooders, and all sorts and conditions of Liberals, 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman down to Mr, Swift McNeill, 
I read with shame and sorrow that the Government has betrayed its 
mandate, has brought discredit not only on its own character, but 
on the good faith of British statesmanship, and has thereby inflicted 
irreparable injury on the reputation of the Mother of Parliaments. 
My compunction, however, at the alleged outrage perpetrated upon this 
hypothetical mandate leaves me as ignorant as before of what a 
mandate is. I ask myself who gave the mandate, who received the 
mandate, and who has committed the unpardonable sin of disobeying 
the mandate, and I still wait fora reply. All I can learn is that some- 
body, name unknown, at some unspecified locality, has pledged some 
person or persons, whose address is not forthcoming, to do or not to 
do something whose purport is not capable of explanation. 

In as far as I can offer any intelligible explanation of the outcry 
raised against the Government of having violated a trust—described 
by my old friend Mr. Lucy in his Cross Benches as ‘ a strictly defined 
mandate,’ whose definition he unfortunately omits to give—it would 
be as follows. The constituencies were told in 1900 that ‘ every vote 
given against the Government was a vote given for the Boers.’ This 
statement at the time it was made was manifestly true. The Liberal 
electors were further informed that, if they returned an Unionist 
majority, they were not thereby pledged in any way to support the 
policy of the Government upon any other issue than that of the pro- 
secution of the war. This statement also was literally true. The 
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Liberals are in no way debarred from opposing any measure which 
the Unionists may introduce by the fact that, in a few instances, 
the Conservative majority may have been swollen by the reluctance of 
some English Liberals to take any action hostile to the success of 
Great. Britain in our conflict with the Boer Republics. 

From these two uncontrovertible statements, Lord Rosebery, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman have extracted 
the untenable conclusion that the Ministry entered into a solemn com- 
pact with the British public, that the Parliament elected in 1900 should 
either be dissolved as soon as the war was concluded, or that, if its 
existence were further prolonged, it should not occupy itself with 
any legislation to which the Liberals who voted for Unionists during 
what is now denounced by the Opposition as the ‘khaki craze’ 
might hypothetically take exception. Either contention is equally 
absurd. When the war came to an end by the surrender of the Boers, 
the duty of re-establishing order in the Transvaal and the Free State, 
and of restoring, as far as there was a possibility of so doing, the 
normal conditions of the Boer States before the outbreak of the war, 
devolved as a matter of course upon the Government responsible for 
the war. This duty has been fulfilled to a far greater extent than 
anybody could have conceived possible. The task, however, is still 
far from being accomplished ; and all friends of South Africa would 
have grave cause of complaint if the Ministry, while still commanding 
a powerful majority in both Houses, were to resign or to dissolve 
Parliament in order to expedite the return to office of a new Admini- 
stration, whose policy, in as far as I can judge from the utterances of 
its anticipated leaders, would be to recall Lord Milner, to re-establish 
forthwith popular self-government throughout the Transvaal and the 
Free State, to conciliate the Boers, to alienate the sympathies of the loyal 
colonists who fought side by side with our British forces, to dislocate 
the whole mining industry, the staple industry not only of the Trans- 
vaal but of British South Africa, by repealing the Chinese Immigra- 
tion Act, and in accordance with the views propounded by Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Bryn Roberts, to restore 
the Boer supremacy which we have just overthrown by force of 
arms. 

So much for the contention that the retention of office by the 
Ministry constitutes a breach of duty. The second contention, that 
while they remain in office they are not justified in introducing any 
legislation of which Liberals do not approve, is even more fatuous. 
Nobody supposes that a Parliament can go on sitting month after 
month and year after year doing nothing to justify the fact of its 
existence. It is impossible under our Party system to draw any dis- 
tinction between contentious and non-contentious business. I cannot 
conceive a subject more exempt from political considerations than 
the metric system. Yet if the Ministry had introduced a Bill for 
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modifying our weights and measures, it would, as we all know, have 
infallibly been attacked by the Liberals. My own complaint against 
the Government would be not that they have given us too much, but 
too little, of contentious legislation. I cannot but think that the 
question of the redistribution of seats might have been settled by 
this time if the Ministry had had the courage to make use of their 
overwhelming majority. The longer the removal of a flagrant elec- 
toral abuse is adjourned the more difficult its execution must inevitably 
become. I own, therefore, that the postponement of redistribution 
till next Session seems to me to closely resemble its postponement 
to the Greek calends. 

Personally I take very little interest in Church versus Chapel con- 
troversies. I am not an enthusiast about education. I have lived 
too much in countries where temperance is universal, and know their 
morals too well, to believe that drink is the sole, or even the main, 
cause ofcrime. Ihavenospecial partiality for aliens of any nationality, 
but I doubt whether their legal exclusion from British territory would 
not.do more harm than good. Indeed, my creed is fairly well expressed 
by Goldsmith’s statement as to how small a part of the ills which 
mortal men endure are such as laws can either cause or cure. This 
confession of faith may damage me in the opinion of fanatics or ardent 
reformers. But I think it qualifies me to express an opinion, which 
will be that of most sensible men, with reference to the legislative measures 
introduced by the Government during the Session now drawing to a 
close. The Education Bill seems to me a reasonable compromise 
between the views of denominational and undenominational education. 
The measure for enforcing payment of school rates on recalcitrant passive 
resisters is, in my judgment, demanded by the paramount necessity of 
upholding the authority of the law. The permission granted to the 
Transvaal to employ Chinese labour in the mines commends itself to 
my mind on the general principle that the Colonies must be better 
judges of local affairs than the Mother Country. The Licensing Bill 
is, in my judgment, an equitable attempt to combine a large reduction 
in the number of public-houses with the recognition of the right of 
all publicans to compensation in the event of the trade which they 
have carried on in conformity with the regulations of the law being 
arbitrarily destroyed by the action of the State. Thus from my 
point of view I hold that the measures for whose introduction the 
Government are accused by the Opposition of having broken their 
plighted faith will in the end commend themselves to the approval 
of the British public. 

I am confirmed in this view by the attitude taken up by the 
Opposition in regard to the measures which have occupied, or been 
supposed to occupy, the attention of Parliament during the Session. 
No serious attempt has been made to meet the arguments by which 
the Bills in question have been defended ; no better scheme has been 
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even suggested. The opponents of the Government have so far con- 
tented themselves with raising side issues which have little or nothing 
to do with the merits or demerits of the measures by which the 
Ministry have endeavoured to settle various disputed issues which 
call urgently for settlement. On the contrary, the whole efforts of 
the Opposition have been devoted to rendering Ministerial legislation 
impossible by introducing various contentions which had no bearing 
on the intrinsic merits or defects of the measures submitted. Chinese 
immigration has been held up to obloquy on the incompatible grounds 
that it was prejudicial to the interests of British workmen. When 
this cry collapsed the British elector was asked to believe that the 
measure was unjust to the Chinese labourer as subjecting him to a 
form of slavery. The little loaf cry having been worked till it was 
worn out, the ‘Chin, Chin, Chinaman’ argument has been adopted 
by the Liberals as their battle-cry. It is unnecessary to multiply 
illustrations of how the Liberals have sought to raise popular preju- 
dices against the Government measures by the employment of invec- 
tive in lieu of argument. This system of dishonest and irrationa 
vituperation was carried to such a pitch during the late Chertsey 
election that after the result was known the more serious organs of 
the Liberal party felt it their duty to repudiate all responsibility for 
the scurrilous lampoons issued by the local agents of the party, 
with the view of inducing the electors to vote for the Liberal candi- 
date. When the crusade of defamation proved to have been carried 
too far, the Liberal party fell back upon the more effective process of 
obstruction. Instructions were issued from the Liberal head-quarters 
to protract and, if possible, to frustrate the passage of the measures 
to which the Government stood committed. It was only when it 
became obvious that the Opposition were obstructing for the sake of 
obstruction pure and simple that the Government determined to resort 
to the closure system. Yet, though the imposition of the closure was 
merely the logical retort to the process of ‘ talking down’ legislation, 
it was immediately held up to opprobrium by the very men to whom 
its imposition was due, as a flagrant violation of Parliamentary 
liberty, and as an unconstitutional attempt to prevent free dis- 
cussion. To show the animosity with which the closure has been 
resented, it may be well to quote a passage from a speech made by 
so sensible and fair-minded a politician as Mr. Morley, who was put 
forward by the Party to protest against what Liberals delight to call 
the ‘ introduction of the guillotine ’ : 


I do not think (to quote Mr. Morley’s words) that he (Mr. Balfour) will 
differ from me, when I say that no object ought to be more dear to the legisla- 
ture than that the people of the country should take an interest in the laws of 
the country. But if you proceed to change the spirit and the method in which 
the laws are made, depend upon it you will change the spirit in which the 
people obey the laws, and revere the Parliament which makes them. 

Vor. LVI—No, 330 Z 
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Now this, if I may be permitted to say so, is arrant nonsense. 
Popular reverence for the authority of the law is in danger, not from 
the curtailment of Parliamentary debate, but from the teaching of 
our latter-day Liberals that a citizen is justified in refusing to dis- 
charge his duty as a ratepayer because he has a so-called ‘ conscientious 
objection ’ to the purposes for which the rate is to be applied. Again, 
respect for Parliament is not diminished by showing that the minority 
cannot override the will of the majority. It is impaired, in as far as 
it can be impaired, by the disregard of common decency and Parliamen- 
tary usage displayed when a number of English gentlemen refused to 
grant a hearing to the Prime Minister of England, the Leader of the 
House of Commons, and, I may add, the most courteous, the most 
kindly, and the most conscientious of British Premiers. 

It is, indeed, only since the reintroduction of the closure that the 
House of Commons has recovered its claim to be considered either a 
legislative or a deliberative assembly. So long as a considerable 
body of members avail themselves of the latitude allowed by pre- 
cedent in debate, as they have done during the last few weeks, 
with the avowed object of rendering legislation an impossi- 
bility, the power of closing a debate by the vote of the majority has 
become an absolute necessity. There is no reason to suppose that 
the Opposition will be more reticent or less prone to frivolous obstruc- 
tion in next Session than they have shown themselves in the present 
one. It would, therefore, conduce to the credit of Parliament if the 
power of summary closure was made the rule and not the exception. 
Public interest in the debates of the House of Commons has, as I have 
before observed, fallen off greatly of late years, and even a ‘ Scene 
in the House’ has ceased to be a drawing headline on newspaper 
posters. I learn from the perusal of the Daily News that the British 
public are burning with indignation at the suppression of free debate. 
It may be so, but if it is so, the British public possesses a faculty of 
concealing its indignation for which it has never hitherto been given 
credit. As a matter of fact, what the British public likes and admires 
is the display of strength. When the necessity arose for putting 
down obstruction the Prime Minister had the opportunity of showing 
that he had not lost the suave firmness of will and the sublime indiffer- 
ence to personal attack which he had displayed as Secretary of State 
for Ireland in the troubled days of Parnellism. The instinctive 
respect for strength of character, so universal with our countrymen, 
has rendered Mr. Balfour’s position far stronger than it was in the 
earlier days of the Session. 

The most remarkable incident, however, of last month has been 
the reappearance of Mr. Chamberlain as the leader of the Tariff 
Reform movement. Since his return from Egypt I have con- 
stantly been informed by my friends in the Liberal Press, and 
notably by the Spectator and the Westminster Gazette, that the Fiscal 
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controversy was at an end, that the result of the recent bye- 
elections had knocked the last nail into the coffin of Protection, that 
Mr. Chamberlain was fully alive to the collapse of his agitation, and 
that he was looking out for a decent pretext to abandon his scheme 
for the consolidation of the Empire by the introduction of Prefer- 
ential tarifis between Great Britain and her Colonies. Mr. Cham- 
berlain had but to show himself to disprove all this foolish twaddle. 
Very shortly after his reappearance in Parliament he informed me 
that his first step, as he had intended from the outset, would be 
to secure the co-operation of the Unionists, as a party, in his policy 
of Imperial consolidation by Preferential tariffs in favour of our 
Colonial possessions. If he failed in securing this co-operation he 
should feel that he had done his utmost and should abandon all further 
efforts in the direction of tariff reform. If on the other hand, as he 
hoped and believed, he succeeded in inducing the great majority of 
the Unionists to adopt his policy as that of the Unionist party, he 
should be content to leave the matter in the hands of the electorate, 
If once, he added, one of the great political parties in the State has 
committed itself to the policy of giving trade preferences to the Colonies, 
the adoption of this policy is a mere question of time. 

I do not vouch for the absolute verbal accuracy of the above state- 
ment, but I can vouch for its general purport having been such as I 
have given it. The substantial accuracy of the statement has been con- 
firmed within a few weeks of its being made. Mr. Chamberlain has 
already succeeded in winning to his side the open support of the 
Unionists, with the exception of the few malcontent Liberal Unionists 
who have followed the Duke of Devonshire in his virtual secession 
from the Unionist party. 

The formal campaign opened on the 5th of July, when a 
dinner was given to the late Colonial Secretary by the Unionist 
members of the House of Commons who ‘ sympathise with his policy 
of Preferential trade within the Empire.’ The speech in which the 
guest of the evening narrated with characteristic frankness the process 
of his gradual conversion from Free Trade to Protection, and defended 
his contention that the maintenance of the British Empire demanded 
the adoption of Preferential duties in favour of the Colonies, was one 
of which not only the speaker but his countrymen, whether they agree 
or disagree with his arguments, may be justly proud. Whatever else 
it may have been, it was the speech of a patriot and a statesman. 
Indeed, one who like myself can remember the somewhat parochial 
tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier public utterances cannot but note 
with surprise how advancing years, and the riper experience which 
contact with public life brings with it, have enlarged his views of 
politics and taught him, to use his own expression, ‘ to think Imperi- 
ally.” But afterall, under Party government votes are’more important 
than speeches, and the real significance of this demonstration lies in 
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the fact that 200 Unionist members committed themselves to the 
adoption of Preferential trade as being henceforward the policy of 
their party. For obvious reasons members of the Ministry were not 
present on this occasion ; but since then several of them have joined 
the reconstituted Liberal Unionist Association, with the tacit approval 
of their colleagues. It may be said that some 148 Unionist members 
did not attend the meeting, and that therefore they may be assumed to 
hesitate about committing themselves to Preferential duties. On the 
other hand, it is still more obvious that these absentees have not yet 
committed themselves as a body to open antagonism. Now that Pre- 
ferential tarifis have been adopted by the majority of the Unionists 
as the policy of the party, the minority have no choice except to abide 
by the decision of the majority or to join the Liberals. In this con- 
nection it may be well to recall the concluding words of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech : 


Believe me, gentlemen, with such a policy as this boldly adopted, boldly 
defended in an appeal to the patriotism of our countrymen, be they rich or poor, 
be they high or be they low, we shall find an inspiring confidence which will 
arouse an enthusiasm which will always be denied to those who fear to give 
effect even to their own convictions, who play for safety by sitting on the 
fence. 


I cannot but believe that this appeal to the weak-kneed Unionists 

will cause them with few exceptions to enrol themselves as supporters 
of Preferential duties. I am the more confident about this as I know 
that the local agents of the party do not hesitate to inform their 
representatives that they have little or no chance of winning a doubtful 
or even a disputed seat unless they profess themselves openly to be 
in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 

The Liberal Union Club’s fiasco enforces the weight of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advice to his fellow Unionists. This club, in as far as I can 
learn, was established as a sort of refuge for Liberal Unionists, who 
attached more value to their claim to be called Liberals than to their 
pretension to be Unionists. Lord James of Hereford appears to have 
been the presiding genius of the club. One hundred and seventy-two 
members of the club were present at a meeting called to consider the 
propriety of electing representatives to the new Liberal Unionist 
Council. There were a number of Liberal Unionist peers present to 
support Lord James—seven in all—of whom the only one whose 
name says much to the outside world is Lord Avebury. There 
were eight members of the House of Commons, of whom Mr. Parker 
Smith was perhaps the best known. This gentleman had the good 
sense to propose that the club should elect delegates to represent the 
club in the reorganised association, which had actually survived the 
withdrawal of the Duke of Devonshire and the disapproval of Lord 
James. Thereupon the Hon. Arthur Elliot, who is, or was, the 
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editor of the Edinburgh Review, the last surviving exponent of the 
well-nigh extinct Whigs, moved as an amendment : 


That the Liberal Union Club, having no confidence that the resources and 
energies of the Club will not be used by the New Liberal Unionist Council to 
promote the policy of the Tariff Reform League—a policy in no way connected 
with the purpose for which the Liberal Union Club was founded—declines to 

ise the new Council as a fit exponent of the political principles of the 
Liberal Unionist party. 


Notwithstanding the supreme authority attaching to the utter- 
ances of the recognised exponent of the orthodox Whig creed, and 
the hereditary representative of the great Whig class which for a long 
series of years monopolised the loaves and fishes of office whenever 
the Liberals were in power, the Liberal Union Club decided by a 
majority of 108 to 64 to send delegates to the Council. Thereupon 
the minority, headed by Lord James of Hereford, resigned their 
membership, and declined to associate any longer with Liberal 
Unionists who had committed the unpardonable sin of preferring 
Chamberlain to Cobden. ' 

The occasion of this secession lay in the fact that at a previous 
meeting of the Liberal Unionist Association Mr. Chamberlain had 
proposed to widen the membership of the club, to make it repre- 
sentative of the local Liberal associations throughout the country, 
instead of being, as it has practically been hitherto, a sort of close 
borough whose members were practically nominees of the Duke 
of Devonshire. By a very large majority the delegates agreed 
to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and pledged themselves 
implicitly, if not explicitly, to do their utmost to return represen- 
tatives in favour of Tariff reform. It would be absurd to blame 
Lord James and his fellow seceders for having had the courage of 
their opinions. I am concerned only with their future action. I am 
told they intend to start a sort of cave of their own under the name 
of Free Trade Unionists, or something of the kind. The old saying 
that you cannot serve two masters will hold true of these secessionists 
from the Unionist camp. The logic of facts must draw them to 
the Liberals. Already the Duke of Devonshire has given his grave 
approval in the House of Lords to the vote of censure on the Unionist 
Ministry which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is to move in the 
House of Commons. Necessity makes odd bedfellows. 

Thus, practically, Mr. Chamberlain has won the first move in his 
Tariff Reform campaign. During the coming autumn he will resume 
his more arduous task of enlisting public opinion in the constituencies 
on his side. Only a few years ago any man would have been laughed 
at who had foretold that in the present year of grace two hundred 
members of Parliament would be found ready to adopt a fiscai policy 
not based upon the principles of Free Trade as propounded by Cobden. 
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Yet within twelve months the member for West Birmingham has 
accomplished what was deemed beforehand an impossible achieve- 
ment. It is encouraging to his friends and followers to discover that 
all the spiteful chatter about his having lost faith in his Imperial 
policy, about his health having given way, and about the decline of 
his extraordinary faculty of addressing public audiences has proved 
to be based on an utter delusion, if not on a wilful perversion of 
the truth. Never have his powers as an organiser been more signal 
than in the ;way in which he has won over the Liberal Unionists to 
his side ; never has his power as an orator been more manifest than 
in his public addresses. Few finer speeches, indeed, have ever been 
delivered by a British statesman than that in which Mr. Chamberlain 
pleaded ,the cause of the British Empire at the Hotel Cecil gathering. 

Throughout last month the Opposition have been on the look out 
for the offchance, to use a wrestling phrase, of giving the Govern- 
ment a fall. On every occasion they have failed. There is nothing 
discreditable in failure except when success is sought by discreditable 
tactics. It is, to quote a saying of the late Lord Beaconsfield, the duty 
of an Opposition to oppose. But it is not their duty to obstruct for 
obstruction’s sake. To waste the time of Parliament by irrelevant 
discussion, to call for needless divisions, to move on any possible or 
impossible pretext the adjournment of the debate, to talk against 
time, and to raise points of order on grounds which were utterly 
incapable of being even argued, were the tactics which the Liberals 
have borrowed from their Nationalist allies. It is only fair, however, 
to admit that Mr. Parnell and his followers had one justification for 
their obstruction which the Liberals do not possess. It was the object 
of the uncrowned king to-prove that by obstruction he could discredit 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and prove the necessity for 
the repeal of the Union. The Liberals, however, have no such 
excuse. They profess their respect for the supremacy of Parliament, 
and yet they lose no opportunity of disparaging its authority. Their 
last device for protracting the Session is almost comic in its deviation 
from common sense. On the plea that two members of the Ministry 
have joined the Executive of the Liberal Unionist Association, they 
have moved a vote of censure upon the Government, and insist that 
in accordance with Parliamentary usage a night should be set apart 
for the discussion of this vote of censure. In as far as it is possible to 
follow their contention, it is not that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton and his colleagues have no right as Ministers of the Crown to 
join an association devoted to the reform of our fiscal system, but that 
the Prime Minister is morally bound to explain forthwith what the 
views of himself and the Ministry are with respect to the campaign 
in favour of Tariff Reform now being conducted by the late Minister 
forthe Colonies. Itis difficult to understand how any clearer answer 
could be given to this inquiry than is supplied by the facts that two 
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distinguished members of the Ministry have joined the reconstructed 
Liberal Unionist Association, of which Mr. Chamberlain has been 
appointed President; and that they have done so without any of 
their colleagues expressing disapproval. Mr. Balfour has never made 
any secret of the sympathy he entertains for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Imperial ideas, but he has pledged himself to submit no issue to the 
electorate at the next General Election other than that of the pro- 
priety of imposing retaliatory duties upon countries which close their 
own markets against British trade. Even Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is intelligent enough to be aware that Mr. Balfour can 
add nothing to the statement he has repeated time after time ; and. 
the only possible result of the impending debate must be to show that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is more than ever the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. Again, the all-night debate on the Finance Bill, when 
the House of Commons was kept sitting, without rhyme or reason, 
from 2 p.m. on Tuesday to 3.40 p.m. on Wednesday, had no practical 
result beyond depriving the Premier of the pleasure of attending the 
Guildhall Banquet in honour of Lord Curzon ; and with this doughty 
achievement the Liberals must rest content. 

After the turmoil of tall talk-there is a certain sense of relief in 
being brought face to face with the possibility of action. Before 
these lines appear in print we shall know whether the seizure of the 
Malacca is a mere brutum fulmen, or whether it is intended as a deliberate 
outrage against England. It seems hardly credible that Russia, 
after having sustained a series of disastrous defeats at the hands of 
Japan, should be anxious to pick a quarrel with England. If not, 
Russia will not hesitate to release the Peninsular and Oriental mail 
boat without further delay. The despatch of Lord Lansdowne, if 
correctly reported, can leave no doubt in the minds of the Czar and 
his Ministers that England is not going ‘ to take it lying down.’ This 
despatch, too, has already been emphasised by the sending in haste 
of British men-of-war to the waters of Port Said. It is, however, on 
the cards that the Russian Government may be anxious to find some 
colourable pretext for withdrawing from a position in the Far East 
which she finds untenable with the forces at her disposal. Such a pretext 
might be found in a war with England, the ally of Japan. If so, we 
may be standing within a measurable distance of a maritime war. 
For the present I can only express a hope that all Englishmen irre- 
spective of their political bias will join in declaring that the flag of 
England cannot be insulted with impunity. My hope, however, is, 
I admit, stronger than my belief. The death of ex-President Kruger 
recalls too vividly the days when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
declined to support Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal in respect of sending 
reinforcements to Natal before war had been declared by the Trans- 
vaal, and by his refusal encouraged President Kruger to declare 
war. Absit omen. 
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As I write these lines the memory comes back to my mind of the 
many times during which I have seen ‘Oom Paul’ sitting smoking 
on the stoop of his dwelling at Pretoria. I can recall his heavy jowls, 
his flabby cheeks, his small pig-like eyes, his shabby ash-stained black 
suit, his general look of a Methodist minister who had somehow come 
to grief. His habits—as the lady remarked about the schoolboy— 
‘ were dirty, and manners he had none.’ Yet with it all he bore himself 
with a certain rude dignity. He may have been coarse and brutal, but 
there must have been something lovable about the man from the 
affection he earned, not only in his own family, but amongst his 
intimate friends. I confess, however, that the sort of eulogies which 
have been passed upon him since his death jar somewhat on my taste, 
coming as they do from English lips and English hands. That the 
Boers should admire Kruger I can understand. He was a Boer after 
their own heat. De mortuis nil nisi bonum may be a sound saying ; but 
I think it is followed-too far if the name of hero is applied to a man 
whose first thought was his own safety, who never went near a field 
of battle, who ran away as soon as our troops approached Pretoria, 
who left his wife to shift for herself, and who during his public career 
amassed a huge fortune by dubious means, and hoarded this fortune 
with the sordid tenacity of a born miser. 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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